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NOTICE TO READER—When you finish reading thie magazine, place a one- 
fy cent stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and it will be placed in the hands of our 
4 soldiers or sailors destined to proceed overseas. INO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS, 
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A NEW NOVEL 
CRATER’S GOLD 
By PHILIP CURTISS 
will begin serial publication in the 
November issue of “ Harper’s Magazine” 


“Crater’s Gold” is an unusual story of mystery, love 
and adventure of the present day—city types and manners 
projected against a delightful rural New England back- 
ground in a plot that sparkles with surprises at every turn. 











Watching the Red frpiet Wa ave in Siberia 


Ri HARD ©. ATKINSON International ( mittee 
Y. M. C. A., has had a uni he di 
. Illustrat 
a. Our Soldiers in Touch With Home 
R Cy ay 
Home ice D rt nt.” CLARENCE. B. ELLAND 
v ohapentigete : famili es and bu a aa three thousand 


Marriage as an Art 


L. GEORGE, or a t t brilliant of t nger Enelis] 


Overland to Venice 
WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs, vw it will be recalled, w nce United States C 


1 ‘ { Novem! Ha 


Learning to go to Sea on Shore 

by ¢ GE WRIGHT, e at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
lit youth who a 
Our Unassimilated Aliens 


CHAR DWARD RUSSELI ne of our gravest national problet 























The 


MONG the two yearly crops of novels 


that never fail, whatever the rigor of 


the seasons, there are few indeed 

hich by their flavor testify unmistakably 
to the fact that they are the growth of any 
particular locality. With certain slight 
changes in the dialogue and background, it 
would often be possible to transpose the 
characters and events into a European set- 
ting. Such a meta- 


morphosis ¢ ould 


Bookshelf 


one think often of the immortal Tom, be- 
om and Cleve’s creators both re- 
membered the boys they were, who, belong- 
ing to the genus puer Americanus, share in 
the attributes of their species. But Mr. Croy 
does not stop with Cleve’s boyhood; he takes 
him up to the moment of love and discrimina- 
tion. Cleve is the son of a fanatic, a Seventh 
Day Adventist, or some similar sect. The 

father brings up his 

family of two boys 


cause 





ver be effected in 
the case of Homer 
Croy’s new novel, 
Boone Stop. It is as 
American, let us 
say, as corn bread or 
} umpkin pie. 

Already the era of 
our isolation has 
passed, and, though 
we look confidently 
toward the future 
with its opportuni- 
ties for world 
vice, the old days of 
horizons 


sef- 


narrower 
hold for us the same 
pleasures in retro- 
spect as do our 
childhood years 
Boone Stop is 
steeped in all this; 
the homeliness of 
life in a mid-West- 
ern community 








and a girl by a lit- 
eral interpretation 
of the Scriptures, as 
interpreted by him- 
self. At first Cleve 
looks for the visible 
expression of div ine 
wrath whenever he 
disobeys; but soon 
that, 
there is no 
escape from the 
thrashing, the thun- 
derbolt need not be 
feared. He is a 
normal curious boy, 
self - conscious and 
vain, more real than 
most boys of fiction, 
because he is por- 
trayed without cari- 
cature. All that 
comes near him, 
people and things, 


ll 


he discovers 
while 








where nature 
and 
strong. It 
land of plenty— 

food in profusion and a multitude of strange 
sects that regulated men’s lives more rigor- 
ously than is now possible in these later days 
of toleration. Men felt perhaps 
strongly—at least they expressed themselves 


was 
generous man 


was a 


more 


more vigorously both in earnest and in joke. 
If we are reminded of Mark Twain in Mr. 
Croy’s story, it is not the result of any con- 
scious imitation, but is due to a faithful 
transcription of American life and charac- 
teristics which produced both Jom Sawyer 
and the rounded portraits of Boone Stop. 
Cleveland Seed, who tells the story, makes 


HoMER CrRoy 


Author of Boone Stop 


are appraised by his 
boyish standards. 
Mr. Croy has been 
extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in making 
him live, in his crudeness, his youthful intol- 
erance, his outward antagonism to the father 
whom he really admires. The father and 
grandmother, the one stern and unrelenting; 
the other sympathetic but contained, are 
also splendidly vivid. 

Gradually, Cleve learns to defy his father 
and to lead his own life, to taste the amuse- 
ments and to sample the dissipations of the 
small mining town where they live, and at 
last to enjoy the new freedom from parental 
restraint. 

While still strong in the belief in 


“é Pa’s” 





THE 


intimate onnection with heaven, he ts 
aroused one night by the information that 
his father has had a revelation that the 


world’s end 1s to come at a certain hour. All 
the family, neighbors and strangers, credu- 
lous or doubting, follow the prophet to a hill 
where they awaiv Gabriel’s trumpet. The 
prophet bestows his world 





\ eoods upon all 








who wish them, but Cleve, with a shrewd eye 
to the possibility of a mistake, takes cash in 
lieu of them 
prophet’s 


[here is something big in the 
belief in God’s guidance, even 
after his disappointment, when he learned 
that the world continued to roll on. 

The tragedy in the story comes through 
Susie, the 


prophet’s ewe lamb, who goes 


astray. He will not let his lips forgive her, 
though his heart calls for her unceasingly. 


lo offset this graver note, there is much 


comedy; one instance may be 
mentioned of Cleve’s first efforts as a society 


man in 


partic ular 


a hired dress suit and a waistcoat 
with such brilliant flowers thereupon that 
the sight of them brought cheerfulness into 
: ‘ 

the eyes of all beholders. 


as its subtitle indi- 
Latin Quarter in war- 


Giesy, 
cates, | tory of th 


BOOKSHELF 


time. The very words Latin Quarter are 
open sesame to the reader’s Interest H 
knows that there await him color, bohen 


anism, and, doubtless, love. And when t 
this 1s added the dramatic re ality of the wa 

even as it is seen in Paris—one must ac 
knowledge that the author supplies a tempt 
ing bill of fare. 

Even the artists’ models have been 
changed in these fateful four years. Thi 
artists have departed for the trenches and 
heir livelihood has, to a great extent, been 
taken from them. Mimi's Jacques was mo- 
bilized that first August; and, though they 
comforted each other that the war would be 
over in six months, that period even was an 
eternity of separation. 

After the excitement of the parting was 
over Mimi was face to face with material 
Money had 
was the only 
thing that counted. Now temptation was 
thrust in her way, but—she 


questions: how was she to live? 
meant little to her. Love 
fled from it. 
Papa Léon, an old man who drew pictures 
on paving stones with colored chalks, was her 
re fuge » W he n the re¢ had seeme d nothing to do 
Lhe old 


room with her and 


but forget all things in the river 
man shared his single 
gave her more—courage to prove herself a 
daughter of France, as Jacques was proving 
himself France’s loyal son. 

When Mimi made up her mind to accept 
bravely what was ahead of her, she changed 
acceptance into enthusiasm, and made ready 
to become the mother of the future poilu. 
And when at last Jacques returned to her, a 
leg gone, but his artist hands spared, she 
held out to him her gift—*‘a boy—for you 
and for France!” 

. 

The Yellow Dog, by Henry Irving Dodge, is 
a book which is both the result and cause of 
agitation which has been going on in every 
American community since our entry into 
the war. Mr. Dodge’s book, slight in num- 
ber as its pages are, deals with a big subye ct 
and a grave danger—the insidious attempt to 
undermine the efficiency and popularity of 
our war efforts by whispered and outspoken 
destructive criticism or lies regarding the 
government. Not only does the volume 
show up clearly the workings of this poison, 
but it puts into every hand the weapon for 
combating it. 

Mr. Walker, a loyal American, was brought 
up sharply against the realization of the force 
of rumor. On the train to his suburb hk 











Important Doran Books, October, 1918 
THE NEW REVELATION Sir A. Conan Doyle 


Ev ere this remarkable book by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has been accepted as the most 
r of recent books on the engrossing subject of Psychical Research. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


THE ECLIPSE OF RUSSIA Dr. E. J. Dillon 


Th. rue Story of Russian Autocracy and Its Preparation for Anarchy 




















Th : is a revelation of the genius bape the weakness of the Russian people; an analysis of 
i erlving reasons for their gigantic attempts and still more gigantic failures. Dr. Dillon is 
5 Of sion authority on the Savi races. 8vo. Net, $4.00 

5 Annie S. 

AN. ENGLISHWOMAN’S HOME Mrs. A. Burnett Smith (x: 
Byen | { ih England has not suffered invasion by land or sea there is a story of invasion & 
air, of tient suffering and sacrifice by English women. Mrs. Smith’s book will rank with “The 
4 n the Marne” as a thrilling narrative of the civilian people under the stress of war 
panying disaster. 12mo. Net, $1.25 

Speeches delivered e 

THE GREAT CRUSADE: °2:5:0:42'%2; David Lloyd George 
Er nd’s gre + war commoner has inspiring messages for all free peoples. This book contains 
1is deliverances since war began. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE Philip Gibbs 


Th. Western Front in 1917—with maps 
e is no more thoroughly equipped correspondent on the Western Front than Philip Gibbs. 
; a permanent record of one of the most tragic periods of the war. 8vo. Net, $2.50 


SEE WANTED Mabel Potter Daggett 








Mrs. Daggett tells the amazing story of what women have accomplished during the war. It is 
tri n most remarkable form. Reviewers and students of the woman question acclaim it the 
m luminating book extant on its subject. And after the war Mrs. Daggett ventures some 


Whee trated. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


co FLYING — Commander W, G. McMinnies 


Con iplete Course of Flying Instruction 

In and and Canada Commander McMinnies’s book has been accepted not only as a textbook 

fo ators, but it is eagerly read by civilians as the most intelligible book on aviation. It is 
ely aces Ton with illustrations, diagrams, maps, etc. Fully illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS 














Volume 111, 1916. Illustrated. Maps 
P Sir A. Conan Doyle 
With each succeeding volume the value and great importance of Sir Arthur’s History becomes 
° nd more apparent. This third volume exceeds in dramatic interest its predecessors, deal- 
es with the first year of attack by the British army. 8vo. Net, $2.00 
. 
THE AMAZING INTERLUDE Mary Roberts Rinehart 
T tender and very etirr! ing story of an Americ: an girl in Belgium has been given a first place 
in the fiction of the ¢ lay. fy Outlook says: “No better story has been written by an Amer- 
t ithor,” and The Boston Post: ‘‘A joyous tale of youth unafraid, courage and unfaltering 
ness.” 12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE PRETTY LADY Arnold Bennett 
*] most brilliant novel.”—Manchester Guardian. 
i 20th Century incarnate.”—London Daily Telegraph. 
“The book is as fine as anything from Bennett’s pen so far, and yet it is different from any of 
: her novels. The author seems to have put his whole being into the work.”—New York 


12mo. Net, $1.50 

AN AUTUMN SOWING E. F. Benson 

Distinctly Mr. Benson’s best book. Decidedly a novel of which any master might well be proud. 

‘ s almost a generation since ‘Dodo’ was written, but surely a lifetime of literary progress 

divides E. F. Benson’s earlier cffort from the chaste and unaffected cr aftsmanship displayed 

in ‘An Autumn Sowing.’ ”—New York Sun. 12mo. Net, $1.35 
THE BOOKS OF 1918 is a list of Doran Books of the year, with detailed description. In 
importance and interest it exceeds any former year’s production. Mailed free upon request. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE 


man announce that one of our trans- 
had been sunk. 
of one of the 
ship fainted. 


heard a 
Immediately a mother 
soldiers who had sailed in the 


Walker, after | 


mongers ja 


unching the 
rumor v, began to ruminate upon 
the frequency of such remarks everywhere. 
It might be a form of German propaganda; 
was sure that much of it could be 
traced to money sent from Be rlin; but he was 


that 


indeed, he 


convinced some of it originated with 
persons who would indignantly defend any 
attack upon their loyalty, whose motives in 
spreading fake news were either those of th 
cheerful 


the traditional “‘grouch” against the govern- 


disseminator of bad tidings or of 
But in any case a yellow streak was at 
back of it, and in 


unlimited for evil 


ment. 
the 
quences 

\s it happened, Walker’s town was the 
headquarters of a German who confidently 
expected to undermine American morale by 
false reports of disasters, and until Walker 


war-time the conse- 


were 


planned his campaign, unconscious of these 
subterranean dangers, things had been going 
his way. 

If rumor has many tongues it must be 
combated by others, Walker decided, and he 
found his army, eager, untiring, waiting only 
for enlightenment and instructions—an army 
of boys! He called them together, and, giv- 
ing them a concrete instance, how the rumor 
of the torpedoed transport was keeping cer- 
tain parents from allowing their sons to en- 
list, showed them what harm the “ Yellow 
Dog”’ Vhe 
were enthusiastic on the possibilities of activ- 
hey started out to 
overheard making 


remark by “How do 


until the careless were brought to 


who spread it had done. boys 
ity he ope ned to them. 


question every one they 


a treacherous 
know?” 


a realization of the 


you 


harm they did, and the 
real traitors ran to cover. 

It is know that already 
= € llow Dog”’ clubs have spre ad all over the 


interesting to 


country and are proving successful in com- 


bating this particular form of propaganda. 


Modern Methods in the Office, by H. J. Bar- 
rett, is another recent volume of value to 
business men The author’s subtitle, 
“How to Cut Corners and Save Money,” 


lake care of 
the pennies and the pounds will take care of 
themselves,” is as true 
othce 


busine ss says that 


indicates that the old adage, 


to-day as it has al- 


ways been One manager of a large 


wholesale ‘just one idea 


from the hundreds contained in M1 Barrett’s 
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articles is saving our organization $8, 
yeal 
The culled 


experience and nothing is too small to n 


pointers art from ever 
attention, even to noting the best metho 
renewing typewriter ribbons. ‘Typing 
correspondence are an important activit 


every othce, and many are Mr. Barrett's 











H. J 
Modern 


BARRETT 


Author of Method 


in the Office 


gestions for saving time and supplies and 
increasing efhcie ncy. Lhe problems of per- 
sonnel then come up, and he suggests thx 
best ways to hire help and to create the right 
spirit in employee Ss. Pie ce -work VETSUS day- 
work is weighed. The ubiquitous file system, 
which, unless held in check, may become thx 
master instead of the servant, is the next bit 
of office machinery to receive attention, and 
the volume comes to an end with various 
simple but practical hints, that, like the way 
Columbus set an egg on end, the reader will 
wonder he had not discovered for himself. 


THEODORE BROOKES 
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Great Britain’s 


BY MAJOR-GENERA! 


heard [a time when Paris and 








weed Laie * 3) Calais are not wholly 

be 2 out of danger and the 
i A bat) eyes of the world are 
bs " hxed upon the bloody 


VE S \ struggle on the western 


Seu! front, it 1s very natural 


se 
CE 
t 

{ 


that it should be asked why British 
ops are holding Bagdad and Jerusalem. 
\fter the German victories which opened 


the campaign of 1918 in France, Great 
Britain America to send 
re men and to send them quickly, an 
appeal which met with a prompt and 
generous response, and to-day American 
actually filling the gaps in 
me of the depleted British divisions. 
[his has been too good an opportunity 
for the mischief-maker, whose activities 
have been stimulated by German gold, 
to let and hints and innuendoes 
th: it selfish Britain 1s, as usual, using her 
allies to save her at the point of d: inger, 
vhile she reaps a rich harvest in more 
distant and less perilous helds, have been 
rrequent. 
Now Britain entered this war inspired 


appe aled to 


troops are 


pass, 


only by the thought of helping France 
and avenging the outrage upon little 
Belgium, and with no idea either of 


territorial aggrandizement or of advan- 
to herself. That she alone of the 
\llies has conquered large stretches of 
enemy territory has resulted directly 
from German policy and the unprinci- 
pled methods by which Germany has 
endeavored to take advantage the 
fact that our Empire is world-wide and 
peopled to a large extent by subject 
Our chief enemy in 1914 believed 
hrmly that the British were a decadent 
Harper & 


i asians 
age 


of 


races. 


Copyright, rors 


Eastern 
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Brot! 
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FREDERICK MAURICE 

race, given to pleasure and money-mak- 
ing, and that the British Empire, resting 
on a rotten foundation, would topple at 
the first storm. 

It was generally held at Berlin that 
the Boers were only waiting for an op- 
portunity to throw off the British yoke, 
and that the native populations of India, 
of Egypt, and of our African 
sions, groaning under British oppression, 
would, with a little encouragement, rise 
against their masters. On the outbreak 
of war and even earlier, German agents 
were busy wherever they could obtain a 
footing. Working from German South- 
west Africa, they attempted to organize 
and actually started a Boer rebellion, 
which was suppressed by the prompt and 
loyal action of the South African Do- 
minion, while agents from German East 
Africa began to tamper with the native 
populations of Rhodesia and Uganda. 
To any one who has lived among 
visited a colony of white settlers scat- 
tered over a vast area, populated by 
childish, ignorant, and easily roused 
black races, the danger of allowing these 
methods of raising trouble against us to 
go unchecked, and the criminal lack of 
principle which inspired them, will be 
apparent. The evil had to be scotched 
and scotched promptly, and the govern- 
ment of South Africa took the matter 
firmly in hand. Botha himself planned 
and conducted the campaign which 
forced the Germans to surrender their 
Southwest African colony, and Smuts, 
bringing with him his own South- 
Africans, and helped by British, Indian, 
and native African forces, initiated and 
all but completed the conquest of Ger- 
All Right 


posses- 


or 


R rved 
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man East Africa. There will be no more 
dramatic page in the history of the Brit- 
ish Empire than that which records the 
co-operation of the Boer leaders with 
the men who had fought against them 
fourteen years before, or which tells how 
General Smuts, after occupying the 
capital of German East Africa, handed 
over the command to another Boer gen- 
eral, Vandeventer, and hurried home to 
sit at the same council-table with Lord 
Milner, the of Cape Coiony, 
who threw down the challenge to the 
Boer republics in 1899. 

It is, however, against our ente rprises 
in Asia rather than in Africa that eriti- 
cism has been directed; and though these 
have led to campaigns which at any 
other time would have been regarded as 
considerable, and we have carried the 
war far into the enemy’s country, yet 
their story has been in the main one of 
essential and unavoidable counter-meas- 
ures, forced upon us by German machi- 
nations. Germany brought Turkey into 
the war with the object of opening a road 
to the East and att acking the British 
I mpire at what appeared to be her most 
vital and vulnerable a _ Her printe 

objects were to block the uez Canal, 
which the German press des« “ribs d as our 
jugular vein, destined to feel the Teuton 
stranglehold; to obtain access to the 
Persian Gulf, and to gain a road through 
Persia to the frontiers of India. It was 
against Egypt and the Suez Canal, as 


POVermMor 


being both most accessible and most 
promising of results, that her first ef- 


forts were directed. German agents were 
at work among the tribes of Darfur, far 
to the south of Omdurman, and aroused 
the religious fanaticism of the 
of the Eastern Sahara, while Turkey was 
urged into attacking Egypt by the prom- 
ise of obt aining it as a province of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The risings in Darfur and the attacks 
of the Senoussi upon the western fron- 
tier of Egypt were checked without 
much difficulty by our local troops, and 
before Turkey could senously threaten 
the Suez Canal she was called to defend 
Constantin ple against the forces landed 
in the Dardanelles. That unfortunate 


Se noussi 


and mismanaged enterprise was under- 
taken by us 
operation of the 


with the approval and co- 
French, at the call 
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Russia, who was hard pressed at 1 
time by Turkey in the Caucasus, and 

chief purpose was to open an ice-f; 
passage to the Russian Empire. By ¢! 
time when it had failed Serbia had by 

driven back and Germany had obtain: 
control of the railway communicati 
with Constantinople, where Gern 

munitions and German troops were ; 
riving freely. The large army whi 

Turkey had collected in the Dardanel 
peninsula was set free and the dange1 

Egypt became very real. Our for 
withdrawn from the Dardanelles w: 
therefore first employed in defending t 
line of the Suez Canal; but, as this | 
a length of more than one hundred a: 


thirty miles a very large number 
troops was required to hold it agai 
attack. 


When the problem of the defens: 
Egypt came to be examined, it was fou 
that the enemy could not cross the Sir 
Desert except by certain routes, clea 
defined by the position of the sprin 
and wells, and that only along the nort 
ern route, which skirts the Medit 
ranean coast, was the water-supply sufi 
cient to maintain any large body 
troops. Soa plan was formed to go « 
into the desert and secure control of t 
water, which could be done with f. 
fewer troops than were necessary to cd: 
fend the long line of the canal. TT] 
scheme succeeded. The Turks wel 
slowly and steadily driven back from t] 
water-bearing areas and a 1: 
was freed from Egypt and sent t 
France. The conquest of the Sin 
Desert, which was in the main a strugg! 
against nature, has, unfortunately, bee: 
surrounded by that veil of secrecy whic! 
has, of necessity, concealed so much « 
what has been accomplished in this wai 
for it is a story of enterprise and organ 
zation, in p leasing contrast to our abo: 
tive effort in the Dardanelles. 

Since the days of Moses the deser 
has stood as an almost impenetrabl: 
barrier between Egypt and the East, an 
it was after the failure of his Synan 
campaign that Napoleon, who had 
crossed most of the frontiers of Europe ’ 


gh : 
large for 


announced his opinion that a desert is 
the most effective inaaien barriet 
against military aggression. Why, then, 


did we go into the Sinai Pe ninsula to 
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meet the Turks instead of leaving them 
to face the difficulties of the desert? 
[he answer is that modern science has 
altered the prob lem of the fight of man 
wainst nature, as much as it has affected 
BE conditions of the struggle of man 
against man. The Turks were building 
a railway from the frontier of Palestine, 
and if they had been allowed to extend 
it andjto make at their leisure arrange- 
ment for storing water we should have 
had an attack upon Egypt in force which 
it was most undesirable to await pas- 
sively. Further, it was of the highest 
importance to keep open the Suez Canal 
as through it passed large 
numbers of men and tons of foodstuffs 
and material, coming from India and 
Australasia, for the support both of our 
armies in France and of our population 
at home. Small raiding parties of the 
enemy, if he was left in control of the 
desert, could find their way to the canal 
and drop mines or fire at the passing 
enterprises which were, in 
than attempted with 


at all times, 


steamers, 
fact, 
some Success. 

We therefore moved eastward along 
the coast route into the Sinai Peninsula, 
building a broad-gauge railway as we 
went, and we were very soon brought up 
against a very serious difficulty. It was 
discovered that the brackish waters of 
the and wells, suited to the stom- 
ichs of the Arab and the Turk, had the 
effect upon European men and horses of 
a very strong aperient. Water for the 
army, then, had to be brought from 
Egypt, and a pipe-line with innumerable 


more once 


pt »¢ Is 


yuMping stations and reservoirs was 
consti ucted across the desert. 
Deletion by censor.]| England, busy 


making up her arrears in the supply of 
munitions of war, could not at the time 


make pipes of the required size, and 
these were furnished by the United 
States and carried over four thousand 


miles to their destination. The consid- 
erable army which lay for months before 
Gaza was for the most part drinking 
water borne through these pipes from 


Egypt. But the provision of water was 
by no means the only difficulty to be 
overcome. ‘The loose sand of the desert 
shifts under the influence of strong 
winds like snow in a winter storm, form- 
ing here high banks and there a wide 
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undulations which 
a rough sea suddenly solidified at the 
touch of gen. The struggle against 
the sand was perpetual and arduous; it 
required great labor to keep the railway 
clear; no bottom could be found which 
would permit of the construction of solid 
roads, while the movement of guns, 
motor-vehicles, and other wheeled trans- 
port was a constant trouble until it was 
discovered that [deletion by censor] on 
the sand a good track could be formed 
which would stand ordinary wear and 
tear. But, even so, it was necessary to 
search such parts of the Eastern world 
as were open to us for camels in sufficient 
numbers to meet the needs of the army, 
for no modern expedient could altogether 
replace the traditional meansof transport 
of the desert. At first the infantry suf- 
fered great hardships, sinking at each ste p 
into the loose sand up to the tops of their 
boots, and could make little progress 
until they were provided with a kind of 
small snow-shoe made of wire netting. 
But all dithculties were overcome and 
the force reached the frontier of the land 
of the Philistines, which the Turks were 
found to be defending in intrenched posi- 
tions extending from the coast near Gaza 
toward Beersheba. 

This was the position in April, I917 
by which time a dramatic change hz id 
come over the situation in Mesopotamia. 
The Turks had been defeated before 
Kut and had fled in confusion through 


expanse of suggest 


Bagdad, which had been occupied by 
the British. These successes compelled 
the enemy to send considerable rein- 


forcements from Syria to the East and to 
weaken his forces in Palestine, so the 
moment seemed opportune to stnke a 
blow at Gaza. The attempt failed and 
there were no further developments till 
the autumn. 

During the summer the Turks had 
been making considerable preparations 
for the recapture of Bagdad and had 
received much help from their German 
allies. General Falkenheyn, the former 
Chief of the German General Staff, ar- 
rived to superintend the operations, 
while large quantities of German muni- 
tions and some German troops were 
despatched to Syria, to join the Turkish 
army which was assembling about 
\leppo for the attempt upon Mesopo- 
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tamia. It was decided that it would be 
more effective, and more economical of 
power, to break up this concentration by 
striking from the frontier of Palestine 
than to re unforce our troops in Me SOpo- 
tamia, the most distant of our theaters 
of war, where our troops were already 
more than five hundred miles from the 
coast. Accordingly, preparations for 
attack upon the strongly intrenched 
positions which the enemy had con- 
structed between Gaza and Beersheba 
were made as secretly as possib le. As 
the Turks were provided with aeroplanes, 
and the absence of vegetation in the 
desert made camouflage much more 
dificult than in France, it was not pos- 
sible to conceal the fact that an offensive 
was intended. Every step was therefore 
taken to make the enemy believe that a 
new attempt was to be made on the 
Gaza lines, whereas the blow was deliv- 
ered by a swift turning movement car- 
ried out by mounted troops, mainly 
\ustralians, against the enemy’s left at 
Beersheba, which was captured on Octo- 
ber 31st. Water for men and animals 
continued to be the chief difhculty, but, 
luckily, it was found that the enemy 
had not had time to damage the wells 
at Beersheba, and a suthcient supply was 
obtained to enable the advance to be 
continued and the enemy’s flank rolled 
up. None the less the hardships which 
the troops had to endure were severe, 
many of them having only one water- 
bottle full of water for forty-eight hours 
ot great heat and choking dust. A\s soon 
as the flanking movements had made 
progress, the line at Gaza was assaulted 
and the Turks fell back in disorder. The 
pursuit was continued relentlessly as far 
north as Jaffa, the eager cavalry giving 
the enemy no time to rally, and bringing 
off a number of brilliant charges such as 
have been rare in this war, in which, as 
a general rule, the rifle and machine-gun 
have completely mastered the arme 
7MN¢ née. 

(he Turkish army was completely 
broken up and lost ten thousand pris- 
oners and over eighty guns. Our treops, 
however, had outdistanced their supply 
columns, and a halt had perforce to be 
called to bring up food and munitions 
and stores before they could move into 
the hills of Judea toward Jerusalem. 


This gave the Turks time to rally and « 
bring up reinforcements, and some sha 
fighting ensued before Allenby’s m« 
were able to enter Jerusalem on Decen 
ber 1oth, and on Christmas day, 191 
the representatives of a Christian arn 
were, after the lapse of four centuri 
able to celebrate the birth of the 
Saviour at Bethlehem. 

The political effects of the capture 
Jerusalem in the Eastern world hay 
been of the highest importance. Of th 
cities sacred to Mohammedans Bagda: 
had been captured six months befor 
the Arabs had driven the Turks fror 
Mecca, and, now that a Christian arm 
was once again in occupation of Jerusa 
lem, only Medina, to which Mohamm« 
fled when Mecca would not hear hi 
teaching, remained to the Turks, whil 
the imagination of every Christian wa 
stirred at the thought that Turkish mi 
rule of their Holy Land was at an end 
The military objects of the campaign 
were completely achieved, for Falken 
heyn was forced to divert the troops col 
lected at Aleppo for the Mesopotamian 
venture to bar the progress of Allenby’ 
army, and they have been kept in Syri: 
ever since. So by Allenby’s successfu 
advance to Jerusalem our position at 
Bagdad has been secured. With this w 
may leave Palestine and see why we 
went to the city of Harun-al-Rashid 
and what we are doing there now. 

The Mesopotamian campaign began 
in quite a small way, with a little expedi- 
tion from India, which started in the 
autumn of 1914, soon after Turkey had 
come into the war, to secure Basra, the 
port where the Euphrates flows into the 
Persian Gulf. The purpose of the enter- 
prise was to safeguard the produce of 
the great Anglo-Persian oil-fields which 
run along the sou_eastern frontier of 
Persia and Mesopotamia, an assured 
supply of oil being of vital importanc: 
to the British navy, more especially as 
the oil-helds of Caucasia and Rumania 
had been closed to us by the war. The 
Turkish forces in the neighborhood 
Basra, being ill equipped and ill disci 
plined, were easily defeated, but it wa 
soon found that a sufficient area of 
country could not be controlled and the 
oil-flelds protected without a further 
advance than had been originally con- 
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templated, both up the Euphrates and 
up the Tigris. The expedition was ac- 
cordingly increased by reinforcements 
rom India, and a series of very success- 
ful operations in the year 1915 gave us 
the control of the lower waters of both 
rivers. In the last of these General 
lownsend inflicted a very complete de- 

at near Kut-el-Amara upon what, was 
it that time the last Turkish force be- 
tween us and Bagdad. 

Ere this the enemy agents who had 
enetrated into Persia from Bagdad had 
ezun to be mischievous, some of them 
penetrating as far as Afghanistan, and 
there was danger that the fanatical 
tribes on the northwestern frontier of 


India might be induced to revoit. 
Further, the British government was 
much exercised at the failure of the 


Dardanelles expedition, and desired to 
ecure Bagdad both to counteract the 
effect of this failure in the East and to 
lose Persia to enemy enterpnses. Gen- 
eral Townsend was therefore authorized 
his advance from Kut-el- 
Amara on Bagdad. He met the Turks 
again on November 22, 1915, at the 
ruins of Ctesiphon, twenty miles to the 
south of the city, and at first drove them 
from their positions, but was counter- 
attacked by very superior forces which 
the enemy had succeeded in bringing up 
in the nick of time. These consisted of 
troops from European Turkey, who had 
been hurried eastward to save the capital 
of Mesopotamia, and were of far better 
quality than any Turkish soldiers we 
had yet encountered in this theater of 
wal lownsend was forced to beat a 
hurried retreat to Kut-el-Amara, where 
he was overtaken and completely in- 
vested by December 7th. 

[he next stage in the campaign con- 
sists of the prolonged siege of Kut and 
the attempts at its relief. “Townsend 
with his gallant little band held out for 
143 days, until on April 28-29, 1916, he 
forced by starvation to surrender 
with some eleven thousand British and 
native troops. 

Although reinforcements had _ been 
sent at once to Mesopotamia to avert 
this disaster, no adequate provision had 
been made for the transport of the sup- 
plies required for the considerable force 
necessary for this purpose. The Tigris 


to continue 


was 
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is, as a line of communication, one of the 
most difficult nvers in the world. In the 
flood season it overflows its banks for 
miles, and a little rain converts such soil 
as 1s not under water into a peculiarly 
glutinous mud which makes progress on 
either side of the river almost impossi- 
ble. In the dry season the river falls so 
low as to be navigable only by rivet 
steamers of a special construction and of 
very shallow draught. Though the Nile, 
the Irrawaddy, and the Hoogli were 
searched, steamers of the right type 
were not to be found in any numbers, 
and a special fleet of vessels had to be 
built, which was not only in itself a slow 
business, but the transport of the boats, 
when completed, to the Tigris involved 
very great difficulties. The best solution 
of the problem lay in the construction of 
a railway, but this, too, was slow and 
laborious, for in order to protect the line 
against floods the track had to be em- 
banked for the greater part of its length. 
These arrangements for improving the 
communications could not be developed 
in time to save Kut, and the gallant 
efforts to break through the Turkish line 
made by the relieving force which could 
not, owing to supply difficulties, be made 
sufficiently strong to carry out its for- 
midable task, were repulsed by the Turks. 

The fall of Kut-el-Amara was a 
severe blow to British prestige, and there 
were gloomy forebodings as to its effect 
in Afghanistan, in India, and in the 
Mohammedan world generally. But the 
loyalty of the Emir of Afghanistan to 
the British Empire, and the influence of 
his strong personality on his turbulent 
subjects, kept them quiet; while the 


foundations of British rule in India, 
where our administration had r stab- 
lished a reputation with the native 


population for justice, sympathy, and 
straight dealing, proved to be too strong 
to be shaken by an external catastrophe. 
Recruiting in India flourished, and our 
Indian army expanded steadily, while 
all classes of the population, from rajahs 
to ryots, willingly contributed thei 
quota in one form or another to the 
prosecution of the war. Yet, in the 
spring of 1916 these results of the good 
work of British rule in the East could 
not be and were not foreseen, and it 
appeared necessary to wipe out the stain 
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on British arms left by the surrender of 
Kut. The remainder of the year was 
spent in carrying out those improve- 
ments to the communications which 
should have been taken in hand before 
the first advance on Bagdad was at- 
tempted. The port of Basra was de- 
veloped, railways were laid, the channel 
of the Tigris was dredged and buoyed, 
a large fleet of river boats provided, and 
by the winter of 1916 General Maude 
was able to begin operations against the 
Turkish positions round Kut, with the 
assurance that he would not be ham- 
pered by such a breakdown of transpor- 
tation as had prevented the relief of 
lownsend. 

‘| hen ensued a period of slow trench 
warfare upon both banks of the Tigris 
in which the Turks were gradually 
pressed bac k, and by February 23, I9I7, 
Maude had reached the banks of the 
river to the north of Kut, and was able 
to effect a surprise crossing in the rear 
of the Turkish line. The enemy was 
forced to retreat on Bagdad and was 
followed up energetically and again de- 
fe ated 1a series of ac tions which com- 
pletely broke up the Turkish army. 
Bagdad was ente red on March the roth, 
our troops capturing in these operations 
over four thousand prisoners and nearly 
one hundred guns, including all those 
we had lost at Kut-el-Amara. 

The Turkish forces which had been 
opposing the Russians on the frontier of 
Persia, finding their communications 
threatened by Maude’s advance, were 
compelled to fall back, and the Russians, 
following them up, were enabled to join 
hands with General Maude, so that at 
last a complete barrier was established 
from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf 
to the enemy’s Eastern ambitions. It is 
unnecessary to describe in any detail 
the operations W hic h hav e followed upon 
our occupation of Bagdad. Broadly 
speaking, the principle on which we have 
acted has been to take advantage of our 
central position to strike at the enemy’s 
scattered forces, and prevent him from 
making preparations for the en 
of Mesopotamia. As in the case of 
Egypt, the enemy’s possible ‘mae of 
attack are confined to those upon which 
water can be found—that is to say, to 
the valle Vs of the Diala, the Tigris, and 


the Euphrates, which converge upon the 
vicinity of Bagdad. By continuing to 
improve our communications and }y 
establishing a network of railways w: 
have been able to develop the adva; 
tages of our central position and 
certain of being able to accumul: 
force at any threatened point mor 
quickly than can the enemy. The Turk 
having no railway nearer than one hi 
dred and fifty miles from Bagdad, 
compelled, in order to attack us, 
establish depots of munitions and stores 
within striking distance of our force: 
upon one or other of the river line 
These depots and the forces covering 
them we have, in succession, attacked 
and destroyed, and in this way ha 
cleared a wide circle round the city. 

There have been many discussions 
to whether we should have gone to 
Bagdad at all, and there can be no que 
tion but that we made a gross mistak 
in doing so in the autumn of 1914, be 
fore our preparations were completed 
and the force was adequate for its task 
But, as events have turned out, th 
gradual extension of the campaign whic! 
has been forced upon us by circun 
stances has in the end proved a blessing 
in disguise. For when the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk led to the withdrawal of 
the Russian forces from Asia Minor and 
from the Persian frontier, the road to 
the East was again open to the enemy, 
who has been doing his best to tak« 
advantage of the situation and rais 
trouble in Persia. At Bagdad we are 
much better placed to counter these en- 
terprises than we would be had we re- 
mained at Kut-el-Amara. 

Our campaigns in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine are, then, both prmanly de- 
fensive in character. In Mesopotamia 
we are defending India; in Palestine we 
are defending Egypt; and so long as we 
employ for these purposes only such 
forces as are required for defense they 
are strategically justifiable. If we had 
remained passive in the East and allowed 


the enemy to hammer at the doors of 


India and of Egypt, our power in the 
West would have been greatly circum- 
scribed and that of the enemy increased; 
for in these campaigns we have to a 


great extent exhausted the Ottoman 
armies and compelled the Turk to with- 
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all the forces he at one time had wealth of the country, which had van- 

on the Rumanian, Russian, and _ ished under Ottoman misgovernment, is 
lacedonian fronts. For the campaign — beginning to reappear. 

Mesopotamia we have been able to The same process is at work in south- 

almost wholly, and for the campaign ern Palestine, upon the future of which 

Palestine to a considerable extent, the establishment of direct railway com- 

n the resources in men and materials munication with Egypt cannot but have 


India. resources which could not have’ a far-reaching effect. The harbors on 
n made available to anything ap- the coast of Syria are notonously bad 
aching the same degree on the west- and this has greatly hampered the 
n front. In both theaters the develop- economic development of the Holy 
nts which have been forced upon us Land. In the future the pilgrims to 
the necessities of war will be of per- Jerusalem will, instead of having to risk 
anent benefit in peace. Turkish mis- a precarious and uncomfortable landing 


rule has been banished, and in its place at Jaffa, be carried luxuriously by train 
government is being gradually from Cairo or Alexandnia. 

stablished, under which the oppressed Whatever the Peace Conference may 
opulations are g: ning confidence and decide as to the future fate of Palestine 
turning to the ways of industry. In and Mesopotamia, it is certain that they 
Mesopotamia, in particular, the develop- must never be allowed to revert to the 
ents of the tes arbor, the improvements dark days of Turkish rule, from which 
f the waterways, the construction of | they have been rescued by Bnitish arms, 
ulways, and the extension of irrigation and it is equally certain that it was no 
ipon scientific lines are steadily driving lust of conquest, but the necessities of 
ick the line which divides ‘‘the desert defense, which have taken our arms into 
om the sown,” and the traditional these remote theate rs of war. 


The Healing of the World 
RB) EDWIN CURRAN 


HEN this wild butchery at last is through, 
God will heal up the battered breast of earth, 
Will bandage it with sunlight and with mirth, 
Will wash it with the rain and stars and dew. 
God, the sweet Docto1 of the centuries, 
With medicine of trees and roses here 
And emerald sward, will bind the bleeding sphere, 
Efface the crimson cuts with herbs of peace. 


Some day God’s kiss, the springtime, will return 
fo paint the ground with flowers where men die, 
lo cool and heal and soothe each mangled place. 
Like pure white fire the cherry-trees will burn; 
God’s birds will sing back sunshine through the sky, 
And God will bathe in flowers earth’s scarréd face. 
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eS | has been years since 
we HONE LG, 5) they have spoken of the 
Fy ‘WY? River Road in Ware- 
ai) ham, for, since the 
fa spring freshet in ’03, it 
PATVERI PAY \ has never been recon- 
KABOOSE structed. The Croftons 
themselves had the road close d by act of 
| egislature, but the road exists still, for 
roads are dithe ult to lose. \t prese nt it 
is only a green thread covered with old 
turt and blo« ked with blue be rmry bushes. 
A tall sapling stands squarely across the 
middle, spre ading out its branche sto bar 
the way of the passe! by; on moonlight 
nights in the spring it looks like a gra- 
clous white ghost. 

The road curves gently through the 
bit of wood and turns into a blueberry- 
pasture, and then it stops sheet and 
jumps into the river. The bank of the 
river is high in this spot, and the soil 
is stiff with the clay that makes the pot- 
teries of Huddleford, five miles farther 
down the river’s course. 





In the summer the river-bed becomes 
mottled with flat rocks sunning them- 
selves like giant crocodiles. In the 
spring the high banks shrink before the 
onrushing freshet, and the river widens 
and spre ads across the meadows until it 
looks more like a tawny lake than a 
stream. 

At its highest, the river runs red. This 
has happened seldom and the people in 
the countryside belie ve it is because the 
river has stained itself with blood. Be 
that as it may, the whole wide expanse 
of turgid water becomes a deep red— 
mud and blood is what it looks like. 

It is a strange sight, they say, and one 
that spe Ils dange - Flood descends with 
the red water, then the rivel overflows 
the lowlands and tears down its banks 
in its fury, forging out new channels, as 
if its unnatural color were the reflection 
of its own ensanguined heart. For fifteen 
years the rive! ceased to run red, as 
though glutted with its own disaster. 


River 


Road 
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People will tell you why that road 
closed and why even the name of C; 
ton’s Bend fell into disuse, but the \ 
not know the whole story. 

That no one knows except Lu 
Crofton. She knew it inside and « 
She knew its every detail as a law 
might know a case, for she stood at t 
bat of het own judgement, sometime 
judge, as prosecuting attorney, as law 
for the defense, and as the prisone: 
the bar; and she had been jury aS we 

Her trial was the longest in histor 
continued as it was for fifteen years, { 
no sooner had the prisoner been judged 
guilty than she brought an appeal bef 
the high tribunal of Heaven; and if s! 
was not judged guilty the prosecuti 
attorney was not satished. There w 
never an end to this trial, and the stri! 
of it showed in Lucia Crofton’s fac 
Folks said that it was living alone wit! 
that old warped colored woman of he: 
that made her queer; but it was not this, 
it was of the trial eternally in progré 
before Heaven’s bar, and which wa 
never really finished, but which came to 
an end only with her death. 

When the menacing red tide ran 
through the valley in the spring of 717, 
the people in the valley land said it was 
caused by the war. They never could 
accept the explanation of the wise men 
who declared that when the river rose so 


high it washed away certain deposits of 


red soil in the mountains, for to the peo 
ple who live in the valley disaster come 
when the river turns to blood. Certainly 
it was a strange sight when it ran red, 
especially on a bright day when the up- 
per side of the swift, lapping waves 
mirrored the blue of the sky. It looked 
more like some devouring serpent than 
like a river. 

Afterward Hugh Crofton moved away 
altogether, for he doesn’t wish to see that 
crimson tide again, since twice it hastaken 
those he loved. What he doesn’t know 
is that it left him one dear thing—that 





th 
to 
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is peace of mind, and that to him was 
the most necessary thing in the world, 
for he is a proud man. 

He would have known which side that 
silent jury of the spirit should have 

ken, but not every one would have 
creed with him. Had it ever come to 
would have fought it back 
It is no wonder that the case 


trial, many 
nd forth 
for and against Lucia Crofton dragged 
nd on, and that in the molding stress 
f conflict her face became ravaged as 
though by some slow inner fire. 


In the old days every one up and 
down valley took pride in T.ucia 
Crofton, as they took pride in the river, 
ind in the valley’s beauty, as if in some 
wal het gallantry was their credit, as 
f, among them, they 


the 


were responsible 
To get the full measure 
of her one had to remember how Abra- 
ham Crofton had been beloved. He was 
that rarest of all men, a lawyer without 
a legal mind, which meant that he was 
not only a just man, but a man who had 


for het he uty. 


depth to his kindness. He had more 
than this—-he had a unique humor, and 
his judgments and sentences are still 


quoted, for he was judge at the county- 
seat for ten years. 


It is high praise, but not too much 
for him-—-he belonged to the fellow- 
hip of Abraham Lincoln. He had 


defects of his virtues, which, even 
had he lived, would have prevented 
him from becoming great. His heart was 


the 


so soft that his hands were forever 
gutting his own pocket. He gave with 
such abundance that he was like a 


flower that blooms itself to death. He 
gave his time and his substance, which 
was not only his, but that of his wife 
and children as well. They say that in 
the end he gave his life, for he contracted 
pneumonia when driving on an errand 
of mercy—a ridiculous errand, too, no 
more than the getting of a nigger boy 
out of jail for stealing chickens. 

But the most imperious of God’s laws 
for him was the one which bade him 
respond to any call for help at whatever 
cost to himself. So when he died he left 
an imperishable memory, his affairs 
in deep disorder, his three farms which 
his father had left him mortgaged, 
and Lucia with three children—the 

Vor. CXXXVII.—No 
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baby, Ruth eight, and Hugh 
ten. 

People in the valley still talk of Abra- 
ham Crofton’s funeral, for it seemed as 
if by one concerted thought the people 
arose and came to do him honor. There 
Was a certain road down the mountain 
which looked all day long as though 
ants were crawling over it. This was the 
road that tapped all the hill-town ham 
lets, and every one who had a horse o1 
sound legs came marching down that 
road to the valley. Phey brought with 
them their children that they might re 
member, as they grew up, they had gone 
to Judge Crofton’s funeral. Lucia Crof 
ton het and this 
trickle of black flowing down the moun 
tain-side, and her heart was lifted up 
within her. She dedicated herself at that 
moment to the service of her husband’s 
memory, and her first act was the put 
ting of vain mourning from her. ‘That 
was more than the valley had expected 
of her. It expected that she would be 
stricken to earth. How could she SUI 
vive without his cherishing love about 
her, people wondered, for during het 
marriage she had been carried over the 
rough places as a mother would carry 
her child in her arms. Of course, there 
had been difficulties with money, pinch 
ing, small self-denials, but if Abraham 
Crofton spent money like rain, it flowed 
back to him like water. Only, now that 
he dead, there was nothing but 
mortgages and disorder. 

How many offers of help came to 
Lucia! How much kindness surrounded 
her! They said of her, ‘‘She has never 
had to raise her hand; she has never 
had to think about anything.” At the 
first business meeting, however, it ap 
peared that had thought about 
things whether she had to or not. More 
than any one knew, she had been the 
partner of his extravagance. She knew 
where she stood surprisingly well; sur- 
prisingly, too, she knew the way out. 
Love had kept her soft and young in 
spite of her recent tears, for when Balles- 
tier and Judge Holland and Sears, the 
president of the bank, came to advise 
with her, she looked no more than a 
girl, tall and slender in her black clothes 
and as sweet and outgoing as a girl to 
their sympathy. 


sat at window saw 


Was 


she 
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When they began to talk they found 
her instinct with what Sears called a 
“business imagination.”” When they 
asked what she wanted most— 

“Time,” she replied—‘‘time and a 
free hand with my farms.” 

‘F you will sell the lower farm, 
Lucia,” Judge Holland began, with the 
privilege of an old friend, “we could 
clear off most of the mortgages.” 

“T will clear them off without selling 
anything,” she flashed. 

“Do you mean you can run the three 
farms single-handed?” Sears inquired. 
For the Crofton property was threefold 

the home farm where Lucia lived, and 
down beyond the bend of the river— 
called Crofton’s Bend—along the River 
Road, two other farms, each with its 
farm-houses, stables, and barns—an in- 
herited patrimony of which the judge 
had been proud. 

Lucia sat up eagerly on the edge of 
her chair, her black clothes trailing about 
her. Courage, they said, flamed out of 
her, and they sat and listened instead of 
advising. When they went away Judge 
Holland cleared his throat. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “what we 
have witnessed to-day has been a fine, 
inspiring sight.’ 

He was of the old schoo; and loved to 
use sounding periods, yet this time there 
was no overstatement in his words, nor 
in those of Sears, who added: 

‘That is a beautiful, brave woman.” 

That was when the valley began being 
proud of Lucia Crofton, and it kept 
on through the years that she raised her 
children. 

Before Ruth was twenty Merrill Clay 
came courting her. He was Hugh’s 
senior by two years. A proper husband 
for Ruth, every one agreed, a blond man 
with a face as brown as if he had fol- 
lowed the sea, a hater of injustice, ten- 
der, hot-tempered, warm-hearted. She 
received one of the farms of Crofton’s 
Bend as her portion. Hugh was to have 
the other when he married. But the 
thought of marriage seemed far from 
him. Both he and Ruth showed the 
effect of their early struggle with pov- 
erty. 

Especially Hugh. He was a dark, 
proud man who had been stern with 
himself for his mother’s sake and his 
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father’s memory. Perhaps he went too 
far in the purgation of the flesh; per- 
haps he was too punctilious in his deyo- 
tion to his father’s memory. Nothing 
short of perfection could suit him, and 
it may be that he felt his father’s he: 
flaming warm within him and that 
feared encumbering human ties befor 
he should have done what he believed to 
be his duty. 

Allan, ten years younger, had no 
share in the early struggles. He vy 
perhaps, the dearest of all to Lucia, | 
while she worked with the others 
played with Allan. He was the gard 
spot of her heart, and every day, wit 
his hot generosities, he seemed more a 
more to reincarnate his father’s spirit 

He was home on his summer vacati 
the year of Hugh’s marriage, wi 
happened this way. Allan and Lu 
were in the flower-garden which s1 
rounded the house. Ruth and Mer: 
had driven over and the tea-table, 
cording to their custom, was set on t 
lawn under the big linden-tree. Cant: 
bury-bells and foxgloves spired abo 
them. Snapdragons made splashes 
color against the green lawn. They s 
Hugh hurrying toward them with t 
swift way of a bearer of good news. 

The thought, ‘‘ How like his father 
looks to-day!” pierced through Luci: 
mind. The gravity of his years ha 
fallen from him, and yet there was ex: 
tation in his gladness. It was as if h 
gravity had been the sheath of. son 
flower, and now this flower had bloomed 
Impulsively Lucia held out her arms t: 
him, and he gathered her up and kisse: 
her with a gesture which he had learne: 
from his father. 

Then he said, 
ried.” 

Lucia kissed and blessed him, anc 
then she said, ““She’s very young, isn’t 
she, dear?” 

At this Merrill Clay smiled to himself 
because he had thought this also; ther 


“T’m going to be mai 


‘had been a note in Hugh’s voice wit! 


which one never speaks of grown-up 
people. It was as if the shining loveli 


ness of the youth of this unknown gir! 
was reflected in his face. 
“What can she see-in me?’ 
next thing Hugh said. 
They had to smile at him. 


was the 


He called 
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forth from them the tenderness which a 


child evokes. He was unconscious of 


the smile of comprehension which Lucia 

ind Allan exchanged, and yet Lucia felt 
that tears were not far from her eyes. 
He had always guarded his heart jeal- 
ously; he gave it now completely. 

‘I'll tell you who she’s like more 
than any one else—I don’t know why | 
didn’t think of it, but it’s true—she’s 
like Allan.”” He clapped Allan on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ You know, mother, what I 
mean. You know all the things that 
make us all love Allan so! It really 
should be Allan instead of me,” he 
added, with a lover’s humility; and then, 
with exultation in his voice, “but it 
isn’t Allan, it’s me! I don’t understand 
it, but it is.” 

“How long have you known her?” 
| ucia asked. 

“Three 


He peered into a remote past. 
Who could 


day $5. he said. 

At this they all laughed. 
have helped laughing? Hugh had been 
an advocate of marriages based upon 
community of tastes and a similar up- 
bringing. He had maintained that all 
people should marry as Merrill and Ruth 
had done—the Clays and the Croftons 
were neighbors and Merrill had carried 
Ruth’s school-books for her. 

“And we’re going to be married three 
days from now.” 

He looked at his mother challengingly, 
as he had looked when, as a little boy, 
he had meant to defy her. For answer, 
she swept back the dark hair from his 
forehead and kissed him. 

It was one of those occasions when all 
practical considerations become imper- 
tinent. One may not argue with the 
rightness of the stars. No one had ever 
seen Hugh as he was that day.. He 
seemed younger than Allan, as if he were 
pressing all the golden moments of boy- 
hood into an hour. Lucia wondered 
what loveliness it was that could so 
evoke such hidden loveliness in him and 
could so release his spirit, burdened as it 
had been by the weight of early respon- 
sibility. 


“‘T want to go around shouting, ‘I love 
Judith!” he said. 

The name, Judith M: arsden, awoke 
some echo of memory in Lucia. A vague 


feeling of disaster sped across her mind 


like a passing cloud. She knew tnere 
was a recluse by that name living on the 
mountain, though before she had time 
to speculate further he poured out his 
story on them with amazing disregard 
for privacy. He included Allan as one 
felt he might have included the world. 
Boiled down, it was this: he had been 
up in the mountains on business; had 
been overtaken by a storm near the 
Marsdens’ house. Marsden and he had 
liked each other. He had met Judith; 
he had loved her, and she had loved him. 
One gathered Marsden himself had been 
swept along on the rushing tide of their 
sudden love and its beauty, as Lucia 
had been. They were to be married at 
once, and coming with Bessarabia to live 
on the farm down Crofton’s Bend which 
adjoined Ruth’s. He spoke as if Lucia 
knew by intuition who this Bessarabia 
was—a colored woman, she turned out, 
a dwarfish little creature who had been 
Judith’s nurse. 

There was comment enough, up and 
down the valley, you may be sure. 


People tried to remember the history of 


the Marsdens. There was a vague sense 
as of some disaster, some cloud of calam- 
ity about them, from which no facts 
emerged. 

Philip Marsden had been living in the 
mountains twenty years. His slender 
dealings with the people about him made 
him respected and even beloved. 


While Hugh and Judith were away on 
their wedding trip Lucia got the house 
by Crofton’s Bend in order, and on the 
day of their arrival Mr. Marsden drove 
down from the mountain, Bessarabia, 
hunched and watchful, beside him, and 
Judith’s white riding-mare following 
them. Lucia always remembered that 
moment with the definiteness of outline 
of a steel engraving. Marsden’s eyes 
held the memory of tragedy; he seemed 
starting out tentatively, and without 
trust, on some new adventure. Bessa- 
rabia, like some spry little animal who 
had been warped by a trap, sat beside 
him, and the piled, old-fashioned luggage 
about them and the white horse behind 
them gave to the lot of them a legendary 
aspect. 

They were people who didn’t belong 
within the ordered harmonies of Lucia’s 
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life; still, they attracted her, both of 
them. It was a lovable oddity that they 


embodied, and yet one had no instinct 


to laugh at them; instead, one won- 
dered me ee ae 
Lucia wondered a good deal; she 


wondered still more the first hour of 
Judith’s return. For neither the old 
woman nor Marsden himself would take 
their eyes off Lucia; they held her with 
an oddly questioning gaze. What was it 
they expected to find, Lucia wondered. 
Did they imagine Hugh was an ogre? 
It aroused in her both impatience and 
foreboding, and then she forgot them in 
Judith’s charm. 

The girl swept her 
had swept Hugh away 
After all, it was only a dim 
Judith which Lucia had 
seen on Hugh’s face. It was not only 
that Judith had beauty; walked 
into their hearts with the directness of a 
child—a shy, good child that demands 
nothing, but who appeals to the love of 
every 

Enchantment was Merrill Clay’s word 
for her. 

“He loves her too much,” was Allan’s 
comment as L ucia and they drove home. 

Lucia could never put her finger on 
the moment when the serene intensities 
of love deserted Hugh and torture took 
its place. It came gradually, like day- 
light fading into a twilight peopled with 
dubious shadows. 

He loved her too much. He loved her 
so much that his eyes ached for the sight 
of her when he was not with her. He 
loved her so much that life held no 
reality for him when she was away. 

Judith was used to wide, cool spaces 
and the impersonal solitude of the 
woods. She was farther-ranging than 
the valley women. Often Lucia would 
see her on her white horse, her bronze 
head gleaming in the sun, making for the 
mountains and their quiet. Then Lucia 
would go down the valley road which 
skirted the river, on some pretext to 
visit Hugh, and find him raging up and 
down as though in anguish for his loss, 
waiting for her return. It was a love 
that consumed and scorched him and 
against which he was powerless. 

Ruth’s comfortable theory was that 
Hugh over the child and 


away as she 
by her loveli- 
ness. 
reflection of 


she 


one. 


was 


crazy 
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would presently get over it. Mer: 
sympathy was with Judith. She needed 
cooler places, more play—less tensenes; —= 
was his version. 

What was wrong? Lucia couldn’t te! 
There was no one to blame. 
watched Bessarabia, who, grotesque 
watchful, was a barometer of their | 
piness. 

Toward spring Lucia heard their v: 
ous versions—a series of vague impr 
sions—Bessarabia’s first. Lucia went ¢ 
the house on Crofton’s Bend one d 
and found Bessarabia peering out of thy 
window. As she had a dozen times, 1 
colored woman opened her mouth a: 
to speak, and closed it again. 








“What are you watching for?” ask 
Lucia, sharply. “What are you afra 
of?” 

“T ain’t afraid o’ nuthin’,” she said, | 


turning her head away. 

“You are,” Lucia insisted. “Y; 
are. You’ve always been afraid! H 
father has been afraid, too. Mr. Ma: 
den is afraid.” 

“T ain’t afraid,” Bessarabia repeat: 
“but I can’t help watchin’ my bab 
It’s like she was enchanted! It ain’t hi 
fault folks loves her like dey does!”’ 

“Of course it isn’t,” said Luci: 
**She’s lovely, and we all love her.” 

“Oh, you-all’s all right! It’s Mist’ 
Hugh. Sometimes he love her so dere’ 
no air for her to breve. Sometimes he 
scared, he loves her so, and leaves h« 
shiverin’ in the cole. He love in a 
awful oneasy fashion, Mis’ Crofto1 
When Mist’ Hugh come up to us and 
seen him so grand and grave, an’ den | 
seen him melt like snow, I sez to Mist’ 
Marsden: ‘It’s come. We can’t help it 
All we gotta do is pray.’ Oh, if she wa 
like other folks!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Lucia. 

“T dunno! I dunno!’ Bessarabia 


cried. “I’m scared. I’m always scared. 
It’s like her ma. They killed her be- 
tween em, lovin’ her. 


“TI don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” Lucia said, impatiently. 

“Some folks is born dat way,” said 
Bessarabia. ‘‘Dey’s born to be loved 
too much. Where dey come trouble fol- 
lers. ~Tain’t deir fault. Dey can’t help 
it. It’s de stars!” 

Lucia walked slowly home, trying to 
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unravel the old woman’s chatter. Her 
mird traveled out down the years. She 
thought of the beautiful and fateful 
women of history who carried in their 
‘nnocent hands life and death. She 
knew what Hugh felt, for, in a way, 
every mother has felt the touch of this 
destructive love when she has held het 
own children in her arms. Some moth- 


ers are haunted with it, and take no joy 
‘ny their children because the shadow of 
loss forever darkens their lives. Lucia 


knew it was this shadow that was men- 
acing Hugh and darkening the fair 
spaces of his life. 
~ She found him at her home when she 
returned, walking up and down in his 
tless fashion. 
‘I’ve just 
Lucia volunteered. 
“Has Judith come back?” 
No,”’ said | ucia. 
She put her hand on his hot forehead. 
Hugh spoke nrst. 
*Tt’s absurd of me, 
\ little,” 
he loves you. 
“Oh,” he cried, “how can I be sure? 
She’s so much younger than I am. She’s 


come from your house, 


he asked. 


isn’t it?” he said. 


‘You know 


she agreed. 


” 


» much too good for me, and she seems 
forever—to be escaping me!” 
“Come,” said Lucia, with a touch of 
ernness in her compassion; “you've 
ne this long enough.” 
hey talked for a long time, their 
hands clasped together, while he 
ned with himself, and when he went 
ay his heart was more at rest. 
hortly after he had gone Judith came 
Her face was pink with the air of 
early spring. She went up to Lucia and 
ried her head in her shoulder with a 
ttle gesture that always hurt Lucia’s 


rea- 


heart, it was so full of confidence and 
eetness. Then she raised her eyes 
quarely. 


“What do I do that’s wrong?” she 

ked. “I don’t make Hugh happy. I 
don’t! I don’t! And I love him so. He 
eems forever asking me for something 
| haven’t given him. 
tormented with fear. I just like to 
be ilone sometimes I’m used to it.” 

She spoke as if pleading with | ucia to 
tell her what was wrong. That was the 
sum of Lucia’s knowledge of the whole 


intangible business 


He seems forever 
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Late that spring Allan came home, 
convalescent after an illness. Lucta and 
he were standing together in the open 
doorway, looking over the valley, their 
arms about each other, when Judith 
came flying down the River Road. 
Lucia heard Allan draw his breath in 
sharply. The word, enchantment, ros¢ 
to the surface of Lucia’s mind. ‘There 
was a lovely swiftness in the girl’s ap- 
proach—a flashing, breathless beauty. 
It was the beauty that men have fol- 
lowed blindly—for which they leave 
their homes and betray their country. 
The pitile ss love line Ss which obse sses the 
hearts of men who respond toit. Frag 
ments of Bessarabia’s talk echoed in 
Lucia’s ears “ite not het fault she 
don’t know Judith didn’tknow. She 
hadn’t learned that men’s hearts would 
turn to her; she hadn’t learned caution 
She knew only how to give, and she ran 
toward Allan, her hands outstretched. 
It was the enchantment of spring and 
of childhood, of a gracious, loving heart. 
She dazzled the boy with it. It was like 
coming out into too much sunlight after 
a long illness. 

From that moment they were together 
continually. Judith bloomed. She had 
needed companionship and play, for 
Hugh did not know how to play. He 
himself seemed contented enough with 
their friendship. 

“She needed companionship of some 
one near her own age,” was how he put 
it. He threw himself into his work, and 
for a time life flowed as evenly as the 
river. 

They had been riding one day, and 
Lucia stood at the window, watching for 
Allan. He rode up slowly, sitting slackly 
in his saddle. Slowly he dismounted and 
walked to the barn, the roan following 
him. He came in and sat down before 
the fire, gazing into it. Suddenly he got 
up and shook his shoulders impatiently, 
as if trying to shake loose some burden. 

“T think I'll go to-morrow,” he told 
Lucia, but he did not go. Instead, he 
flung himself on his horse and rode off 
across the mountain. He spent long 
hours brooding before the fire. He had 
not fully recovered his strength, and love 
had come to him like a freshet in spring, 
for some one for him unattainable; for 
some that he 


one, according to his code, 
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must not care for since he WaS a good 


boy, full of idealism, never a squanderer 


of p: assion. 


He tried to go—Lucia saw nim as if 


tugging at anchor, and yet he stayed, 
hiding his tragic sense of dishonor be- 
hind his habitual gaiety. He stayed, 
but he stayed away from Judith. 
This for a week, and then she came for 
him. 

She came into the room like a blos- 
soming rose-bush, like a breath of spring. 
Enchantment, loveliness, enhanced by a 
hint of tears. 

“Have I—have I done something you 
didn’t like?’ she began. 

“Of course you haven't.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she answered, and 
put both hands on his shoulders. 

Lucia wanted to cry out to her. It 
seemed impossible that she should be so 
pitilessly innocent. 

“Let’s celebrate by going for a ride,” 
Allan suggested. ‘The shadow had fallen 
from him. He had forgotten everything 
except that he was to be with her. 
Lucia walked up and down, unconscious 
that her pity for her boy would not let 
her stand still. Suddenly she stopped 
and looked at her face in the glass. It 
was full of sternness. In some hidden 
depths of herself she judged Judith. 

Yet Judith had come, Lucia had to 
admit, as though she were making peace 
with a dear brother whom she feared she 
had offended. 

As she pondered, history grew real to 
Lucia. It was not for nothing that men 
had feared women. Not all the calm 
love of mothers for children, the devo- 
tion of good wives to husbands, could 
atone in the hearts of men for the de- 
struction of the magic enchantment. 
Wasn’t it more criminal to be such a 
God’s fool than to be actually wicked? 
It was the beauty of her goodness that 
had won Hugh, that even gave her 
Merrill’s pity—undeserved pity, Lucia 
decided. She had not suffered; only the 
others. 

In Bessarabia’s mind it was the stars 

“Whar dey go, misfortune follows.” 
Then, as if in answer to her thought, 
Bessarabia came hobbling up the path. 

“Whar’s Mis’ Judith?” she gasped. 
“Whar Mis’ Judith?” 

“Why?” Lucia wanted to know 


**Kase Mist’ Hugh is lookin’ for he 

*There’s nothing strange about tl} 
is there?” 

“He’s speshu: lookin’ for her!” 

“She’s gone up to her father’s.” 

“Mist’ Allan he gone, too, w 
her?” asked Bessarabia. 

“Yes, he’s gone with her,” Lu 
answered. 

Bessarabia sat down. Her attitu 
struck Lucia rigid, for there was in | 
pose an expression of surrender whic! 
said, ‘‘All 1s over—it’s finished.”’ S 
her head drooping, and 
without a word, without looking up, s! 
went back home. Lucia watched her 
she hobbled down the River Roa 
Hugh followed shortly after this. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “whe 
Allan and Judith are?” 

Lucia told him. 

“Tl sit here and wait for them, if y« 
don’t mind.” 

They had spoken to each other to 
smoothly for honesty, and they knew it 

He sat waiting in unalterable quiet 
through the long afternoon. Lucia 
walked around and around the wall o! 
his silence, trying to find some means of 
entry, but there was none. She could 
only guess what was behind it. Thi 
silence endured, lengthened, but never 
broke, and Hugh, buried in his thoughts, 
concentrated in his waiting, did not 
know that his eyes had not left the win- 
dow which governed the road. 

Then toward evening there was the 
beat of a horse’s hoofs and Allan flashed 
into the yard. But still Hugh did not 
leave his unnatural silence; still he did 
not move. All he said was, when Allan 
came in: 

“Where’s Judith?” 

A light as of some inner happiness was 
on Allan’s face. ‘‘Why, I left her at 
home!” Then he stopped short at the 
sight of Hugh’s face. ‘“‘I left her at 
home. We had a wonderful ride.” 

‘I dare say,” said Hugh. 

The light and color ebbed together 
from Allan’s face. ‘“‘What do you 
mean?” he asked. “‘What are you talk- 
ing about, Hugh?” 

**Don’t let’s waste words, 


arose slow ly, 


” said Hugh. 


“You know what I’m talking about. If 
she loves you, Allan, what 1s there for 
me to say? But if you only love her, you 
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light let us keep whatever happiness 
we have left!” 

Chen he went away without looking at 
jlan. without giving him a chance to 
sewer. He had done a terrible thing, 

iel thing, for he had brought out 

n’s secret into the light of day. 
\llan passed Lucia on his way to his 
as though he did not see her. All 

sht Lucia kept vigil with him as he 
alked up and down in his torment. He 

d sinned against his brother and 
ainst every code that made life worth 

ne for him, and he had not been 

wed even privacy in his suffering. 
| ird dawn he must have slept, for 
icia heard nothing more. 

Next morning he came out and 

ed her gently, and talked quite 

irally about going away. She helped 

n pack while she gossiped about the 

ill things of life. Then he went out 

i walk. He didn’t come back. She 

ited, a sense of disaster growing 
ithin her. 

kvening came. 
imrose, the 


The sky was a light 
river was silver, the earth 
\ group of people, dark 
ots against the twilit fields, came 
» the River Road. They walked slowly, 
r they carried a burden between them. 
\s Lucia ran down the path, Merrill 
himself from the 
his arms around her 


shadow. 


and 
ind his hand 


tached others 


er her eyes. 
\llan?”’ she 
ned to him?” 
“The river,’ Merrill answered. ‘‘ The 
rs rising. His skiff was overturned. 
le wasn’t strong enough; it—it—got 


“What’s hap- 


aske d. 


Y) 


Che travail of grief was stern with 
Lucia and Hugh. It tore at them; it 
wld not let them Afterward, 
iring the long years of her trial, Lucia 
alized how little they thought of 
ludith in the days that followed and 
ow they excluded her from the fellow- 
hip of grief. She remembered, too, how 
they blamed Judith wordlessly. During 
that time, too, 1t was as if Hugh’s affec- 
tion ebbed out on as compelling a tide 
S it had flowed to her. 
No wonder she turned to Merrill, no 
wonder! Merrill was touched by he r 
loveliness. She had always lived in the 


rest. 
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heart of love, and now love had cast her 
forth. 

They had no proof, of course, that 
what had happened was anything but an 
accident. ‘They had what was worse, 
their moral certainty. 

Aloud Hugh blamed himself. He felt 
as if he had put a knife in Allan’s heart 
when Allan was too weak to defend him- 
self. But beneath his blame of himself 
he blamed Judith. One thing stood out 
clear and definite, that the boy had been 
following his cons¢ 1¢ nce, kee ping away 
from her, making ready to go, and she 
had come for him, winning the heart out of 
his body with her intolerable sweetness. 

Why couldn’t she have let him alone? 

That was what all three of them asked 
one another with their questioning eyes 

that was Judith’s damnation. It was 
a shallow excuse with which she had 
sought him. There was no weakness in 
\llan; he was capable of walking up to 
her bravely and asking her to dispel 
whatever shadow might have fallen be- 
tween them. 

The three of them mourned Allan to- 
gether in silence. The waste of it 
was what made it unbe arable. His love- 
liness, his and his beauty, 
snuffed out for nothing, while all about 
them bloomed spring. 

Only the and more 
menacing each day, no longer blue, but 
a tawny yellow, on its surface uprooted 
trees, empty skiffs, rails of fences, and 
sometimes the smaller outbuildings 
forerunners of great disaster. 

At first Judith accepted her exclusion. 
Then a dark understanding of what was 


sweetness, 


river rose rose, 


implied began to grow in her spirit. It 
was then that Merrill began to be kind 
to her. He had a hot dislike of injustice. 
He thought they were unjust to her, and 
Ruth and he quarreled. Ruth would 
not talk of what had happened, only 
that the peace of her house was rent in 
two. Finally, out of her pain, she cried: 

“What has happened to us all? We 
are poisoned! All of us are poisoned! 
Merrill and I—quarrel—and Hugh— 
Hugh sees it, too.” 

“Sees what?” asked Lucia. 


“Sees that Merrill—takes sides. He 
makes an excuse—Merrill—to go to 
Judith every day. Do you know what 


he calls her? ‘That poor, stricken 
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child.” He thinks she should never have 
married a man like Hugh. He’s always 
thought that.” 

“What sort of a man should she have 
married?” asked Lucia, bleakly. 

“One like himself, I suppose,’” Ruth 
answered, with harsh bitterness. 

\fterward, as Lucia thought it over, 
it seemed to her the truth—that they 
had been poisoned. By what? By their 
own jealousies, their own thwarted 
lives? Afterward, as she sorted the facts 
out, one by one, and turned them over 
and over in her mind, Lucia could not 
remember one ungracious act, one un- 


lovely word, on Judith’s part. She 
needed love and comfort and took it 
wherever she could find it. And yet, 


Allan was dead, Hugh was stricken to 
the heart, and peace had fled Ruth’s 
house. Antagonism grew between the 
two men—old friends, good neighbors, 
kinsmen. 

Merrill, the champion of Judith, 
showing them all recklessly what he felt, 
finally breaking all bounds of discretion 
by PIN ing his t houghts the form of words. 
The conversation, as Ruth reported it, 
ran like this: 

* Judith is not looking well,’’ Merrill 
began. 

“No?” Hugh answered. “That is 
strange.” 

“Not very strange,” Merrill an- 
swered, with a level insistence. ‘Why 
don’t you take her away?” he burst out. 
‘Take her away from all this, Hugh, and 
straighten it out.” 

“Straighten out Allan’s death, you 
mean?” Hugh suggested. “‘He would 
be just as dead wherever we were, 
wouldn’t he?” 

Hugh rested his questioning eves on 
Merrill. They said, ‘‘What’s all this to 
you?” 

“Your oven wife doesn’t look any too 
well,” he suggested. “What if each of 
us were to look after his own wife?” 

He underscored it lightly and_ his 
accent was like the flick of a whip across 
Merrill’s face, and for a moment, Ruth 
insisted, murder flamed in the eyes of 
both of them. For one moment they 
stood there, facing each other, tense and 
white and menacing. Then Merrill said, 
shortly, ‘““Come, Ruth,” and left the 
house. 


“Since then he hasn’t seen hx 
Ruth added. ‘‘He walks up and doy 
[ hear him muttering in his sleep. |} 
thinks of nothing else!’ She stood | 
fore her mother, her gracious sweetn: 
turned to tragedy. 

“T can’t help hating her!’ she said. 

is} / had NEVEr Seen her! / ors h 

> dead!” 

“Hush!” said Lucia. ‘You must 
say such things!’ her words soundi 
trivial and inadequate in her ears. 

“What have we got to look forwa 
to?’ Ruth cried. ‘‘When shall we find 
peace again?” 

That Lucia could not answer. §S 
put her arm around Ruth and togeth 
they walked down the road past tl 
River Road. 

“The river’s running red again,” sa 
Ruth, her mind far off. 

“Yes, said Lucia. 

The red, menacing river denied tl 
tenderness of spring. The red, onrushin; 
river spread its tide toward the horizor 
They talked of former floods and of ho 
many times the River Road ha 
changed, and as they talked their eve 
questioned each other. They found n 
answer as to how peace or happines 
was ever to find a dwelling-place amon; 
the five of them. 

The next day was like sultry mid 
summer. Dark clouds big with thunds 
rolled down the valley. As though 
driven before the storm, Lucia sav 
Judith on her white horse making for the 
mountain road. She was leaning over 
in her saddle, giving the horse his will 
There was something about her that 
suggested flight and disaster. 

A few minutes later came Merrill in 
pursuit of Judith. Again the sound of a 
rapidly driven horse brought Lucia to 
the window, and Hugh fled past. He 
had had just time to harness and follow 
in Merrill’s pursuit. They had streamed 
down the road on a current of disaster. 
Murder was abroad that day. Lucia 
did not need Bessarabia’s story of a 
quarrel—of Judith’s flight. She came to 
Lucia, wailing: 

“Help my baby! Dey’s goin’ to be 
murder! Dey’s goin’ to kill each other!” 
and Lucia sent her away. 

The storm obliterated the landscape 
in a sheet of steely rain. It passed, and 











THE 


1 pale , treat he rous sun came out, throw - 
ine the young green of the hills into re- 
lief against the clouds. 

All day | ucia sat and watched. 
people use d the Rivet Road. Night and 
storm together darkened the world. 

Suddenly Lucia thought, “The River 


Few 


Road!’ Before now the red tide had 
aten into it. She hurried down. The 
red had gone from the river arid its 


urrent flowed black. Lucia could dis- 
tinguish the dark shapes of things, of 
houses and of wreckage, on its surface. 
[hen she stopped a dozen yards from the 
river. The slendid margin between the 
road and the rivel had bee n eaten away. 
[he road ran squarely to the river, 
which swirled below the sheer bank. It 
had been cut off as though with a knife. 

Darkness again desce nded on the land 
and the rain came in floods. Lucia ran 
to the house and lighted the lantern, 
and in the darkness and rain she tugged 
make a_ barricade 
the road. Then the darkness lifted a 
little, the rain was lighter, and Lucia 
he ard the sound of ahorse. She'stood still. 

“Judith!” she thought. “I’m only 
\ sudde n thought pie rce d 


at rails to across 


just in time. 


her and left her motionless. It was, 
“What if I hadn't come!” Now she 
was sure she heard the sound of a 
horse "s hoofs above the rush of the rain, 
and still she stood motionless by the 


roadside. ‘‘ What I didn’t ki 
Ri er R ad vas | ded - 

She saw, as though drowning, the pict- 
ure of their life, murder stalking, the 
happiness of their tranquil days de- 
stroyed. She saw the figure of Judith, 
flying as if hunted, and sudden pity 
cushed ovel he Fr. | he tears came to he r 
What cure there for her? 
She was flying before the storm of mur- 
der. A poor, whirling leaf in the stream 
of men’s desire—ignorant and loving— 
lost through her own loveliness. 

Through the blackness came an on- 
coming rush of white like the crest of a 
wave. 

“If I hadn’t come,” Lucia thought. 
“Sorrow and—then instead of 
murder and despait Without her 
will, it seemed that her hands hid the 
lantern in the black folds of her dress. 
She stood there, blotted in the darkness, 


eyes. was 


peace 
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inaistinguishable, hiding the light of he1 
lantern, and as she stood there she heard 
het the 


voice crying out into storm, 
“O God! let their sins be on me!” She felt 
neither hate nor regret nor fear, but, 


instead, pity for all of them, for the men 

for Allan and the hunted girl. She 
seemed held motionless in the grasp of 
a higher energy than her own. 

Che white horse and its rider passed 
by like a shadow. The mud of the 
horse’s heels spattered | ucla, standing 
with the lantern hidden in her skirt. 
Now she tried to open her mouth, but 
still she was held as though in the grip of 
fear. 
on. 
a ghost 


She heard the horse’s hoofs going 
It disappeared around the bend lik« 
down the road which ended 
sheer in the brimming river. 

Then made a barricade in the 
road, and swung the lantern from the 
middle of it, talking without knowing 
what she said, talking as if arguing with 
her God. 

“Better me than one of them,” she 
“Better me! What happiness was 
there for them? Not for any of them! 
O God! not for any of them, and murder 
stalking!” 

She had sinned their sin for them 
without anger, almost against her will. 
She had seen as though in a flash of 
lightning the future illuminated, the 
hearts of all of them purged by sudden 
grief. 


she 


said. 


That is the why the River 
Road is closed, why even Crofton’s Bend 
has lost its name, and with the closing 
of the road it was as if they shut out 


reason 


from their minds the memory of the 
disaster. For the Croftons were like 
that. They have the tradition of 


Lucia’s courage. But there was one per- 
son for whom only death could bring 
forgetfulness. Life proved her right, for 
Ruth and Merrill lived together in har- 
mony as they had before, and after some 
vears Hugh married again, and his chil- 
dren grew up about him. Life proved 
her right, and yet she never could prove 
herself right. The trial went on cease- 
lessly in her heart before the tribunal of 
Heaven. It may be that her prayer was 
answered and that she took the burden 
of their sins upon her. 
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BY RICHARD ORLAND 


[Lhe Kerensky 


Russian Army Die 


ATKINSON 


Government requested the Root Commission to recommend 
that young men be sent to Russia from 
the morale of the troops on the eastern 


\merica, im a last effort to strengthen 
front. Mr. Atkinson was one of the 


first party of eleven which went, under the auspices of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., to undertake this work.] 


*S the engine jerked us 
G vA aah i565 slowly into the little 
§ FY 2 station of Zalazea | was 
wakened by the burst- 
ing of shrapnel some- 
where above my head. 
PRD SS ell,anyway, 
they’re still at it!” | thought, and | 
walked out to the front of the car to 
look around. Sudde nly the darkne SS Was 
relieved by the dancing white light of a 
sky-rocket which emerged from the 
woods across the me adow to my left ; 
As that flickered away and dropped to 
‘ arth a mi ichine-gun began to cough- 
cough-cough-cough-cough, trying to fll 
in +n silence with its nervous 
rattle. 
I had been Petrograd on business, 
and was returning to take up my work 
iwain among the troops of the Tenth 





Army The Russian front consisted of 
three sections: the northern, the mid- 
dl or western, and the southern. lhe 


fenth Army was stationed in the center 
of the western front, about four hundred 
miles west of Moscow. 

Phat night I slept in the car, and the 
next morning made my way over toa 
large white house half hidden in a group 
The station and all the build- 
ings around it had been shelled or struck 
by bombs from the enemy’s aircraft. 
Occasional graves, numerous gaping 
hole S, and stray ditches which seemed to 
lead nowhere combined to give the field 
the appearance of a hopeless jig-saw 
puzzle. 

| found my old friend, Staff-Captain 
Zarov, working in his room. 

‘Good morning,” I said. “I came 


of trees. 


back to see if this part of the front wa 
still here.” 

He welcomed me into his small quar 
ters with a heartiness that left no doubt 
of its sincerity. He Was nervous- 
ly eager for any news that | might 
bring. 

** How’s Petrograd? And Moscow o 
were the first of a half-dozen leading 
questions. 

“ Petrograd has practically gone over 
to the Bolsheviki,” I said. ‘‘ Kerensky is 
on his way there with troops from the 
northern front, but I’m afraid they will 
not fight against their old comrades in 
the capital garrison. The revolution has 
not started in Moscow vet. We 
all expe cted it in Petrograd Friday, 
but things were all mght until this 
week.” 

“But they had a bad scare in Mo- 
lodechtno while I was there this after- 
noon,” | added. “ Bolshevik workmen 
came from Petrograd by the back line, 
and undertook to drive out the Kerensky 
Committee of the Tenth Army. The 
committee somehow got word of their 
approach in time to send for help. A 
squad of Cossacks from this district gal- 
loped over to the town and there was a 
nice little battle for a few minutes when 
that Petrograd train pulled in! Those 
fellows who got away will not bother 
this part of the country very soon again, 
ll wager. And your division—is 
everything quiet? 

“Things are much worse than when 
you were here before,” the captain an- 


swered, shaking his head. ‘The regi- 
ments at the front would be all mght if 
they were left alone, but the Staff regi- 
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ment 1S a bad lot. They've had this 
Bolshevik idea for a long while; and 
ince word came of the outbreak in 


Petrograd there’s no living with them. 
They have a leader here who once mur- 
dered a family of twelve down in Odessa. 
He was sent to Siberia for life, but was 
ed during the March revolution, 
iming that he was a political prisoner. 
le landed here in the Staff, and -the 
mmittee appointed him head tele- 
He has picked out a 
nch « his assistants and 
ey do a heap of mischief. They keep 
eging on those poor ignorant devils to 
me out-and-out Bolsheviki and go 
Petrograd to join the mob there. 
(Germany must be paying him a fat sum. 
But there’s no to have him 
re sted!’ 


| remembered that man. One evening, 


yne-ope rator. 
f rascals for 


Way ar- 


during my previous visit, he had come 
ask Captain Zarov for week’s 
cation. He wanted five companions 
to go with him, all of them to receive 
ible pay while they were gone. He 
so wished to drive the Staff automo- 
le one hundred miles over roads im- 
muddy. Upon the captain’s 
indignant refusal his face became livid 
with rage, and he shouted that the cap- 
and all the ofhcers of the Staff 
would be murdered that very night if 
he didn’t get what he wanted. Captain 
Zarov was no coward, but he knew when 


a 


issably 


tain 
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it was wise to vield. He granted the re- 
quest in full. 
“But, come,” said Zarov, after a 


slight pause, “let’s go to see the gen- 
eral.” 

General Affanassieff, Chief of Staff of 
the 134th Infantry Division, was from 
Siberia. He had fought in the Japaness 
War and later helped in the organiza- 
tion of the Chinese army. A dignified 
gentleman in his manner, his eyes shone 
with a mellow kindness and good-fellow- 
ship that made one feel at home with 
him at once. 

For dinner that day, besides the Staff 
ofhcers, there had been invited the gen- 
eral who was the head of the medical 
forces, and General Kasbeck, Chief of 
Staff of the Artillery Caucasus Brigade. 
The food, | noticed, Was wholesome and 
sufhcient, if not luxurious. We had ex- 
cellent vegetable soup, meat and pota- 
toes, tea and bread. 

When the last diner had crossed him- 
self before the icon in the corner. and 
had clicked his heels together in final 
salute, my host and I withdrew to a roof- 
summer-house in a corner of the 
grove. The estate was built by a Polish 
prince centuries ago. He and his de- 
scendants had cultivated it, planned 
beautiful gardens, and set out groves 
and driveways of elms and maples. 
Napoleon and his staff had occupied the 
house on the way to Moscow. 


less 
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“You saw how nervous and absent- 
minded our general was at the table, 
when some men rode by the window?” 
inquire d the captain, aS soon as We were 
seated. “He ke eps that loaded re volver 
on his table al! the time. He has re- 
ceived notices from the soldiers, every 
day for a week past, that they are going 
to arrest him. And he says they will 
never take him alive. 

“IT got my first warning to-day to 
beware how / acted, if | didn’t want to 
be put out of the way. So, you see, you 
had better not sleep in my room, or you 
might be roughly disturbed some night!” 

His laugh sounded a little forced, and 
| was glad when a messenger came to 
call him to council. He handed me over 
to his cousInN, Vincelli, a volunteer from 
Moscow. 

Vincelli roomed with a young officer 
whose freque nt rendering of *‘ Toreador” 
in a highly impassioned manner had 
given him the name of his a hero. 
Toreador was in charge of the map- 
making of the enemy’s territory from 
aeroplane photographs. He produced 
some fine specimens of his work, and 
then informed me that, since there was 
no present need of new drawings, he was 
spending his time copying paintings of 
Am« rican girls. 

“| forgot to tell you,” he added, with 
a sly grin, “‘that I am in charge of a 
company from the notorious Staff regi- 
ment. Most of them bunk in the big 
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room down-stairs. Would you like 
go down to visit them?” 

We found the place so foul and th 
with tobacco smoke that it was hard 
believe the inhabitants were really | 
man beings. ‘lhe bunks were filthy a 
fairly alive with vermin of a spec 
Russian breed. ‘The floor was hidden 
litter of all kinds. The men harmoniz 
perfectly with their surroundings. ‘Th 
clothes were ragged, their hair was lo 
and uncombed, and many of the hi 
Russian boots exposed dirty toes tot 
smoky air. The only sign of any civil 
ing element was the collection of ma 
dolins, balalikas (Russian guitars), ai 
harmoniums (Amencan — accordion 
strung against the walls. They had n 
a single book or magazine, only a fe 
army newspapers. They knew no game 
there had been no play in Russian vi 
lages. Drunken orgies had been the on! 
recognized form of amusement. Aft 
liquor was abolished there was nothin, 
to do but to smoke, eat, sleep, play 
little music—and talk politics. 

The crowd stared at us as we entered 
They gave a lazy word of welcome to 
their leader and Vincelli. Then one man 
spat contemptuously on the floor and 
jerked his hnger in my direction. 

‘ Bourgeois,” he sneered. 

‘Americantit2z,” corrected ‘Toreador, 
politely. 

Immediately there were signs of life 
I was an object of curious interest to 
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em. | saluted, and SeVE ral stood up 
1d awkwardly responded. But they 
re not very talkative that day, 
n left them. 

\fter supper the ofhcers were busy in 


SO We 


ns iltation with the president ot the 
diers’ Division Committee. It 
elve o’clock when Captain Zaroy 
irned, and we 


Was 


repared to get 
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You see, 
German propaganda is so well organized 
that it 


ence. 


all about him and his speeches. 


every other influ- 
(And now this Bolshevik agitation 
is working in partnership from this side. 
All we can hope to do Is to keep the 
remain here. | 
spend my time trying to get food enough 
fol them tO eat 
and to keep them 


counteracts 


soldiers satished to 





nie sleep. \ll 


as quiet, then we 


neal d a furious 
cket outside 
Our door was 


thrown Ope n and 
SO | d 11ers 
rushed in. They 
were muddy and 
breathless from 
I rious riding, and 


three 


they towered 
angrily above the 
sight young cap- 
tain 

“What’s the 
mattel here?” 
they roared. 
“Why don’t we 
get the news? 


Ope rator tells us 








from deserting 
*Youknow how 
much = discipline 
Wwe have had late 
ly. Ke re nsky per- 
mitted the men in 
the ranks to stop 
saluting, and they 
naturally added a 
hundred privi- 
lege S to the orde r. 
Our 


Nnevel obe V¢ d now 


ord. rs are 


without a meeting 
first being held to 


discuss them. The 
soldiers’ commit- 
tees have proved 
a failure, yet they 


will not let the oth- 
cers have any final 











you're not being authority. To- 
square with us. night the Division 
He swears you Committee 1s 
keep back all thoroughly fright- 
Lenine’s stuff and \ POSTER ANNOUNCING KERENSKY’S ened. Lhe presi 
let him forw ard ‘* LIBERTY LOAN” de nt says he didn’t 
only Kerensky’s realize the Ger- 
messages, saying mans and Bolshe- 
everything’s allright. Wewant Lenine’s viki had influenced the soldiers so 


wires right now; and be quick about it!” 
It took over an hour to convince them 
that no word had at any time come from 
Lenine. The delegation went out mut- 
tering threats of what would happen if 
they were deceived in the future. 
*'That’s the work of our Odessa friend 
again!’ exclaimed the disgusted Zarov, 
as soon as the door had slammed on the 
disgruntled trio. 
“But I thought the soldiers out here 
idolized Kerensky,” I remarked. 
“They do when he’s with them,” he 
replied. “‘He spoke in front of this 
house in July, and the troops Ww anted to 
press on to Berlin at once. After he had 
been gone a couple of days, they forgot 


much.”’ 

The next morning I set out to visit the 
lines. Lhe committee kmile per- 
mission to accompany me. | mule 
a husky, laughing-eyed corporal from 
Siberia. He had served in the cavalry at 
one time and had been severely wounded 
in the Prussian drive. He Was a gene ral 
favorite with all classes. His brother 
works in a glue-factory in Boston, and 
Emile worshiped all Americans on that 
account. He hated Germans 
verely disapproved of Bolshevism. 

The railroad led us through thick 
woods to the reserve quarters and then 
stopped. It was the main line from 
Moscow to Vilna and was of the utmost 


pave 


Was 


and se- 
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strategical importance. On this account 
the troops selected to hold this position 
were from the best in the country. 

J could obser ve little change in the two 
regiments in the reserve. [hey had just 
returned from their fortmight in the 
trenches, and were busy discussing polit- 
ical possibilities. Agitators and brazen 
spies were every- 
Glaring 
posters on the 
doors of hut and 
dugout announced 
meetings to be 
held in the near 
future. These eves 
ning sessions used 
to be held in the 
large roundhouse 
up by the station, 
but most of them 
now were adver- 
tised to meet out- 
doors. I: mile ex- 
plained that hun- 
dreds were packed 
in there one eve: 
ning in the early 
autumn, when an 
enemy aeroplane 
SO thought- 
less as to drop two 
or three bombs on 
the building. 
\bout half of the 
audience. was 


killed. 


W here. 


Was 
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spirits of those Staff oficers never 1 
again. hey foresaw the inevita 
downfall when they heard of the trea 
ery of the Petrograd garrison. 

“We shall endeavor to keep up 
army under the new régime, just as 
did under the old. But no army can | 
under Lenine,” Captain Zarov assert 
when 
alone. “Germa 
could move in 


we We 





us now, if 
wished. She 
only waiting { 


Lenine to make 
a little easier 
taking our arn 
away altogether: 
“Our men ai 
such dupes,” | 
continued. *‘ The 
will listen to an 
thing that sound 
pleasant. Thou 
ands have alread 
gone home be 
cause they wel 
told that thei 
land was b eing 
stolen. They 
choke the roads SO 
that wecanscarce 
ly get our supplies 
through. Did you 
hear that the Staft 
regiment formally 
went Bolshevik 








The soup-wag- 
on came along 
while we were vis- 
iting the men, so 
we borrowed a couple of little pails and 
went to get our portion with the 
ischt. It was not so well cooked as at 
the officers’ mess, but it was hot and 
satisfying. That evening I attended a 
movie given for the Staff and committee. 
It was a unique, if not high-class, per- 
formance, and it served to take worried 
minds away from troublesome times. 

But in the morning came definite news 
that Lenine and Trotzky were in control 
of Petrograd. Rumors flowed in for 
days afterward to the effect that the 
Cossacks had seized the power; that 
Kere nsky was back; that Moscow resist- 
ance had killed the revolt. But the 


AN ARTILLERY 


ar- 


LOOK- 


last night? I guess 
they got an ink- 
ling of events in 
Petrograd. They 
the first along the front to 
stand. Now all will 
new government, | 


OUT, CAMOUFLAGED 


are probably 
take a dehnite 
turn toward the 
suppose.” 

I was scarcely prepared for the excite- 
ment that | found in the reserves on my 
way to the batteries that morning. The 
agitators were celebrating. Kerensky 
still had many loyal followers, who were 
making as much noise as their rivals. 
They were all moving quickly. It was 
the first time I had seen real action 
among those thousands of men, except 
when they were dodging shells or run- 
ning after the departing food-cart. 

They were going in and out of their 
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les in the ground like so many swarms 


Lhe, were vesticulating and 

y hey stoppe d short of hghting; 
ould have been too energetic 

for the time being they did not 


inflowet seeds, the national pea 
of Russia That abstention indi- 
d deep feeling. 
Peace, bread, 


ind land!” the follow ~ 


shouting. ‘Hurrah! 


Lenine were 
e, bread, and land!” 
if sounded rood, but | wonde red 
much most of them knew of the 
cess necessary to secure those bless 


What poor misguided fools they 

ed! 
Phe artillery a busy day 
lhe battery neat been 
iking the building since early morning. 
lhe batteries of three-inch 


| 


was having 


oul house had 


Puns were 


at work. hey were ende avoring to 
e away two aeroplanes that per- 
ed in trying to destroy the only 
spital left standing in the vicinity. 
Neither the bombs nor the guns. suc- 
led in doing any damage while | 


itched them. 

When the artillery 
heard the news from Petrograd they re- 
nained true to their r¢ putation of using 
heir brains. They settled down to 
ake the enemy angry. Their plan bore 
While the heavy 
exchanging deafening compliments the 
Germans turned their machine-guns 


commanders had 


guns were 


CCOCss 
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loose on the Russian trenches. The cele- 
brating faction began to lose faith in a 
“frendly enemy” that would thought- 
disturb their season of joy with 
warnings of a hostile attack. They got 
the Il he ads down undet cover and once 
more pre pared to resist. 

| spent the afternoon with Captain 
Papengood, commanding the First Bat- 
tery. 

‘The Germans don’t like to be dis- 
turbed, do the \ ‘w he obse rved, smiling. 


lessly 


“They sent over word of Kerensky’s 
fall, the other day, before it had actually 
happened; and ever since they have 
tried to fraternize a little each day. 


They have been making all sorts of im- 
possible promises to oul troops. 

The Germans have met their match 
for tne les when it comes to Trotzky 
and his gang. One of my soldiers was 
telling me of a speech he heard the other 
day, in which Germany was called the 
best friend of the Russian revolution, 
and America its worst enemy. It’s get- 
ting to he a pretty hopeless game, but 
you can bet these guns will stay right 
he re to the end!” 

Our conversation was difhcult under 
the constant firing. Once a great shell 
landed so near us that we were both 
COVE red with dirt. W hen the de ad and 
wounded from the batteries were taken 
in that evening I| felt sympathy for 
them, but I fear I did not waste much 




















TORI ADOR,”’ 


WITH 
WERE AMONG THE FIRST 


rROOPS 


HIS COMPANY 


OF BOLSHEVIK SOLDIERS, WHO 


rO GO OVER TO THE BOLSHEVIKI 
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pity on the rattle-headed victims from 
the infantry that night. 

At the elections held soon after the 
change in the administration all new 
committees chosen contained a majority 
of Bolsheviki. The minorities dared not 
protest. A rule of terror reigned in 
the army, much as in the cities. For a 
time the war still went on, while plans 
were being completed for a_ truce. 
lrotzky issued a promise to have the 
soldiers home by the new year. 

One cold day in the late fall I walked 
over to a part of the line where some 
of my tovarisch friends were stationed. 
After wandering through the 
communication trenches, 
find them. ‘They were resting in their 
dugout in the first line. It was intended 
for two or three men at the most; but 
they managed to squeeze me in as a 
hfth, and closed the door. As we sat 
in the stuffy little cave, sipping tea, | 
asked them what they thought of the 
prospects of an early peace. 

One boyish-looking fellow was eager 
to talk. 

* Tovarisch Americanitz, you can’t un- 
derstand how anxious we are for peace 
not a dishonorable 
but one of all the nations.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I feel the same way; so 
do all of us. But there can be no just 
peace while Germany holds the whip- 
hand the way she does now.” 

“Oh, I know that’s what Kerensky 
used to say,” he replied, impatiently; 
“but I don’t believe it. Germany is 
willing to make peace on fair terms; and 
if your bourgeois governments won't join 
us, then we'll have to make peace alone. 
We'll fight if we have to, but we’re going 


I managed to 


separate or peace, 


to take the first decent way out. If 
your soldiers had been treated as we 
were, they’d have quit long ago. 


“Why, we fought with only one gun 
for every third man. The other two of 
us waited for him to fall so that we 
could grab it next. Our pay was seven- 
ty-five copecks (thirty-seven and a half 
cents) a month, and it cost us five cents 
for a sheet of note-paper to write home. 
We were given one uniform and three 
cotton shirts a year. We have never had 
enough clothes to keep us warm. Now 
the food is getting scarcer and our cloth- 
ing worse. 


maze of 
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“We get some pleasure, these day 
he continued, ‘from watching the « 
get kicked around. They’re 
proud to desert; but, if they know wh; 
good for them, they'll leave pret 
soon!’ 

“But,” I interrupted, “you soldi 
are so unfair. You treat all the offx 
alike, and yet you acknowledge tl 
there are some fine men among thx 
What have you got against your color 
whom you arrested the other even 
I know him to be a brave, big-heart 
fellow. And the general—why are t 
Staff soldiers after him?” 

“Oh, there is nothing very bad abo 
either of them, | dare say,” he repli 
grudgingly, “but in a matter of this ki 
you can’t bother to distinguish. They’ 
all got to suffer. They didn’t distinguis 
Anyway, the general is said to ha 
favored an advance last summer whi 
Kerensky was here.” 

Meanwhile the storm was preparin 
to break against Captain Zarov, on a 
count of his responsible position in thi 
Staff. His wife was an American. Sh 
had received a hint that he was likely t 
be murdered at any time, and she wa 
frantically urging him to come hom« 
The general heard of her failing healt! 
and persuaded Zarov to leave for Mos 
cow. 

“It is only a matter of time,” he said 
“before the army will be gone. You ar 
young, and it is wrong for you to throw 
away your own life and kill your wif 
with useless worry.” 

A few days after the captain’s d 
parture Emile warned me not to forget 
to take my gas-mask with me, as I| had 
done once before. 

“The Germans have threatened t 
gas us again,” he explained, “if ou: 
artillery doesn’t stop firing.” 

We didn’t have to use them, howevet 
At noon a score of soldiers from position 
visited the different batteries and at 
rested several officers. Then they or 
dered the others not to fire a shot until 
further leave, on pain of death. Thi 
officers shrugged their shoulders and 
strolled off for a holiday. That very 


cers 


afternoon I barely escaped a German 
shell which was seeking to silence the 
batteries permanently, but the infantry 
refused to notice this little inconsistency 




















ANNOUNCING THI 


DETHRONEMENT OF THE 


allowed the batteries to be used 
a few days, but little more 


Phe, 
again afte! 
firing was ever done. 

Bolshevism gradually crept into the 
artillery ranks and the men shame- 
facedly joined in the cry for peace. 
Captain Papengood finally gave up in 
despair, and announced his intention of 
applying for service in the French or 
American forces. 

General Kasbeck, the Chief of the 
Artillery Staff, was a striking figure dur- 
ing these times. Proud of his Georgian 
birth, and his home on old Mt. Kasbeck, 
he delighted to call on me and talk of 
the glories of his country’s ancient lit- 
erature. 

“1 am not a Russian, oh no!” he would 
scornfully protest, “even though I was 
educated in Petrograd. You must come 
to the Cauc asus, to ¢ jeorgia. The re you 
will find a beautiful country and real 
men and women, patriotic and loyal.” 

And then the proud old hero of many 
wars would suddenly bow his head and 
his giant frame would shake with sobs. 

“My God! my God! Who ever 
thought we should come to this? Our 
artillery traitors! 
And that fiend Germany laughing in our 


faces. 


useless; our soldiers 
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“What must you in America think? 
You must hate us. You gave us money 
and guns. And then we failed you when 
you needed us most. It is terrible!” 

I did not add to his sorrow by trying 
to reassure him. And when it was over 
he always insisted that I should go to 
headquarters and tell him and “his 
boys’? more about out country in the 
New World. 

General Kasbeck got word one morn- 
ing, by private couner, that his people 
needed him down south, in their fight 
against the Bolsheviki. He left by the 
first train. He had received from the 
Brigade Committee a pass to go “to 
see his sick wife.”” Later, | heard that it 
was his “mother” who was sick. But 
I do not think it mattered much which 
it was! 

The truce came in December. Ger- 
man ofhcers swarmed over out territory. 
Some of our batteries were ordered to 
the Ukraine to batter down the Cos- 
sacks’ defenses. ‘wo companies from 
the Staff regiment went with them. 

Bobronickoff, a lieutenant from the 
Ukraine, stole away. in the night to 
fight against these former comrades, 
in revenge for the greatest of personal 
losses. He told me of a telegram he had 
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ved to the etfect that his home on 


recel 
the Don had been burned in a street 
battle; his mother had been killed, and 
his little sister was missing. 
General Affanassieff had worried him- 
self sick and had been taken to the 
hospital. One afternoon the remaining 
tatt soldiers decided not to wait any 
longer. They took him out of bed and 
dragged him half a mile through the 


snow to the Staff quarters. ‘here they 
proceeded slowly to prod him to death 


with their bayonets. 

When I arrived home he was being 
rescued by th Young properscnir who 
had been made president of the new 
Bolshevik committee. He was a uni- 
versity man and a harmless sort of 


fellow, but the would-be murderers were 
afraid of his influence. I gave up my 
room to the wounded man, and he was 
placed on my bed of boards for the night. 
Under promise not to kill him, two sul- 
len-looking villains stood guard while 
the doctor attended him. They told me 
they were going to take him to Minsk 
the next morning for conhnement in an 
insane hospital. 

| went up-stairs to live with the half- 
doze n othce Ne vel have | seen 
a more terror-stricken group. They had 
been existing under nerve-racking con- 
ditions so long that they nearly 
Phe il lives had been thre atene d 
several times, and they fully expected 


rs the re 


were 


Crazy. 
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this night to be their last. They sat 
huddled together in one room, silent 
and despairing, while below them their 
be loved le adet was struggling for life. 

Suddenly one captain reached for his 
and another for his mandolin, 
and soon a tiny orchestra was s¢ nding 
out into the night air the plaintive folk- 
songs of the rivel Volga. \s the hours 
passed, the music grew more powerful 
and the instruments vibrated in accom- 
paniment to their rich, deep voices, in 
celebration of glorious battles fought in 
ancient days. From that they slipped 
into the soft cadence of some sad love 
lyric of a forgotten Slavic poet. 

It was nearly morning when we went 
to bed, and no arrests were made that 
night. But I shall never that 
music. [he young properschik was made 
Chief of Staff in the general’s place, and 
an honest little shoemaker became presi- 
dent of the Division Committee. 

\ll attention was now directed to the 
humiliation of former ofhcers. The fol- 
lowing orders were issued from Mohileff: 
“No further ofhcers’ mess. Ofhcers to 
fare as privates. Officers to 
seven and a half rubles per month; 
soldiers, the same amount. All epau- 
lets and marks of rank to be abolished. 
Officers, other than Staff officers, to be 
elected. Prese nt officers, not elected, 


b 


4LaLIRd, 


forget 


receive 


compelled to serve in the trenches as 
privates.” 
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GERMAN 


BARBED-WIRE IN NO MAN'S LAND 





WATCHING THE 

At the first elections privates became 
fully fledged officers overnight. And the 
stripping off of epaulets went on apace. 
Most of our officers wisely removed 
theirs at once, many of which were pre- 
S¢ nted to me as “lucky ribbons.” 

But at the station | saw two gene rals 
attacked, their epaulets torn from their 
shoulde rs and 
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from his car platform and tossed him 
into the air. They caught him on their 
bayonets and then, pinning him on the 
ground, shot him. 

Chis murder of the former commander 
was the final blow to officer prestige 
And yet thousands of officers stuck to 
their posts, either from a sense of honor 
or because of a 





thrown on the floor. 
[hen the rufhans 
spat in their faces 
and tore the swords 
from their sides. If 
the generals had 
made the slightest 
move they would 
have been kille d in- 
stantly. I well re- 
member the sheep- 
ish looks cast 
around by ofhcers 
of high rank in the 
Head Army Staft 
when they first ap- 
pe ared in a restau- 
rant in Minsk with- 
out their epaulets. 
Some were 
indiscreet enough 
to persist in wearing 
theirs. After one 
of their number had 
been publicly treat- 
ed to a like indigni- 


others 








vague hope that the 
army would rall'y 
and fight again. 
Considerable faith 
was placed in Kal- 
edin, of the Cos- 
sacks, until he 
ended his own life, 
broken - hearted, in 
February. Korn 
loff was in hiding 1n 
the south, and Mil- 
yukoff was a pa- 
tient in a Moscow 
hospital. 

In December I 
had left the Staff 
and gane down to 
live with the sol- 
diers in the reserve. 
Our food was be- 
coming scarcer and 
of a poorer quality. 
Down the line | 
found a Ukrainian 








ty as that suffered 


i. ie eiateenal CAPTAIN BAER 
y the generals at Mr. Atkit 

Molode« htno, no 

more epaulets were 

ever seen on the western front in 


Russia. 

On my way back to Petrograd I noted 
some officers under arrest be ing}taken to 
the Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
One colonel had lost an eye in the great 
war. Another prisoner on our train was 
Kropunoff, president of the Zemsky 
Sousa, the largest and most helpful war- 
relief society in Russia. He was bound 
for the same prison. The great society 
fell to pieces. 

Returning from Petrograd I came by 
Mohileff, the site of the Russian Staff. 
Commander-in-chief Dukhonin had been 
replaced by a private, “Comrade Kry- 
lenko.” The day after I passed the city, 
soldiers and sailors seized Dukhonin 


division that was 
receiving plentiful 


AND THE AUTHOR ‘i: * 
ee eer ie supplies from home. 
But our bread al- 
lowance was at a 
minimum. The meat got worse and 


worse, until we settled down to a steady 
diet of horse meat. The taste of this 
was not so bad after I ceased to remem- 
ber what it was! But the winter storms 
made matters worse. 

The artillery went to pieces first. The 
men refused to build winter quarters for 
their officers—old or new. When the 
officers went to work themselves, the 
soldiers said they were such fine car- 
penters they could provide them with 
warm houses, too. And they had to do 
it! The old officers slowly drifted away, 
by order of Krylenko or by desertion, 
and there was left only a mob of leader- 
less men with each remaining battery. 

The Germans had opened up stores 
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doing a 


thriving business. The largest ones in 
the Lenth Army were near the ruined 
city of Smorgon. On one of my visits 


to the men in position | walked over to 
watch the trading. | wearing a 
Russian uniform, so that I was safe from 
detection by the enemy. ‘The 
chants were German ofhcers, supported 
by a number of privates. They had 
taken their stand just outside their own 
wire entanglements. 


Was 


mer- 


Russian soldiers 
buying tobacco, cigars, 
Dutch pipes, 
knives, razors, flash-lights, and playing- 
cards that had intended for sale 
on the Hamburg-American line. Most 
conspicuous, however, was the selling of 
champagne to ofhcers who, having ob- 
tained from the 
committees, had swallowed their pride 
for the and joined the line of buy- 
ers. he were purchasing an 
of whisky. 

lhe price of everything was ridicu- 
lously cheap; 


were cigarettes, 


por ke t- 


cigarette-cases, 


been 


permission soldic rs’ 
time 
soldiers 
extremely low grade 
the Germans were plainly 
selling below cost. The men borrowed 
and pawned and stole to get funds for 
marketing. On this particular day the 
Huns that bread, 
and soap be brought, instead of money, 
as the medium of exchange. A few days 
later I caught one trying to get 
away to the stores with the only loaf of 
black bread we had in our shack, which 
had been the rush on the 
first car-load of bread that had arrived 
for wee ks. 

lhe Germans were dispensing words 
of friendship with the whisky. They 
that was cer- 
tain within a month and were slapping 
“their brave comrades”’ heartily on the 
back. 

When I was getting permission to 
photograph some of the little groups, an 
othcer said in an aside: 

“We recognize ofhcers by the 
way you carry yourselves and by the 
dark patches left by your epaulets. But, 
heavens! aren’t your Russian 
swine!” 

I smiled. 


were ur2l.g cheese, 


boy 


SEC ured in 


assured everybody peace 


you 


soldiers 


A Hun is the same treacher- 
ous friend anywhere. 

Another day I managed to get into 
the German trenches, although the vent- 
ure nearly cost me my freedom. I 
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in No Man’s Land, and were 


noted the effect that such visits were 
having on the Russians. Electric lights, 
luxurious surroundings, warm bedding 
out to air, all made an impression of 
superiority and comfort upon the bro- 
ken-spirited Slav. //is trenches wer 
never cleared of snow, his rifles wer 
rusting without attention, and his big 
guns haa taken away or aban- 
doned. ‘True, most of the Germans left 
on the line were young, or recovering 
from wounds received on the western 
front. But they were well-dressed and 
cheerful. 

Occ asionally 
into position. some miles below 
me, the ofhcers were herded together 
and driven into the trenches to serve 
two weeks, in the place of soldiers. Our 
own four regiments grumbled, but never 
failed to take thei position forward 
on the appointed day. 

Their numbers were becoming smaller 


been 


regiments refused to go 
Once, 


and smaller, not from desertion now, so 
much as from a regular system of de- 
mobilization that went into effect late 
in January. The older men went frst, 
and then the very young. When the 
truce ended in February we still had 
from two to three thousand men in our 
division. A few members of the Battal- 
ion of Death remained until the 
last. They talked of a possible reor- 
ganization of the army, should Germany 
refuse to make peace with Trotzky. | 
joined in the hope, though faintly, and 
Sstaye d on. 

Traveling at this time was a torture. 
The box-cars packed with men, 
sitting on high boards or standing ankle- 
deep in mud and icy water. The stoves 
had been stolen from most of the cars, 
but not before the walls had been 
stripped of boards for fuel. The side 
doors generally refused to shut, and the 
thermome ter had forgotten to keep 
I traveled in that way, along the 
front, for a whole day at a time, with 
nothing to eat but a bit of hard toast 
steeped in tea. This we shared as best 
we could. Whenever a political argu- 
ment ended in a free-for-all shooting- 
match for those who had been allowed 
to kee p their rifles, the engineer took me 
to ride with him in his cab. And 


also 


were 


score. 


many poor fellows were frozen, or shot, 


or killed by falling off the roofs of the 











- 
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cars, on their way home from three and 
a half vears of war. 

It was only natural that many sol- 
diers should turn robbers. When I was 
held up along the road at night I never 
knew whether I was going to be asked 
to show my pass; whether a friend from 
across the line was going to ask me if l 
could speak German; or whether | was 
going to be asked to hand over my 
pocket-book. Most of our men knew 
me and acted as personal body-guard 
whenever possible. 

German prisoners from the Urals be- 
gan to arrive in our midst, on their way 
home. One Sunday afternoon, near the 
end of January, a sentry permitted a 
dozen of them to cross the trenches “‘to 
buy Of course it was 
just a trick, and they were welcomed 
with open arms by their countrymen. 
The Russians considered this a breach 
of personal faith and ran after them. 
They were forced back by German rifles, 
and the stores were closed for the next 
few days as a punishment for the Rus- 
sians’ outrageous conduct! 

Emile was teasing a good-natured 
soldier about the incident when I came 
into the room that evening. ‘ You’d 
better be more careful, too,’ he warned 
me. ‘A German officer was in here this 
morning, and he was asking a lot of 
questions about you. I’m afraid they’re 
after you again.” 


some te rbac co. 


AND RUSSIANS FRATERNIZING 





NEAR THE GERMAN TRENCHES 


I laughed and promised to be on my 
guard. But a day or two:afterward | 
took the shortest way across the felds 
on my way to the Staff to see Toreador. 
From a clump of bushes three shots were 
fired at me, two of which whistled neatly 
by my nose. Ignoring Emile’s kind re- 
minder, I had carelessly left my gun in 
the shack; so I could simply hurry on 
and trust to the poor aim of the party 
making the attack. After that I always 
went armed. 

‘Toward the end we were in despe rate 
straits. Food rations consisted only of a 
small junk of horse meat in thin cabbage 
soup. The new Bolshevik war against 
the Poles at Molodechtno, fifteen miles 
back, threatened to cut off our entire 
transportation and communication and 
leave us to the mercy of the not too 
reliable enemy. Every day the big Ger- 
man guns were busy while the young 
gunners practised. Our soldiers had 
become so depraved that they were sell- 
ing, for a hundred rubles, all the three- 
and six-inch guns that had not been re- 
moved. They were likewise selling to 
the German cavalry, for twenty or 
thirty rubles, all the horses that they 
could corral. 

One or two aeroplanes were yet in- 
tact, and these were taken up without 
sufficient fuel, and dropped to destruc- 
tion on the way to Minsk. The drunken 
element became stronger; and, while the 
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more sober-minded brotherhood sat up 
half the night and sang funeral dirges, 
the gay ones enlivened the camp with 
promiscuous gun-hring, howling and 
shrieking, and the setting off of dynamite 
and hand-ere nade S 

he regiment adjoining one of ours in 
position was hundred years old, 
the oldest in Russia. It was boastfully 
proud ot its which had been 
presented to it by Czat Michael, and 
bore the inscription of each succeeding 
emperor. [he violent Bolshevik coteri 
declared their intention of 
banner into shreds. ‘The regiment swore 
to defend it with their lives. That whol 
division was in constant excitement ovel 
this affair. 

\ spe ake rfrom the Volga was he ckle d, 
in the midst of an harangue in our house, 
by a wild-eved boy who had just come 
in from the trenches. 

“Stop talking so much about America 
and England,’ he “and tell us 
whe n we re gvomng to have something to 


Caps 
three 


4 olor Ss 


tearing the 


cried, 


eat and an overcoat to keep us from 
freezing. Look at my clothes!” 

\\ he n he Was sile need the provocator 
proceeded to give de tails ot the planned 
extermination of the American’ bour- 
PeCOsie, 

“How about beginning on me?” | 
jokingly asked one of the audience, after 
the meeting. 
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“Well, you seem lke a pretty decent 
chap,” he replied, thoughtfully, scratch 
ing his head. “I think you must belon, 
to the proletariat.” 

I: very day | said good-by to scores of 
weary-¢ ved fovariscni, and W atche d the m 
along toward the station and 
No one would ever have known 
them for the picked men of the Russian 
armics who had been called the finest 
looking soldiers in Europe. 

On February 14th the little sho 
maker president of the Division Com 
mittee called on me early in the day. 
His face was wreathed with smiles as he 
handed me a copy of the army paper. 
Peace had come! It was a notice that 
lrotzky had left Brest-Litovsk and the 
War Was over. 


slouc h 
home. 


All troops were to leave the front as 
speedily as possible. Lhe leaders were 
confident that the Germans would not 
advance after the truce, for fear of their 
prole tariat peoples. Inste ad, they would 
retire their lines and would soon 
resume their old friendly relations with 
Russia. W hatever 1/ did, however, 
the Russian army was not to lift a hand 
to smite them. “ Under no circumst 
.’ was the conclusio 

The committees believed in the sin- 
ce rity and success of the s heme, and 


trom 


the men believed in everything that the 
paper 


told them. 1 asked the Staff 

















SCENE 


CARTS AND SUPPLIES 


ABANDONED BY THE RUSSIANS 








RETREAT OF RUSSIAN ARTILLI 
ROAD, WHERI NAPOLEON 


ficers for their opinion. The new 
“oeneral’? was naturally much elated; 
Che others, that 
army so nobly, 


but he was very young. 
were standing by the 
smiled wan smiles. 

“It means immediate German ad- 
vance and German con- 
quest,” said Toreador. “ Russia has been 
sold. But I’m glad, for one, that the 
suspense will soon be over. 

“What else could have happe ned, 
anyway? All our artillery is gone. We 
have no organization. And there is no 
food. ‘The new government has delib- 
erately killed the whole army, and now 
says: ‘We have no army, so we can’t 
hght. Come on if you dare, Germany!’ 
lhe whole affair 1s too preposterous to 
talk about.” 

[he truce was to end Sunday, rout 
lays later. I made my last calls as soon 
as | could, for I felt certain the Germans 
were coming. They kept the stores open 
and pretended not to know of the 
lrotzky fiasco, but their artillery prac- 
tice became more active, and continued 
at intervals during the night hours. 
\nd the infantry was openly preparing 
to move forward. 


disgraceful 





I 








RY ON THE MOSCOW-VILNA 
OST MOST Ol His MEN 


| spe nt one whole day riding along 
the roads parallel to the first line. | 
passed mile after mile of ammunition 
bearing the mark of American manu- 
facture, waiting to fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 

Saturday the secretary of the Divis- 
ion Committee quietly advised me to 
leave at “| don’t think they'll 
come,” he explained, ** but if they should 
—well, they won’t touch us, of course, 
but it might go hard with you. Good-by 
and good luck.” 

Sunday I lugged my belongings to the 
train and climbed aboard. ‘The Germans 
advanced that very day and hanged or 
shot all the Bolshevik leaders they could 
find. The rest of the men, including 
the ofhcers of the Staff, were taken pris- 
oners. [| got the particulars later from 
some soldiers who had escaped into the 
woods and slowly worked their way 
out. 

On the way to Moscow | saw a tele- 
gram stating that the Germans were 
advancing rapidly on the entire front; 
no active resistance was being offered 
by Russia. The Russian army was 


once. 


no longer a military force. 








The Migratory Moncktons 


BY LAWRENCE 


SagscaevS the little steamboat 
¥ y . 
Saree re: ») Gene " which meets 


4 


sh 2 New York passengers 
“al Ad % at Wickford Landing 
| SF and carries them down 
ts 7% Narragansett Bay to 
Pe Newport, was making 
her way into Long Dock one 
afternoon in July, a huge touring-car, 
chastely decorated and monogramed, 
purred its way to a standstill at the head 
of a long line of hacks and motor- 
vehicles. 

When the passengers began finally to 
debouch from the little steamboat, a 
bespectacled young woman who sat in 
the tonneau leaned forw ard, eagerly 
glancing from one to another, until at 
length, as a sturdy gentleman of about 
fifty, in the garb of the Episcopal 
Church, came into range of her vision, 
her face lightened appreciably. The ex- 
pression changed to one of slight annoy- 
ance as she noted at his side an attrac- 
tive copper-haired girl with stone-gray 
eyes—evidently the clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, but none the less she opened the 
tonneau door and made her way swiftly 
toward the object of her interest. 





serene 


“One moment, ple ase.” The clear, 
authoritative voice caused Judith 
Monckton to turn from a cabman to 


find her father staring into the face of 
an utterly strange young woman who 
was nodding and smiling. 

**This is Doctor Morton, is it not?” 

“Morton! No.’ The Rev. Dr. Lucius 
Monckton gazed upon the stranger with 
complacent eyes. ‘‘No, I am Doctor 
Monckton.” 


The young woman raised her hands 


in a half-humorous gesture. ‘‘Oh, of 
course! How absurd! You see,” she 
went on, “‘Mrs. Ronald Tavish Oh, 


I neglected to inform you that | am Miss 
Mackay, Mrs. Tavish’s social secretary. 
At all events, Mrs. Ronald is so fright- 


fully poor on names that I should have 
taken pains to confirm yours. 


But 


PERRY 


you must have received my_ lett 
since 

Doctor Monckton raised one hand i: 
the most approved High Church mar 
ner. 

‘““My dear young woman,” 


follow 


he said, 
with any 


seem unable to you 

degree of clarity. You mention name 
that are wholly unknown to me. May 
I Say I did not receive a letter? May | 


which is that I can by n 
possibility understand—if you will par 
don my _ seeming stupidity—why | 
should have received, or, rather, why 
you should have written me, a letter.” 
Miss Mackay, pausing to digest the 


say more? 


man’s sonorous periods, finally spoke 
with some timidity. 
‘I sent it to New York. Mrs. Tavish 


told me to address you through The High 
Churchman, for which, I believe, you 
write.” 

“But Mrs. Tavish—?”’ An irritable 
expression was beginning to mar the 
complacent outlines of Doctor Monck- 
ton’s countenance. “‘And The High 
Churchman! I do, indeed, write occa- 
sionally for that periodical—which is not, 


however, to say that it prints much of 


what I write. 

At this 
intervened. 

“Miss Mackay,” she said, “if you will 
permit me to ask you a question or two, 
I think we can straighten everything.” 

The clergyman gestured. “I most 
certainly wish you would do so, my 
child. In the mean time I will go and 
look up our trunk.” The good man hur- 
ried away, while Judith turned to Mrs. 
Ronald Tavish’s perplexed secretary 
with a reassuring smile. 

“You speak of having sent a letter to 
my father. But my father is not ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Tavish.’ 

The other started to speak and then 
checked herself. At length she said: 
“May | be perfectly frank, Miss Monck- 


juncture Judith Monckton 


ton? I am going to make a request of 
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but first I wish you to know the 
Mrs. Tavish had arranged 
company for the week-end which cen- 
about Lord Silverton—of the 
embassy, you know. He is 
rather dificult guest, easily bored 
unless he can be well entertained at 
rds. Mrs. Ronald and I were put to 
it to insure a crowd attuned to his his 
S( mewhs it exacting tastes. 


you, 
situation. 


te red 
British 


“*'Y ea, | see.” 

‘Unfortunately, only last Monday 
Mrs. Tavish received word from Miss 
Selina Tavish, her husband’s sister, that 


he was coming to us from her place 
in Tuxedo and would arrive at The 
Crags on Friday—to-day.” 

‘Not asking whether or not it 
convenient,” murmured Judith, sympa- 


was 


thetically. 

‘Miss ‘lavish takes things for 
granted, always. Her means are enor- 
she is practically the head of the 
family. But she can serve in no capacity 
other than a damper on this particular 
week-end. She detests card-playing 
above all things. She flavors her flesh- 
pots with the Savol of strong ecclesiasti- 
ritualism 1s her fetish and the ecall- 
cloth her dominant enthusi- 


mous, 


cism; 
ing of the 
asm. She 
‘In other words,” exclaimed Judith, 
her radiant thoughts carrying her on 
ahead, *‘ you wanted a clergyman to keep 
her occupied and out of mischief during 
the Stay of Lord Silverton.” 
Miss Mackay nodded 
Chat was precisely the case. In a recent 
letter announcing her approaching ad- 
vent at The Crags, Miss bye had 
mentioned the recent perusal of < e€X- 
traordinary volume of religious Pattee 
which had lifted her to heights of re- 
serenity hitherto unattained. 
lhe author was given as a clergyman, 
Doctor Morton, who, among other liter- 
wrote for The High 


V igorously. 


ligious 


ary pursuits, 
( AUT /l m1 a n 

Mrs. Ronald Tavish, never unre- 
ceptive to inspiration of whatever sort, 
had taken cue from the letter and had 
instructed her secretary to employ the 
lavishian disregard of conventional 
formula and to bid the luminous cleric 
thither. 


“7 directed my letter in the care of 


The High Ch Miss 
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Mackay 


irchman, 
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went on. “And I have never received a 
reply. Mrs. lavish counts upon his com- 
pany so deeply, and is so utterly frightful 
when her plans go astray, that | put off 
telling her about the lack of word from 
Doctor Morton day by day—until now 


it 1s too late. | dare not tell her. As a 
last hope | decided to meet the boat 
connecting with the train | had sug- 


gested in my letter, thinking it possible 


Doctor Morton’s acceptance had mis- 
carried.’ * Miss Mackay smiled pathet- 
ically. ‘And you see how vain my hope 
was. 


“It’s too bad. You, of course, took 
my father for Doctor Morton?” 

“For the moment, yes. 

“Curiously enough, my father wrote 

book a year or two ago which didn’t 
make any money, but,” Judith smiled, 
“it did gain the rich reward of an ap- 
proving letter from the bishop. And he 
had a short essay in The High Chur 
a month or so ago, one among 
many failures in that direction.”” Judith, 
who had been studying the other closely 
as she spoke, came boldly to the point. 

“Miss Mackay, you didn’t take me 
into your confidence merely for sympa- 
thy. W asn’t there some more practical 
motive?” 

The: young woman laughed. ‘‘Why, 
yes,” she admitted. To be plain, why 
not one clergyman another? 
Particularly why not one as well favored 
and cultured as your father appears to 
be? Will you come? You will do me an 
immense favor.” ‘The woman hurried 
on. ‘“‘I have had a chain of hideous 
failures lately, and this will be about the 
last straw with Mrs. Tavish. She has no 
faculty for names and won’t know that 
Monckton is not Morton, or vice versa. 
And Miss lavish won’t realize that Mor- 
ton, and not Monckton, was really the 
invited guest. It’s all sO simple. So 
won't you come, Miss Monckton?” 

Judith visioned opportunity of which 
she had dreamed when she had induced 
her father, a scholarly 
his church, St. Cyprian’s at East Annan- 
dale, for the first vacation trip since the 
death of his wife many years previously. 
As for herself, starving and thirsting for 
life in the little rural parish, the journey 
from the first had assumed the propor- 
tions of a great adventure, and now the 


hman 


success 


as well as 


recluse » to leave 
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unexpected incident confronting her 


seemed God-given. Her eves flamed 
gloriously; her cheeks were vivid as het 
father approached from the baggage- 


room. 
“Well,” he 
checked it to the 


said, “I’ve found and 


\quidneck.”’ 


“But, father,” cried the girl, “‘we’re 
not going to the Aquidneck; not at all. 
We are to be guests of Mrs. Ronald 


Tavish at The Crags.” 

“You see,” Miss Mackay advanced, 
smiling deprecatingly, “Mrs. ‘Tavish is 
lion-hunting in behalf of her sister-in- 
law, Miss Lavish, an eminent worker in 
your church, who admires your book 
tmmensely—” 

“You mean his writings generally,” 
interrupted Judith, seeing the mistake. 

But Doctor Monckton, his long-unfed 
pride of authorship aroused, would not 
have it. 

‘Nonsense, Judith! The young 
eae n refers, of course, to my Modern 

ints’ Rest. I shall be proud to discuss 


it with Miss—ahem—Miss Tavish and 
perhaps be able to elucidate—’ 
“Well, at all events,” interpellated 


Miss Mackay, biting her lip in vexation, 
“if you would come to us for the week- 
end—” 

lhe clergyman nodded—and beamed. 
Most obviously he was ready to go to a 
place W here his neglected brain child had 
evidently found appreciative asylum. 
He was hardly less given to taking things 
for granted than was his prospective 
There was really no trouble 
with him at all. 

Reclining luxuriously against the shin- 
ing leather upholstery of the great 
motor-car as it threaded its way through 
the trafhc of Thames Street, finally 
swinging into the broad thoroughf: ire at 
the mouth of the harbor with its myriad 
of yachts lying at anchor or flying grace- 
fully under impeccable canvas, it seemed 
to Judith Monckton as though every 
phase of scenery reared itself behind her 
as a barrier against the return to the life 
she had previously known. There was 
a sense of intervening fate, whose hand, 
seeking new instruments, had caught her 
and her father up with something more 
serious than sportive de sign. 

\t length came a hill crowned with 
heavily embowered 


he Stess,. 


estates, 


tX /pping 
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which the automobile dived into a ro 

le ading among the vray rocks and gors 

clad hills of a domain whose entrancir 
desolation was merely heightened | 

occasional glimpses of the roof of son 
villa, or the broad, blue sea, stretchin 
on and on to a florid horizon—and the 
rounding Bateman’s Point on the Ocea: 
Drive, Judith leaned forward suddenly 
nodding toward an expansive, low-lyin 
villa whose architect had clever! 
brought into his scheme the wave 
washed rocks upon which it had bee 
built. 

“The Crags, of course,” she said. 

Miss Mackay nodded, smiling. ‘| 
think it is generally admired. Sometime 
in a storm the spray dashes up on that 
side veranda.” 

“Wonderful!” But Judith’s voice was 
faint; for now, for the first time, she 
was compelled to acknowledge an emo 
tion of uncertainty, which increased 
the car entered the hedged driveway 
and rolled up to the porte-cochére. 

Perhaps Miss Mackay noticed it. “*] 
am afraid,” she observed, tactfully, 

“that we shall find no one but the butler 
to welcome us. Every one, no doubt, ts 
still at the Casino.” ‘This surmise, 
greatly to Judith’s relief, the butler 
confirmed when he met them in the 
hall. 

Miss Mackay, with a savoir faire that 
Judith found wholly admirable, sent 
Doctor Monckton off to his room, and 
then, summoning the housekeeper, en- 
tered upon a discussion of an apartment 
for the daughter. 

“The Colonial Room, of course,” she 
decided, at length. ‘I think you’ll find 
it quite comfortable, Miss Monckton. 
We dine at eight and people usually 
begin to drift into the music-room at 
any time from seven o’clock on. You 
may wish to rest before you dress. By 
the way, since you haven’t a maid, you 
will find Céleste up-stairs, quite compe- 
tent to do for you in any way you re- 
quire And now good luck, my dear. 
r ve oceans to do.” 

Two hours later Judith Monckton was 


aroused from luxurious reverie by a 
knock. 
Hastily throwing on her dressing- 


gown, she opened the door, expecting to 
meet Miss Mackay. But it was not 











A STURDY GENTLEMAN, IN 


THE GARB OF THE EPIs- 


COPAL CHURCH, CAME INTO RANGE OF HER VISION 


Miss Mackay; Judith knew instinctively 
that it was Mrs. Ronald ‘Vavish. 


‘You are Miss Monckton? I haven’t 


disturbed you? | merely stopped in on 

Way by to be assured you were quite 
at home. I am so glad your father 
brought you. ... Of course, had | 


known he had a daughter 

“Thank you, Mrs. Tavish. I—” 

the woman with a little gesture 
stepped by Judith into the room, closing 
the door. She was in her middle forties, 
but her graceful fgure retained its 
youthful outline. It was the face that 
held Judith; a trifle lean, marked by 
several strong lines, the mouth frm and 
straight, the eves a brilliant hazel, she 
suggested a woman likely to succeed in 
almost anything she undertook. Judith 
admired her so much that she felt the 
woman must approve of her. And, in- 
det d, she Was extre mely gracious to the 
girl. 

‘Did any one ever tell you that you 
had stepped out of a Greuze canvas?” 
she asked. Then, hurrying on, “‘I wish 
to compliment you upon your father.” 


“Oh, you’ve met him, then?” Judith 
regarded her hostess, flushing. 

**Met him! Most assuredly ! We have 
all met him. You don’t mind my saying 
| had no idea there were any of his sort 
left?’ 

“Oh—?” The girl’s eyes were trou- 
bled. 

“Why, that’s a compliment, my dear, 
I assure you. He’s come among us lik: 
a breath from the ecclesiastical font, 
pure and undefled. When my sister- 
in-law suggested, a few moments ago, 
that Revelation had got into the Bible 
by a mere squeak, your father shattered 
her—” 

“Oh dear—!” Judith stepped impul- 
sively forward. 

“Don’t worry, my dear.”’ Mrs. Tavish 
chuckled. “He could not have done 
better. Look!’ 

She moved to a window giving upon 
the sea-bordered lawn, and nodded 
downward. Judith, following her, peered 
over her shoulder and saw a strange 
spectacle. 

For there on the turf at the very edg« 
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of the crags, standing in statuesque dig- 
nity, the wind tugging at the gray hair, 
blowing a WIsp of it over a Jovian fore- 
he ad, coat flapping in the breez ‘ stood 
her father. His head was thrown back 
and he was conversing as he loved to 
converse—with a woman in black, a ma- 
jestic, double-chinned, wholesome wom- 
an, with a ruddy face and well-ordered 
fair hair. She was playing with a gold 
cross which hung from a chain around 
her neck. And she was engaged in lis- 
tening — absorbedly, whole - heartedly, 
giving her attention to Doctor Monck- 
ton’s utterance. 

Judith stepped back, breathing quick- 
ly, struggling between relief and won- 
derment, Mrs. Ronald Tavish watching 
her in some amusement. 

**Won’t—won’t he bore her?” 

Mrs. ‘Tavish started to speak and then 
broke into laughter, turning away to the 


door. 

“When you are dressed,” she said, 
“come down. I'll send Céleste in to 
help you.” 

“Fe ast don’t,” said Judith. si) 


shouldn’t know what to do with her if 


she came. I wish to be entirely frank. 
I’m a girl brought up in a country par- 
ish; such clothes as | have I have made 
mvself; they’re few and, indeed, all my 
things are few. I’m ashamed to have 
a maid see mec. Honestly.”’ 

The woman, whose eyes were spark- 
ling, paused, then turned upon the girl 
imperiously. 

**You say you made your gowns. Let 
me see them. Youneedn’t mind me. | 
made my clothes when a girl... .You 
didn’t make this?” Mrs. ‘Tavish picked 
up a dainty bit of lingerie from the bed. 

“Yes, I did.’ Judith was livid and 
yet pleased that this woman, whose 
pleasure at most things of this world was 
hackneyed, was now finding some gen- 
uine diversion. 

“It’s stunning. Somehow there’s a 
touch you can’t buy. Now let me 
see everything.” 

\nd so, as unaffectedly and with in- 
terest as great as one of her school 
friends would have displayed, the great 
Mrs. Ronald Tavish sat beside Judith 
while she displayed hersimple assortment 
of gowns and other apparel with an in- 
genuous effort to please. 


“Now,” said the woman, rising 
length and indicating a little old-fa 
tioned dancing-frock of cream net oy 
blue, with ruffled skirt and trimmed wi 
little bunches of rosebuds, forget-n 
nots, and violets, “you are to wear th 
for dinner.” 

Mrs. Tavish’s maid proved to be 
less considerate with Judith than h 
mistress had been, and when she h 
completed her ministrations—which i 
volved a rearrangement of the girl’s ha 

the girl went to the mirror and almo 
failed to recognize herself. 

Flushing, star-eved, she left her roo: 
and had made her way along the ha 
to the head of the stairs, when, glancin 
down, she Saw Miss Mackay. Th 
young woman was evidently perturbed 
and, catching sight of Judith, she gest 
ured excitedly, and hastily made hx 
way to the girl. 

“Come in your room with me at 
once,” she said; and when the two were 
in Judith’s apartment she shut the doo: 
and faced the girl with a haggard smile 

**What a situation!” 

“What is it, please, Miss Mackay? 
Don’t keep me in suspense.” 

Mrs. ‘| avish’s secretary gestured. 
“The other clergyman—Doctor Morton 
has come. He se nt his acceptance to 
Mrs. Tavish, who forgot to tell me. 
You understand me, don’t you?’ Miss 
Mackay went on, as Judith stood Star- 


ing. ‘Doctor Morton has arrived. He 


evidently came from the Pier by way of 


Jamestown. Fortunately I was on the 
veranda when he appeared—” She 
broke into a short hysterical laugh. 

Judith stepped forward. “Then we 
must leave, of course—”’ 

But Miss Mackay raisea ner hands 
resignedly. “If it were only as simple as 
all that! You can’t go. That’s the 
trouble. Miss lavish has been struck by 
your father. Mrs. Tavish likes you. It’s 
too late to leave. I’ve had to handle the 
situation in another way. I told Doctor 
Morton that Miss Tavish had not yet 
arrived, might not come at all, and 
and—well, | was on the point of turning 
him away when he seemed so_ bewil- 
dered, so obviously out of funds neces- 
sary for hotel bills here 

“The poor man!” Judith’s lips were 
trembling. ‘“‘Where is he?” 








THE 
Miss 


advanced 


Se tion.” 
Judith 


msternation written in every 


‘In the servants 
gestured as 
her, « 


ire “One 
t deal worse than it 1s 


moment Vhat sounds al 
Lhe section 
as decent as ot the 


ist and | personally shall undertake 


any othe I part 


keep him amused and occupied. 
skin. the butler, and Mrs. Saunders, 
housekeeper, are no ordinary per- 


ns; they are perfectly genteel and with 


high sense of their importance, and, 
Vay, his desire Is to mop about, 
thering facts about Dean Berkeley. 


He will do very well among us, | assure 
i. And when Monday comes I'll tell 
m Miss 


1 wish him 


lavish has disappointed us 
a very kindly if frm fare 
ludith was gazing thoughtfully at the 


‘| hadn’t any idea we wert 


gvong to 


ait an mqpustice to any one, she said 
} | 6s ’ } 
length 1 wouldn’t do that for 
worlds.” 
Phe other gestured impatiently. ** You 
not. It was wholly my fault. Doc 


1 Morton is comfortable and happy.” 
he took Judith by the arm and pushed 
hall. ‘‘You go 


down-stairs. You'll be quite the freshest 


gently out into the 


nd sweetest girl they ever saw. 
And so it seemed. 


persons in the music-room. 


a dozen 
At the piano 
it aman whose fingers were negligently 
moving Ove! the key a. | he music dic d, 
he light talk and laughter ce ased, as 
Judith appeared in the doorway. But 
before she had time for embarrassment 
Mrs. Tavish 


here were 


was at her side, smiling 
encouragingly. 

“This,” she said, speaking at large, 
~ oa Miss Monckton.” Chen, as though 
through a haze, Judith was conscious of 
neeting Ronald lavish, a huge, hulking 
nan with a pleasing smile; Lord Silver- 
ton, who, contrary to Judith’s expecta- 
tion, was neither brawny nor blond, but 
mall, dark, and prematurely weazened; 
and a number of others whose names she 
failed to catch. Except one—the man 
at the piano, Galbraith, whose expres- 
somewhat reckless face lightened 
engagingly as he arose from the bench. 

* jack,” Mrs. ‘Tavish, “‘you’re 
not going to escape so easily, you know. 
You understand you are here merely 


Sive, 


said 
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to sing to us, so sit down and be de- 
cent d 

Galbraith smiled and resumed his 
place at the plano 

“1 don’t think Miss Monckton will 


care for my amateur voice. Anyway, 


she'll know you brought it upon her, 
not i.” 


Galbraith struck a preliminary chord 


or two and then began an old Scotch 
ballad, ‘‘Lizzie Lindsay.” He sang it 
well in a rich barytone, while Judith, 
seated in the half-light, with the dark 


outside the 
windows, hardly breathing, felt the surge 


ness falling upon the sea 
of emotions almost too great to be ar. 

Galbraith refused to and 
left the piano, walking straight to Ju 
dith’s side, 
the arm of her chair. 

“Do you know why | 
Lindsay’? he said 
went on as Judith, looking up at him, 
smilingly shook her head 
are the immortal Elizabeth. 

I was singing to you.” 
Judith’s 
time | 


Sing again 


where he seated himself on 


‘Lizzi 


** Because,’’ he 


sang 


** be cause you 


And 
SO, ot course, 
“Thank you ever so much.” 
eyes were gay. “It is the first 
ever inspired anything so wonderful.” 
He glanced at her a moment. “ Just 
the Sane se , 
Lhe sentence Was interrupted by the 
arrival ot Doctor Monckton Miss 
lavish, who in no uncertain was 
demanding to meet Doctor Monckton’s 
daughter. [The had an air of 
grand simplicity which impressed Judith 


Unque stionably a 


and 
Voce 
woman 
as queenly. person- 
age, she Was very cordial and spoke of 
the delight of meeting her father. 

Judith, astonished, finally managed to 
draw the clergyman aside. 

**A wonderful woman, my daughter, a 
keen sponsor of the old traditions and 
more deeply versed in the Anglican 


formula than any woman I have ever 


met—or man, either.” 
“But—but yes,” said Judith, hur- 
riedly. “‘Did you speak of your book?” 


“Why, naturally, my child. That is 
to say, not specihcally. We had topics 
of more interesting moment.” 

“Then you didn’t mention the name 
and and other details?” persisted the 


girl. 
Judith! 


* Judith! : No doubt 


get around to that. I recognize 


I shall 


your 
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\s | Say, 


| might add, 


pridein my authorship. we had 
more important matters. 
ahem—”’ 

He paused as Galbraith confronted 
her, bowing in his half-playful manner. 

*1’m to take you in, Lizzie Lindsay,” 
he said, offering his arm, ‘“‘and you, | 
believe, Doctor Monckton, are assigned 
to Miss Tavish.”’ 

“Of course, quite so. By all means!” 
Doctor Monckton hurried eagerly away 
to the side of his new-found friend. 

The table blazing out of the soft gloom 
of the wainscotted apartment, the but- 
ler, the liveried footmen, the toilettes of 
the women, brought into sudden, daz- 
zling reality all that Judith had ever 
read, dreamed, or imagined. In all its 
details the scene had the effect of plac ing 
concretely before her the strange 
ness of the sea upon which she had so 
impulsively embarked. Feeling the need 
of support, she turned to Galbraith as 
he took his place at her side. | here was 
something about him that attracted her 
strongly, an impression of wholesome 


V aSt- 





I DON T KNOW 


WHETHER MISS MONCKTON 
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friendliness and clean, strong poi 
Now, catching her expression, he w 
smiling encouragingly. 

“Well, Lizzie Lindsay?” 

“I’m frightened,” she confessed. 
don’t mind telling you that I come fro: 
a rural parish and I know I’m going t 
make some fearful blunders.” 

“You are going to do nothing of th | 
sort. 

Judith studied him a moment, fe 
ing, despite his reassuring words, that h 
was bantering her. In her embarrass 
ment her turned to the butle: 
Somehow she had not, until now, darex 
to study this man of destiny to whon 
the other clergyman had been intrusted 

The marked attention which he be 
stowed upon Doctor Monckton and 
Miss Tavish indubitably bespoke th 
devout High Church Englishman, but 
upon other occasions Judith seemed t: 
detect a cloud upon the shining brow, a 
though gnm thoughts ot an indignity 
done the cloth lurked behind. It worried 
the girl not a little. 


eyes 


WILL CARE FOR MY AMATEUR VOICE” 














braith turned to her presently and, 
ning the prevailing vein of trivi 
irried on a conversation which 
d Judith, bewildered though she 
mere perfunctory efHort to ful- 


cial duty \t length, being by 
ire frank, she turned upon him with 


ous eves 
‘Mr. Galbraith, | suppose you really 
have to talk to me a bit. Since you 

yn’t vou let me see a bit of the real 


Galbraith before dinner is over?” 


He stared at her. “The real Mr. 
yalbraith!”’ 
Yes,”’ Judith nodded solemnly. 
\ ‘ve been giving me the froth of 
elf all evening, as though that were 


[ deserved or could understand.” 

Galbraith ‘Nonsense! | 
been giving you my real self, just 

DD vereux Cope and the rest are do- 

x. It’s stupid to be 

habit da 

“What a philosophy!” 


“Give me 


laughed. 


Serlous, at le ast as 


a better one 


he girl’s color heightened. “Why, 
e deeply. Dig into life and see what 
the roots are. It’s cowardly to be super- 
il But you’re laughing at me!” 
‘No, I’m not, honestly,’”’ protested 
Galbraith. ‘‘How old are you, Miss 


Monckton?” 

**'Twenty,” smiled Judith 
added, ‘‘] know what a 
In Spite of what you say. though, | have 
b that I see through 


i Yh,” she 
you m¢ an! 


be lie Ve 


un to 


y 


“Good for you! Now interpret, 
please re 

time I may. But just now, 
Mr. Galbraith, that blond girl across the 
table Miss Hereward, isn’t it? has 
twice glanced at you rather unpleas- 
antly, | thought.” 

‘Mrs. Hereward corrected Gal- 
braith. ‘‘Elise Hereward. Her glances 
unpleasant, eh?’ He chuckled. 
* Well, now, that wasn’t superficial, was 


“Some 


were 


it? I’m going to hold you to your prom- 
ise to interpret me.” He smiled and 
nodded, and then, withdrawing from the 
conversation, tossed a flippant remark 
table to Elise Hereward, 
who retorted with an 


across the 


sting. 
After dinner Miss Tavish, to whom 
Doctor Monckton’s views and ideas 
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seemed to have an inexhaustible appeal, 
turned to her sister-in-law. 

“Of course, Bertha,”’ she 
stately manner, 
play cards. 


said, in her 
will wish to 
If you don’t mind, I shall 


“vou 


take Doctor Monckton into the library. 
Oh, keep your cigar, by all means, 
Doctor Monckton. I was brought up 


on smoke. Go on with Vou! cards, 
Bertha; don’t bother about us.” 

*T sha’n’t.”” Bertha Tavish, who was 
in rare spirits, turned to Judith with a 
smile. ‘‘ Your father 1s « aptivating, Mis: 
Monckton. | Selina 


quite so You play cards, of 


have never seen 


smitten 
COUTSE 

Judith played auction, but was by no 
means so keen a player as the others 
were. Devereux Cope, who had drawn 
her as a partner, glanced at her as the 
game progressed, at first in annoyed 
surprise, but later with a sort of grim 
resignation. Ronald lavish, seeing the 
drift of affairs, winked at Cope, 
catching the waited with 
eagerness as the next luckless playe r was 
pivote d to his doom as Judith’s partner. 


who, 


idea, some 


The evening became hilarious. The 
luckle SS girl faced SUCCESSIVE partners, 
whose features changed rapidly from 


bland ignorance of their fate to amaze- 
ment, then chagrin, and finally, as the 
joke dawned upon them, to sheepish 
laughter or deep disgust. It was Gal- 
braith, her fourth partner, who rescued 


her. He arose in the middle of the first 
game and went over to Mrs. lavish. 
‘Bertha, we’ve got to chuck this, 


right now. That girl’s punting like a 
drunken sailor. She must be two hun- 
dred dollars to the bad, if she’s a cent. 
Does she know she’s losing real money?” 

“Why Bertha Tavish 
quickly as the thought struck in 
| don’t know! 


glanced 
“why, 
I never really thought 
about it. I supposed, of course, she 
knew. She isn’t an idiot.” 

“No, you bet she isn’t. None the 
less she’s a wonderful little innocent and 


hasn’t the slightest idea. She is being 


made a fool of, and that isn’t cricket. 
Now be a good girl and send her off to 
bed.” 

Mrs. Ronald Tavish, whose unthink- 
ing heart could as readily be aroused by 
a whim of sympathy as by any other 
fancy, descended forthwith upon the girl. 
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““Haven’t you had enough of cards, 
Miss Monckton?” inquired the hostess. 
in her abrupt way. 
for a moment to play chaperon [ll 
suggest that after your long trip you 
should be in bed, really. It’s nearly one 
o'clock.” 

Judith smiled gratefully and laid down 
her cards. 

“Tl am tired, Mrs. ‘Tavish.” She 
glanced around the room, and then aris- 
ing, advanced impulsively to the woman. 
“| wish you would tell every one how 
SOTTY I am that | played SO badly.” 

“Oh, rats!” Galbraith, who had ap- 
peared at her side, displayed his card. 
**l am a few hundred points to the bad 
myself. Vl bet your card is no worse. 
] et’s see +t.” 

“It’s fearful.” Judith, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, gave Galbraith her 
score, who glanced at it with seeming 
unconcern and then thrust it into his 
pocket. 

Mrs. Tavish took Judith by the arm. 

**You’re not to worry at all,” she said, 
in a low *“You’re a dear, sweet 
girl—and every one is captivated. So 
be off with you.” 

When Judith had gone Galbraith took 
out her card, hesitated a moment, and 
then returned the record to his pocket. 


voice, 


“My child,” observed the Reverend 
Doctor Monckton, with a sort of chirrup 
in his voice as he approached a well- 
filled sideboard in the breakfast-room 
next morning, “‘ Miss lavish agrees with 
me that he—or, for that matter, she 
who misses the earlier hours of the day 
misses the godliest moments of the di- 
urnal period. Herein we find those 
aspects of promise that Ah, a meat 
pasty! Miss Tavish, may I bring you 
some? I’m afraid,” he went on, turning 
to Judith, “that I shall be quite spoiled 
for vour frugal breakfasts when we re- 
turn home.” 

*“As for me,” said Miss Tavish, with 
decision, “I join with the English in 
holding for hearty breakfasts. Fast at 
noon, I say.”’ She sat behind a great, 
steaming coffee-urn. ‘Sugar and cream, 
of course, Doctor Monckton?”’ 

“Thank you.” The clergyman re- 
turned to the table, a well-filled plate in 
either hand. 


“it you'll allow me 
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The three constituted the early ris 
at The Crags. It was eight o’clock, 1 
morning one of supernal beauty. Th 
was, in fact, every element that ma 
for equanimity, and Judith would ha 
been steeped in this mood were it not I 
harassing thoughts that lay beneath a 
Even now, as her father took his pla 
at Miss Tavish’s elbow, the but! 
opened the door, glanced into the apal 
ment, and then withdrew. Was thx 
upon his impressive countenance 
gleam of malevolence as his eyes rest 
upon the clergyman? Judith fancied s: 

Troubled over the thought, st 
left her father and Miss Tavish, wl 
were discussing a projected trip to tl 
Redwood Library, and went outdoors t 
a Japanese garden within whose quair 
labyrinth were, as Judith had suspected, 
all sorts of nooks and corners promising 
allurement to the contemplative mind. 

Selecting a little thatched summer 
house as holding the greatest promise ot 
seclusion, she entered and, sitting upon 
a rustic bench, closed her eyes in an 
effort to collate in orderly array the 
mass of dazzling impressions which had 
accumulated in the course of the past 
hours, and to reduce her apprehensions 
concerning the presence of the othe: 
clergyman at The Crags to some degre« 
of philosophical optimism. She had, 
however, no more than entered upon 
this process when a step sounded upon 
the gravel pathway and a form darkened 
the entrance. 

“Good morning, Lizzie Lindsay. 
Guessing your tastes, I thought I should 
find you here. May I enter?” 

“Of course.” Judith’s eyes sparkled. 
In his flannels and soft shirt, with a 
crimson tie which went so well with his 
dark features, he was wholly prepos- 
sessing. 

He sat at her side, draw ing a cigarette - 
case from his pocket. 

“You were going to interpret me,” h« 
said. “I’m dying with curiosity.” 

“Oh, please!” Judith placed her hand 
impulsively upon his arm. “I don’t 
know why I said that. I was utterly 
silly!” 


“No, you weren’t. You evidently 


formed an impression of us as we sat 
at table and you honored me among the 
And you promised to tell me 


rest. 














THE LUCKLESS GIRI 


know. Of course, if it’s 


” 


promised, Vou 
so unfavorable 

“Teisn’t that; not at all. [t was an 
Oh dear!’ She stopped, gazing upon 
him with suffused eyes and flaming face. 

“Tt was what?” he persisted, placidly. 

“Why, an ideal. . I don’t wish to 
offend you—”’ 

“You couldn’t do that to save your 
life. Go on.” 

“Well,” she said, despe rately, “‘you 
impressed me as a man who has gone 
through life with advantage, 
looking for something you have never 
found, and now have come to think 
it doesn’t exist.” 

“Wait a moment, please,” he inter- 
rupted. “You use a vague and indeh- 
nite word. What is ‘it’ that I haven’t 
found?” 

“Something,” was the prompt reply, 
“that makes you giad you are alive; 
something that tells you every day you 
live that the world or some one in the 
world is better, or happier, or wiser be- 
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every 
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cause you have lived that day. 
could be a real man among men 

“Why, Lizzie Lindsay—!” 

“You've been keeping your real ideals 
in cotton-wool lest some one should see 
them and make you ashamed. Your 
cynicism about life comes from fear of 
life, not from experience.” 

“| fear too much experience is the 
trouble, girl.” 

“Too much experience of one sort, 
yes,” she cried. “The trouble with you 
is that you’re so big and keen and alive 
that these things don’t amuse and thrill 
you any more—they bore you—and so 
you’re cynical about life, disgusted with 
es 

Galbraith put out his hand and let it 
rest upon Judith’s a moment. He 
studied her thoughtfully, and then, as 
she gently withdrew her hand, he said: 
“Tell me something about your home. 
You spoke of being a little country- 
parish girl. You don’t talk like one.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘Life is intensive with 


You 
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father and me. We have alw ays had the 
magazines and the new books, and the re 
are several old families in Kast Annan- 
dale whom it 1s a privilege to know. We 
| dearest little church—wSt. 
Cyprian’s-built by my _ great-grand- 
father. He, my grandfather, and father 
have all been rectors there. It is rather 
run down, but it’s dear and picturesque 


l 
lave tne 


and, oh, so placid!” 
‘A sort of living,” he 
‘Sounds rather peaceful and beautiful 


comme nted. 


and ide al. Seems to me I'd like to go 
there and stay forever—that 1s, pro- 
vided He paused. “Will you help 


so, 


me to that better philosophy of life? 
For the first time there was no cynical 
gleam in his eyes, no satirical smile play- 
ing about his lips. Something in his 
manner thrilled Judith, who regarded 
him uncertainly. 
“Tt I only could 


In the library Judith found Mrs. 
lavish and several of the men and 
women 

“We ae all individualists at The 
Crags in the daytime,” said Bertha 


lavish, nodding at Judith. ‘“‘You may 
do anything you ple ase ta 

\s Judith was about to reply, Gal- 
braith, who had followed the eirl into 
the house, came forward. 

**Miss Monckton and I are 
motor out beyond Paradise, if I can pry 
loose one of your roadsters, Bertha.” 

Mrs. ‘Tavish invited Galbraith to 
help himself, and Judith, not knowing 
what to say, was glancing uncertainly 
from one to the other, when Elise Here- 
ward confronted the man, her blue eyes 
sparkling indignantly. 

* pace, You promised me 
you'd play on our mixed polo-team, and 
you knew we were to practise this morn- 


going to 


you idiot! 


ing. 

“Was it this morning, Elise?” drawled 
Galbraith. ‘Well, I’m sorry; I’m not 
up to anything half so strenuous as polo 
\nyway, we don’t play the game until 
next Wednesday, isn’t 1t?” 

Vrs. Here ward, not de igning to reply, 
valked away, while Bertha Tavish, who 
had been watching with an amused 
smile, glanced toward Judith and dis- 


appeared. 
Judith never forgot that ride. 


They 
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motored among rocks and meadows, 
along promontories and through walled 
highways, finally stopping for luncheon 
at a little roadside inn, Galbraith ex- 
uberant throughout with the enthusi- 
asm of a boy and the gallantry of a 
knight-errant. Inspired, Judith threw 
off all reserve and was her genuine girlish 
self, alternately rattling away with eager 
abandon or falling into deeper moods as 
Galbraith’s whim, or her own, seemed to 
demand. 

Both were quiet as they approached 
The Crags, a deepening light in their eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said, as he helped 
her out of the car. ‘This has been a 
wonderful day, Lizzie Lind You don’t 
mind my calling vou Lizzie Lindsay, do 
your” 

‘I love oe 
him. Then she ran into the house. 
she found Miss Mackay. 

“Where have you been?” asked the 
secretary. ‘“‘Mrs. Tavish has decided 
you are her doll. She its in your room 
now with her seamstress and she’s com- 


said Judith, smiling at 


He re 


one’s evening gown 
Hurry on 


mande¢ re d every 
that she thinks may fit you. 
up.” 

Judith found Mrs. Vavish, as her sec- 
retary had suggested, in a high furore of 
enthusiasm over her new idea of making 
Judith into a picture. 

* Jack Galbraith should have his ears 


boxed,” she cried. “Er | had known he 


was going to keep you all day—! Come 
here.” 
Within the next hour Judith was 


tugged this way and that, dressed and 
needles flew 
sors snipped fabric. There were gowns 
that fitted and that didn’t fit. 
At length, as Judith was tottering be- 
tween and bewilderment, 
Bertha Tav ish stor rd back with an excla- 
mation of delight. 

“You will be a masterpiece to-night,” 


undressed, whil and scis- 


gowns 


weariess 


she said. 

Whether through a desire to propi- 
tiate a hostess famous for her lavish 
hospitality and instincts or 
whether the impression Judith made as 
she came into the music-room that eve- 
ning was wholly genuine, there may be no 
doubt that her reception was quite in 
accord with Mrs. Tavish’s fondest ex- 
pectations. 


generous 











THE 


Judith stood in the doorway, the soft 
light flowing in from the hall enveloping 
her slim, lithe hgure in a which 
brought out every living tint in her cop- 
per hair, which made her arms and 
shoulders and neck gleam softly like 
Framed in the doorway, 
painting than a 
adolescent womanhood, 
Galbraith 


glow 


she sug- 


living 


iVOry. 
ge sted more a 
embodiment of 
fresh, joyous, undisillusioned. 
hurried to her side. 
“You are wonderful, 
he said, 1n a low voice. 
world.” He 


Lizzie Lindsay,” 
“From another 
regarded her a moment 


doubtfully. ‘You'll always be of that 
other world, won’t you?” 
“Why?” Thoroughly at ease with 


Judith smiled mockingly. 
said, “I don’t want 


him, at least, 
“Because,” he 


you spoiled. You must always be dif- 
ferent.” 
The night came to be one of those 


events in Judith’s life which are so su- 
premely wonderful that she who lives 
through them can by no possibility have 
any conception of details, can but live 
through a luminous blur of light and 
music and smiling faces and forms mov- 
ing rhythmically, and words and phrases 
blended into a hopeless welter of the 
incomprehensible. 

In truth, when she finally lay down to 
sleep she had but two definitely estab- 
lished impressions, both disagreeable. 
One was the perturbed, almost sullen 
aspect of the butler’s countenance and 
the other a picture of Galbraith and 
Elise Hereward talking on the veranda, 
she angrily and he shrugging indiffer- 
ently. 

The girl’s first waking impression 
after several hours of restless slumber 
concerned the waywardness of the hu- 
man mind, which in at least, 
had reacted from exhilaration of the 
most brilliant, most memorable night of 
her life to a mood of extreme dejection 
and apprehension. 

She had fairly leaped from slumber at 


her case, 


a knock upon her door, every nerve 
tingling with apprehension. It was one 
of the maids with her breakfast. And 


later she had started at another knock. 
It was a message from her father asking 
if she intended accompanying him and 
Miss Tavish to service. She did not so 
intend, 


and she sent the reply with a 
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twinge of misgiving, having noted the 
rather withdrawal of the 
two from the ball-room precisely at mid- 
night the previous evening. 

It was, in fact, nearly eleven o’clock 
when she came She went 
outdoors and a flight of steps 
rocks and stood 
surging waters slashing and 
writhing beneath her feet. In the very 
monotony of the advance and retrogres- 
sion of the waves she found presently a 
sort of anodyne. 

\n hour at least must have elapsed 
before she made her way up the steps 
and walked toward the Japanese garden, 
thinking of the pleasure and solitude of 
the summer-house. But, entering, she 
found Elise Hereward, seated at ease, 
smoking a cigarette and reading some- 
thing of Bourget’s. 

“Oh!” she said, looking up and smil- 
ing as Judith drew back. “Do come in. 
I’m bored to death with this stuff. Have 
you seen Jack Galbraith this morning?” 

“No, | haven’t.” Judith sat on the 
opposite bench, wondering how she could 
get away. 

““He’s rather a waggish sort, don’t you 
think?” 

Judith regarded the woman 
fully. ‘“‘Why—he’s good fun. 
been awfully nice to me.” 

Elise Hereward waved her cigarette 
languidly. ‘“‘Oh, never fear; he’s been 
repaid. You seem to have diverted him, 
and diversion is a prime necessity with 
a man as busy as he is—” 


ostentatious 


down-stairs. 
down 
cut in the dan np gray 
with the 


doubt- 


He’s 


“Busy!” Judith studied the young 
woman curiously. 
“Why, yes,” she said. ‘“‘He has his 


Pool and 
and his 


banking business—Galbraith, 
Co. in New York, you know, 
books on exploration 

“But,” interrupted Judith, her cheeks 
flaming, “‘he told me At least I un- 
derstood st 

“That he was an unhappy, useless 
butterfly?” laughed Elise. ‘So that was 
the drift of his fancy!” She laid the 
book face downward in her lap and 
gazed at Judith mockingly. 


The girl’s eyes darkened. ‘“‘I must 
have been awfully amusing.” 

“You must have been. But I 
shouldn’t care a bit, if I were you—so 


long as you were amusing. That seems 
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to be the chief function of our sex. But 
seriously, Miss Monckton, | would be 


careful if | were you You’ re 
than I, perhaps not so experienced in 
the world, SO | can be frank.” 


“sy >)? 
es 


ce 
You were 


younger 


away with him the greatel 


STOP AND LISTEN 


part of yesterday, unchaperoned. Now 
Jack Galbraith 1s all right, of course. 
But he’s no better than any of the rest, 
atter all re 


Judith abruptly. ‘Mrs. Here- 


ward, | wonder if you realize what you 


TOSE 


Saving 


are 


Elise arose, too ‘Please don’t mis- 
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understand me. I was speaking merely 
of the looks of things just 
as important to the jeune the 
re alitie S. | he hn you gave him the money 
to settle your card debts instead of pay- 
ing your—”’ 

“Card debts!” Judith stepped to the 
woman and seized her arm. 

“What do you mean?” 
“Why ’—Elise Hereward’s 
surprise was not simulated— 


whi h are 


as 


“| refer to the two hundred 
and fifty dollars you lost at 
” 


auction the other night! | 

Judith’s sharp cry was the 
interruption. For a moment 
she stood staring dazedly at 
her companion, and then, sud- 
denly turning, she ran toward 
the house, Elise Hereward fol- 
lowing at more leisurely pace. 

In the upper hallway she 
met Galbraith, who held out 
both arms playfully. 

“Where have you been?” 
he asked. ‘I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere.” 

She stared at him strangely. 
“Mr. Galbraith, will you wait 
right where you are a moment, 
until I come back?” 

“Surely,” he smiled, looking 
at her in some surprise. 

When returned 
walked rigidly erect, her face 
haughty. ‘‘Mr. Galbraith,” 
she said, “I realize what a sim- 
pleton I have been throughout, 
but, really, you didn’t think 
I’d be willing to have you pay 
my card debts, even though I 


she she 


didn’t know that I was 
play Her voice caught. 
**Here.” She thrust a check 
into his hand and_ turned 


swiftly away toward the stairs. 

Galbraith glanced quickly at 

the strip of paper, crumpled it 

in his hand, and then ran 

toward Judith, whom he caught by the 
arm. 

**Miss Monckton Judith!” he said, 
sharply, “I want you to stop and listen 
to me.” Placing his other hand upon 
her shoulder, he turned her around so 
that she looked into his face. “Why 
have you given me this?” 
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“Why!” She laughed bitterly. “I 
wonder!” Then, seeing his look of 
amazement, she stamped her foot. “| 
lost two hundred and fifty dollars at 
auction, didn’t 1? You paid it, didn’t 
you? So si 
~ “No, girl, I didn’t pay it. 

“You didn’t She paused. “But 
Mrs. Hereward—” 

“Oh—!” His face lightened with re- 
lief. “Il see. I understand. Let me 
explain. We all knew, after you left the 
game, that you had not understood you 
were playing for money. And so, as you 
never had a chance of winning, every one 
agreed it was only fair to let it go. But 
Elise Hereward, who is temperamental 
and didn’t seem to like you, had ten 
dollars due her, and I was afraid some 
way she'd be stuffy about it. So I got 
Bertha Tavish to tell her you had in- 
sisted upon paying your debt—”’ 

‘And so I would if you had given me 
only half a chance to be—” 

Judith, listen,” he said, sternly. “I 
knew you would, but I didn’t intend you 
should. So I gave Elise her ten dollars, 
intending to tell you about it 

“Well, then— Please let go my arms.’ 

" Pardon me!’ He stepped back from 
her. “What are you going to do?’ 

“T’m going down-stairs, find out 
whom I owe—and pay every cent.” 

Galbraith regarded her curiously. 
* Judith, | wouldn’t do that if | were—” 

But she had turned with a gesture of 
impatience and was on her way down 
the stairs. Hurrying in her wake, Gal- 
braith entered the room just as Judith 
flew to the side of Mrs. Tavish. Her big 
husband, with whom she had been talk- 
ing, was lounging in a chair, a book in 
his hand. 

“Mrs. Tavish—Mr. Tavish,” she said, 
speaking breathlessly, “I have a confes- 
sion to make. I have discovered | was 
playing auction for money the other 
night and that I lost quite a sum. Of 
course I wish to pay every cent.” 

Mrs. ‘Tavish, who disliked scenes, 
took the girl’s hand. “Very well, my 
dear. I understand perfectly how you 
feel. Ill see what can be done. But 
you must not be excited. It was wholly 
my fault.” 

“Thank you.” Judith, still tense, 
sensible now of her position, was glanc- 


”> 


ing about the room, wondering how to 
withdraw, when Elise Hereward, who 
had been standing in the doorway, en- 
tered the room, a peculiar smile upon 
her lips. 

“Bertha, with whom do you think | 
have just been talking? ‘The butler.” 
She laughed as Bertha [ avish gazed at 
her curiously. ‘‘And since it’s too rich 
to keep, | am wondering, now that Miss 
Monckton is at the confessional, whether 
she hadn’t better confess all?’ She 
turned upon Bertha lavish. ‘It seems 
we have been harboring a houseful of 
clergymen 

“A houseful of clergymen!’ Ronald 
‘Tavish laid aside his book and arose. 

“Well, two clergymen, at least, Ron- 
ald. Meakin has just told me and 
Elise gestured dramatically toward the 
door. ‘Here he is now.” 

It was indeed the butler, his mien 
cont: ning every sugge stion of one bent 
upon a solemn duty. His voice, as he 


spoke, was sepulchral, the one sign of 


inward agitation being a reversion to the 
cockney dialect of his forebears. 

“Mrs. Tavish,” he said, “Hi harsks 
your pardon for this hintrusion. But Hi 
wishes to serve notice. Hi’m a church- 
man, madam, has you know, and Hi ’as 
some respect for the cloth. Hand when 
you flings upon me a_ clergyman, 
madam, hand ’im a—” The man 
paused, fighting to overcome emotions 
which were preventing intelligible ut- 
terance. ‘“‘When you flings, has you 
would a dish-cloth hinto the pantry sink 

when—” Meakin stopped abruptly, 
pointing toward Miss Mackay, who was 
standing in the doorway, evidently hesi- 
tating whether or not to enter. 

*“Well—?” Mrs. Tavish beckoned im- 
periously to the young woman. The 
secretary was flushed but calm. 

“What Meakin was trying to say, 
Mrs. lavish, is that through a mistake 
two clergymen were invited for the week- 
end, Doctor Monckton and Doctor Mor- 
ton. I didn’t wish to mess things up 
so | 

**So, to cover another of your hideous 
mistakes, you hid him in the servants’ 
section—” Mrs. Tavish paused, het 
hazel eyes gleaming. 


Miss Mackay studied her employer 
‘He has been perfectly 


for an instant. 
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comfortable. I have entertained him 
royally. He is a very simple old gentle- 
man, a clergyman—” 

“Clergyman!” Meakin, who had 
gained the door-sill, turned suddenly, 
glaring at the secretary. ‘“’E ayn’t a 
clergyman. ’E’s a ludship, that’s wot 
’e his. Why, Mrs. ‘Tavish, ’e’s the 
Heme B » of Raritan!’’ 

**Good God!” Mrs. Tavish advanced 
toward her secretary, and then, hearing 
voices in the hall, gestured imperiously 
at the butler. ‘You may go, Meakin; 
at once, ple AS he 

“Mrs. Lavish, please Judith im- 
pulsively seized the woman’s hand, but 
released it as her father, Miss Tavish, 
and the man she now knew to be Bishop 
Morton entered the room together. 

lhe two men were evidently in the 
throes of an argument, and it was most 
patent that Doctor Monckton was beat- 
ing his opponent to cover verbally, if 
not through the force of his logic. And 
Miss lavish, he r face flushed. her eyes 
glistening, was by no means a disinter- 
ested umpire. 


*Well hit, Doctor Monckton; well 


’ 


KTON; WELL SCORED’ 


scored. I’m afraid, Bishop, he has you 
there. \h, Bertha! Ronald! It has 
been rich. I neve r hoped to have two 
such men in competition—” 

Silence, of course, lay upon the room 
like an incubus. With a situation of 
portentous dimensions and apparently 
inextricable involutions facing the mis- 
tress of The Crags, not to mention others 
who were involved, the apparition of 
a solution obviously perfect in all its 
details, the process, however hidden, 
was almost too much to contemplate 
with serenity. 

Where where’’—Bertha Tavish’s 
voice caught—‘‘ where did you meet the 
Bishop?” : 


“Why, at church, of course! I hadn’t 


seen him in five years, but of course I 
recognized him.” Miss Tavish paused. 
“And the curious thing, Bertha, is that 
he has been with us for two days—” 
She glanced meaningly at her sister-in- 
law and then turned to Bishop Morton. 
“You said, Bishop, you had that book 
in your room. Would you very much 
mind getting it for me now?” As the 
old man smiled and bowed and then 
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ent out of the room she raised her 
nds and nodded toward Doctor 
lonckton. “ Did you ever know a man, 


Yoctor, whose thoughts maundered so 
ersistently in the eighteenth century?” 
She turned again to Mrs. Lavish. “‘It 
suld seem, Bertha, as though explana- 
ns were due. Bishop Morton has 
en here two days as the guest, ap 
re ntly, of Miss Mac kay. He was bid- 
len here, as it appears, to meet me and 
t seems to be under the impression 


What is the 


sos 


if | have arrived. 
thculty? Have you any 

‘Did you tell him you had not 
rrived, Selina? ‘ Bertha Lavish re- 
rarded the woman anxiously. 

“Certainly not,” was the prompt re- 
ply. “I don’t know what your tactics 
vere—they’re usually past my compre 
hension; but I hope | have tact enough 
not to inte rfe re.” 

\s Mrs. lavish looked about her 
hope lessly Miss Mackay stepped for 
ward and explained the entire situation 
simply, frankly. When she had finished 
she glanced involuntarily toward Mrs. 


just 
idea 
just 


lavish, as though seeking the nature of 


her fate. But the woman’s face was in- 
scrutable. ‘“*While,’”’ she went on, “I 
knew that Bishop Morton had written 
the book to which you referred 


“My dear, just a moment, pray.” 
Miss Tavish held up an admonitory 
hand. “I wish you all to know that 


the book in which | Was interested was 
The Modern Saints’ Rest, of which my 
dear friend Doctor Monckton is the 
author. It 1S, | might Say, the most up- 
lifting influence of my later years, as, 


indeed, the Doctor has proved himself 


to be. If I confused Bishop Morton 
with Doctor Monckton in my letter it 
was merely a characteristic lapse; for 
| have long detested Bishop Morton’s 


archaic maunderings tn The High 
Churchman. You have done well, Miss 
Mackay. Two days of him would have 


killed me, quite. An hour has been al- 
most enough.” 

**Miss Tavish Judith essayed to 
speak and then sank weakly into a chair. 


“You might at least have introduced 
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me to the Bishop whether you admire 
not, Selina,”” murmured Bertha 
lavish, darting a venomous glance at 
het secretary. 

“He'll return directly, my_ sister.’’ 
Miss lavish raised her hand. ‘And | 
wish you to know, too, that if through 
Miss Mackay’s error | was permitted to 
make Doctor Monckton’s acquaintance, 
| owe her a very great deal. That 1s 
quite all. Now, Doctor Monckton, here 
is the Bishop. Bishop Morton, | am 
honored to be able to present you to my 
sister, Mrs. lavish & 

Judith Monckton, dazed, grasping 
nothing but the central facts, made her 
way out slowly toward the door. 

Evidently the situation had resolved 
itself. She could not quite understand 
how, but every one seemed contented, 
some even happy. Ronald Tavish was 
in the corner, quivering with suppressed 
laughter. Mrs. Lavish was addressing 
her secretary with a smile that seemed 
almost, if not quite, complacent. Doctor 
Monckton was offering one arm to Miss 
‘Tavish, the other to the Bishop; the 
three were moving to a more secluded 
no doubt to resume their argu- 


him Ol 


place, 
ment. 
\s Judith moved wearily toward the 
veranda she felt a hand laid gently upon 
her shoulder. 
“Lizzie Lindsay 
She turned, flushing, and then Bertha 
‘Tavish, who was watching her curiously, 
saw her exchange a few sentences with 
Galbraith, saw her smile radiantly and 
move away with the young man. 
Ronald!’ Mrs. lavish beckoned im- 
periously to her husband, who came at 
once to her side. ‘‘Give the Bishop food, 
drink, and general good cheer. Do him 
good, will you, dear. Run things gen- 
erally, like a good chap. As for me, I’m 
going to bed. Your sister sooner or later 
is going to marry that parson. You 
don’t think so! Well—wait. And as 
for Jack Galbraith and Judith Monck- 
ton—!” Mrs. Tavish shrugged. ‘ Ron- 
ald, | can stand only so much in a given 
hour—only so much. And the limit has 
been passed.” 


p> 








A Defense of the Spinster 


BY MAYONE LEWIS 


CS ran et 27OME N are accustomed 
, Pete nel Gt by long habit either to 


4 2 accept men’s views on 
su] VV : ) women or to let them 
yt BX pass unchallenged. 

f* pbs tai Moreover, the opinions 
NSS BDO of men are often so 
contrary to women’s knowledge of their 
own sex as to seem amusing, coo unreal 
to deserve the effort of contradiction. 
Disproof we know to be out of the ques- 
tion; for so various are the elements in 
every human being that even one indi- 
vidual, much less a whole sex, presents 
a different picture to every critic. The 
observer’s mind unconsciously selects 
some elements in his subject and neg- 
lects others, and, again, in filtering 
through the critic’s mind each element 
becomes something different, something 
at once more and less than reality. If 
this 1s true of an individual, how much 
more of a grouping by sex? The judg- 
ments of men on women are partial and 
distorted, just as are the judgments of 
women on men, because neither can ever 
get quite the point of view of the other. 
Men and women rarely know each other 
intimately enough to understand and to 
judge, except in relations befogged by 
personal emotions. ‘They see each other 
at too close range or else not at all. The 
chief difference in their judgment of each 
other lies in this, that women admire the 
male sex, but are condescending toward 
the individual, whereas men admire in- 
dividual women, but are condescending 
toward the sex. Man’s vanity as man 
leads him to consider women only in 
relation to himself. Oh, rib of Adam, 
how much you are responsible for! How 
much profound(?) philosophizing has 
sprung from you, delightful myth! Have 
women souls? Are women people? Yes, 
butltoman, assuch, woman, assuch, is still 
a spare rib! On the other hand, wom- 
an’s indulgence toward man—an indul- 
gence proceeding as much from her ma- 
ternalism as from her inferior position in 


history—leads her to exaggerate men’: 
virtues and to depreciate her own, while 
this same indulgence of man prevents 
her from rebuking the innumerable fool- 
ish judgments which he passes on her. 
It is easy for women to forgive men; 
we have forgiven them for creating Eve 
and Pandora and Psyche—the silly, 
lovely thing!—and Elsa of Brabant and 
Xantippe and Vivien—yes, and even for 
Emmy Sedley. For the sake of Fidelio 
and Portia and Eugénie Grandet we 
could forgive them anything — almost! 
But humility is out of fashion and so 
women have done with humility. If it 
comes into style again, they may wear 
it as a cloak, but beware! it will cover 
pride and consciousness of self as well 
as the vanity and dependence and love 
of praise it used to hide. 

Certainly a champion of unpopular 
causes cannot afford to be humble; and 
what cause has been more unpopular 
than that of the spinster? What dis- 
figurement has not tradition put upon 
her in plays and jokes and satires as a 
foil to the dewy maid, the charming wife, 
or the fascinating widow? To be sure, a 
few modern authors have dared to 
sketch a woman of charm and leave her 
to wither on the parent stem—there is 
Janet Orgreave and Samuel Butler’s 
Aletheia. They do not even hint that 
they cherish a patient devotion to an 
old love. There’s progress for you! But 
in general the spinster preserves in li 
erature, if not in life, her old lineaments 
of soured loneliness. She is still a mis- 
take of nature, to be regretted and 
ignored. Indeed, if Mr. W. L. George’s 
be a fair example of the male point of 
view, she is to be frowned upon and not 
willingly to be tolerated. Yet tolerated 
she must be, all the more in the manless 
world that now threatens our generation; 
and because tolerance, as commonly 
practised, is intolerable I should like to 
perform the miracle of making her popu- 
lar. In any case, I must protest against 
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habitually misjudged and 
isinte rpreted. 

‘ie defending the spinster let it not be 
supposed that I am one who says, “‘ Why 
marrv?” | should rather say, “*Why 
not?” For I believe that marriage is the 
hest working arrangement so far evolved 
for satisfving the human instinct for 
association and for carrying on the race. 
Children we must have unless we are to 
tbandon the earth to the prolific hexa- 
and from Plato to the present day 
no one has found a better environment 
for rearing children than that provided 
by the normal marriage. Marriage does 
for the child what gravitation does for 
the earth; it keeps the individu il in its 
proper relation to the universe. Mar- 
riage gives the child his due background 
of natural and moral law, of government 
and love, of unde rstanding based on 1n- 
heritance of the known traits of the 
parents; it is “the child’s mental pro- 
tector.’ One has only to have seen the 
morbid sufferings of children of divorced 
parents to believe this. And the hus- 
band and wife who are well mated are 
only less the gainers by marriage than 
the child. But because marriage is de- 
sirable, does it necessarily follow that 
the spinster is undesirable? Union is 
neither possible nor advantageous for 
all. What, primarily, leads people to 
marry? Love, and the desire for chil- 
dren. But civilized people are con- 
trolled by their inhibitions, not by 
their instinctive appetites. More chil- 
dren are born now than we are able to 
care for and bring to a sound and useful 
maturity, and the shocking example of 
Germany is not an encouragement either 
to the married or the unmarried to in- 
crease the population of their country 
beyond a reasonable degree. As for love, 
it will not often be gainsaid. When you 
see men and women unmarried you may 
usually wager with safety that sex love 
has passed them by, or at least that they 
found the gem was paste in time. On 
neither of these then, can the 
spinster be blamed for her spinsterhood. 
She has denied neither love nor mater- 
nity. Indeed, she is likely to exalt both 
beyond the normal height, as the sick 
man Stevenson exulted in deeds of 
derring-do, as the diseased brain of 
Nietzsche glorified Force. 
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are going to needless trouble 
here. The indictment of 
the spinster is on no grounds so imma- 
terial; it has to do with her looks. Ah, 
man! how much wiser were you than the 
birds and the beasts when you delegated 
to woman the risks and the obligations 
of beauty! With stroke you 
made all men free and equal. Henceforth 
Thersites need ask no favors from 
Apollo! The ugly man might stand 
erect. But the ugly woman—Heaven 
pity her, for no one else will! From the 
spinster’s shattered looks the common 


But we 
ot disclaimer 


this one 


type of critic passes to her disposition, 
which is, forsooth, egoistic, and her atti- 
tude toward life, which he professes 
to find something queer, some streak of 
strangeness or abnormality. ‘Truly there 
be things that are hard to understand, 
and the way of a man with a maid is as 
nothing in complexity to the way of men 
with women. If women seek men, they 
are coquettes; if they are retiring, they 
are prudes; if they earn their living, they 
are restless and unwomanly; if they stay 
at home, they are clinging vines; if they 
remain single, they are abnormal; if they 
marry, they are—judge for yourself 
from these words of Mr. W. a George, 
*“All men, however old, however vile, 
can secure a charming mate, if they can 
afford to keep her.” Yet the grounds 
for male condemnation are less hard to 
understand than the grounds for male 
approval. Toward these charming mates 
of the old and the vile the author is indul- 
gent to the point of complacency; yet 
surely men should not feel that a com- 
pliment to their sex which is merely a 
compliment to the power of money. As 
for women, they must blush with shame 
to read this statement and to be forced 
to admit its truth. 

Personally, | am enough of an op- 
timist to believe that such a charge is 
being less and less deserved, and that 
the leaven is working to bring about a 
time when it cannot truthfully be made. 
Many causes lie beneath this willingness 
of women to sell themselves for their 
keep, even though it be to the old and 
the vile. Ignorance of the moral and 
physical degeneration of such men 
ignorance masking under the glamor- 
ous name of “innocence”; the greater 
social satisfactions of the married wom- 
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an; the individual’s desire for a home 

F her own; desire for children; lack 
of personal initiative; family compulsion 

-all play a part, as well as the laziness 
and materialism which the branding 
assertion carries on the face of it. ‘Time 
and education are taking the prick out 
of all these goads, except the desire for 
children; that tremendous urge can be 
controlled only by raising the individual 
woman’s standard of love and marriage. 
Of the movement to do this Ellen Key 
is perhaps the extreme exponent, whereas 
misleading statements written from the 
point of view of the opposite sex tend to 
lower standards already too low. I refer 
to flippant assertions such as this: ‘We 
know that, especially for women, a 
bad marriage is better than none. 

How little the gentleman who wrote 
thus understands the trend of modern 
women’s thought and feeling! How 
jejunehis sentiment, how casual his obser- 
vation, how false his deduction! Or per- 
haps he was indulging in a form of 
British irony too subtle for my American 
and feminine perceptions, and even 
now his comic spirit laughs at me for 
taking him seriously. Women cannot 
help taking marriage seriously—other 
women’s, if not their own. That which 
causes a ripple in a man’s life diverts the 
whole current of a woman’s; and I con- 
fess | cannot swallow this assertion with 
a wink and a smile. Women who ob- 
serve, and who reason from the evidence 
which their experience has given them, 
will, I venture to say, unanimously deny 
it. Physically, mentally, and morally 
a woman loses more than she gains by a 
bad marriage—unless, of course, Mr. 
George and | have in mind different 
definitions of ‘‘bad marriage.’ The 
phrase ‘“‘a bad marriage’ embraces 
many kinds of unions from that of the 
temperamentally uncongenial to that of 
the innocent and the libertine. The 
number of women increases yearly who 
abjure all the legional types of bad mar- 
riages. They know that, especially for 
women, no _ irriage is better than a bad 
marriage » far from their believing 


that - eg a something unhealthful 
and abnormal in the life of the unmar- 
ried when they have reached an age and 
a condition such that their impulses 
would lead them to marry,” they deny 


such unhealthfulness, and call on 1 
individual reader to consult the evide: 
in his acquaintance to disprove its exi 
ence, unless it be in rare and isolat 
cases. Which is the more unhealthy |: 
that of the girl who has married a 
for his money or that of the unmarri: 
girl who teaches, or works at a ty] 
writer or conducts a Y. W. C. A. « 
teria for an honest living? Which 
these two women has the saner a1 
sounder mode of living, which t! 
healthier body, which the more whol 
some point of view? Which is the mo: 
normal, in the sense of preserving th 
better and more resistant type of ind 
vidual to the race (for the old mai 
passes on her type and tradition throug 
her influence no less truly than th 
mother hands down hers through hi 
body, and new generations are molde 
by nurse-maids and teachers and socia 
workers as well as by mothers)? Is th 
wife who neglects her one child to grov 
Pekinese; is the wife whose vanity lead 
her husband from one extravagance t 
another; is the wife who has borne te: 
diseased and ill-nourished children to ; 
drunkard, more healthy and normal 1 
her life than the old maid who runs 
successful club for wayward girls and 
keeps house for aged relatives; or th 
unmarried nurse who has taught in 
numerable mothers the proper care of 
their babies; or the altruistic college gir! 
who leaves a wealthy home to work 11 
office routine for the prevention of child 
labor? The voices of thousands of our 
noblest and best would cry out against 
such a charge were not these wise and 
tender women too much occupied with 
their work to note either praise or blame. 
These hosts of unmarried women i1 
general keep very quiet in their chosen 
held of service. Nothing, however, 
would tempt them more to put dow: 
the load and pick up the pen than to 
catch a male opponent in a piece of fals« 
reasoning. Men are proud of their logic 
and why not? It is a true gift of the 
gods, a silver spoon in the mouth. Just 
by being born boys, they escape the 
danger of arguing in a circle; they are 
not snatched to destruction by the 
Scylla of a priori, they never go down in 
the w hirlpool of the reductio ad absurdum. 
Is not feminine malice justifed when a 
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from the plain path of 
felt when I read this 
gem of masculine thought: ‘The hu- 

an tendency is to live in couples; there 


man wanders 
reasoning? So I] 


are a few rare people of strong individu- 
itv who find all they need within them- 
selves, who, like Narcissus, can give a 
pure pence > to their own image; but 
they are few, and nearly all men and 
men need the warmth of comps inion- 
io” Here are four each 
rue when taken separately, but see how 
rbled they become when put thus 
sely together, how unfair the assump- 
tion drawn from them! 

From these four generalizations which 
have truth in them Mr. W. L. George 
leaves usto assume that the only satisfac- 
tion of the common need for companion 

hip is the life of the married couple “ 
that the only alternative to this life 
elf-worship. Could any reasoning . 
more insidiously illogical? If, indeed, we 
can call a loose juxtaposition of fact and 
reasoning at all! He 
All the world is open to man, 


assertions, 


inference says, 


further, “‘ 


while woman has only love—if women 
have not that they seldom have any- 
thing at all.” The male complacency 


behind this statement of woman’s place 
in the scheme of things is hoary with 
tradition; the cynic need only put his 
hands into the mental stores of the ages 
to draw forth countless such ready- 
made beliefs. But are they true in 1918? 
In one sense it is eternally true that the 
woman who has not love has not any- 
thing, but in that broader sense neither 


has the loveless man anything. The 
withered and the frozen hearts are in- 
deed barren whether they lie in man’s 


or woman’s breast. But we must inter- 
pret words as the writer habitually uses 
them. By love Mr. George means the 
personal and sexual love that unites one 
man to one woman, the love that nor- 
mally leads to marriage. It is, as far as 
I can discover, his only concept of love. 
Reading this definition into the state- 
ment, we have: “All the world is open 
to man, while woman has only the per- 
sonal, sexual love which normally leads 
to marriage. If women have not that 
they seldom have anything at all.” 
Isthistrue? Does life hold nothing for 
the women of America, England, and 
France but the love of ahusband? Have 
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women no part in the toils and rewards of 
life, no share in its daily hardships and 
its glorious achievements? All the world 
is ope n to man, while a woman has only 
a man’s love. Is Mr. George talking of 
England or of Turkey? My heart swells 
with the passion of Shylock, ‘Hath not 
i Jew eyes? Do not women know the 
sweet savor of work, of hard work, done 
for others or for the sake of an idea? 
Have they not the lust for power and the 
pride thereof? Are they not the willing 
handmaids of Beauty? Does not the 
dazzling hope of freedom and justice 
irradiate their souls? Did Lucy Stone 
and Catherine Breshkovsky have noth- 
ing in their lives but a husband’s love? 

Phalanx on-phalanx the army grows_of 
the women who live by other loves: the 
love of the diseased and the oppressed, 
the love of neglected children, the love of 
economic and social justice, the love of 
human brotherhood and of peace, the 
love of truth and of beauty, the infinite 
vision that beckons us on through the 


ugly injustices of the world of Now 
to the hope of a world yet unborn. Man 
does not live by bread alone, nor woman 


by love. The noble striving of the 
human mind, the aspiration of the 
human soul for a larger and a better 


life, animate women no less than men. 
That which they share with all animal 
creation gradually yields place to that 
spiritual which distinguishes 
them from the brute. Powerful, eternal, 


essence 


and necessary as is the mating im- 
pulse, it controls but a few years of 
the average woman’s life, and but a few 


months in the life of many normal and 
charming women. Nor do the hearts of 
these latter dry up and their lives visibly 
contract. Love is too universal to be 
confined to the bonds of marriage or of 
sex, and the unmarried woman’s human 
need of love finds a thousand natural 
outlets. The average acquaintance will 
furnish testimony to the living springs 
of love and service in the lives of un- 
married women. The tender and endur- 
ing friendships of women; all the vary- 
ing forms of woman’s love for the young, 


as shown in the manifold services of 
teacher and_ settlement worker, of 
Y. W. C. A. and child-labor secretaries; 


her love for the unfortunate and the op- 
pressed as it finds outlet in mission 
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n hospit: ils, in trade-union 
oinianalines pre il 1 suffr: ige clubs, in 
all kinds of social service which attract 
our young college graduates in increasing 
numbers eve ry year. Noblesse oblige 

opportunity imposes on these the obli- 
gation of loving service, an obligation 
which in many cases means forfeit of 
that personal, sexual love which much 
of tradition, literature, and the drama 
would have us believe is all life offers to 
women. ‘lo such women this definition 
of love appears strangely limited; for, 
though they have not that love, they do 
indeed live by love and by the wide and 
deep interest in life which unselfish love 


S¢ ho Is and 1 


may engender. That is the secret of 


their vitality, for though the traditional- 
ists deny it, they are not only normal, 
but, many of them, tremendously vital. 
In witness of this I could present a large 
number of “‘cases”’ of unmarried women 
of my acquaintance who have eliminated 
marriage from their intentions and who 
are yet full of humor, zest, and useful- 
ness in their daily life. For by a strange 
coincidence I have, in common with Mr. 
George, the habit of noting down 
“cases” that strikingly support my 
views and theories about life. I have 
indeed a collection of some fifty-seven 
such cases, all observed with, so far as I 
could achieve it, a Boswellian fidelity 
and objectiveness, and indexed in the 
German manner. I find among my files: 


Marriage Possible but Improbable. 
Five Rejected Suitors. 

Case U-X-L. Woman, aged 48, hand- 
some, rich, well born interior decorator 
conducts “Hints for Housefurnishing”’ for 
Ladies’ Learnall—favorite fot dinner en- 
gements—charming apartment in N. Y. 
with woman friend. Hobby: 
trips with friend. 


Summer motor 


Marriage F liminated. 
Suitor Rejected. 


Case I-KN-C. Woman—aged <sx- 


agreeable, 5s mpathetic—teacher—fond of 


children, hosts of friends and invitations 
secret of happiness on small means and large 
vision. Hobby: Her nephews and nieces. 


Marriage Eliminated. 
No Suitors (recorded by history). 


Case 2-N-l. Two women, aged 34 
and 36, college classmates and chums—suf- 
frage and socialist organizers—red republi- 
canisn grafted on aristocracy one, from 


Georgia, evolves triumphs of cookery i 
New York kitchenette. Hobby of Bs 


ing; 2: Conrad. 


Considering the exhaustive method 
studying each case, | forbear quot 
further, adding only that my files 
open to all and that I invite compari 
with Mr. George’s set of “‘cases” 
abnormal and disappointed spinst« 
What the private griefs and disappoir 
mentsof my “‘cases”’ may be! know not 
even an investigator with a theory mu 
stop somewhere—but neither do I kn: 
those of the married, who no doubt ha 
them, too. Certainly these “old maids 
wear no willows, and, as to normalit 
and healthiness, we can judge only | 
the daily appearance, speech, and acts 
people. In personal attraction the 
women are fully the match of the ma: 
ried—I pursue no further this odio 
comparison. 

Nerves are, in our friendly critic’ 
opinion, the only residue life leaves t 
the spinster. ‘‘Besides, as she grow 
older, and presumably because — sh 
leads a celibate life while the bach« 
lor does not, she develops nerves Me 
develop fat—life is easier when yor 
are fat. Because she is nervous sh 
is less welcome and less young thai 
her male contemporary, and for that 
reason she becomes imprisoned within 
herself. Confined so much to her ow 
mental society, she becomes even mor 
egocentric than man.” ‘The which m 
observations contradict in toto! And 
though I am aware that this isa mer 
battle of words, ground for personal 


testimony, not for proof and disproof, 


yet I give my observations for what 
they are worth, and rather to chal 


lenge the opposing statements than to 


gain credence for my own. In my 
acquaintance the unmarried women vary 
largely, according to temperament and 
material circumstance, whereas the un- 
married men all share certain unvarying 
traits. They are self-centered, comfort- 
loving, and opposed to all innovations, 
especially in the routine of their daily 
life. ‘To use the expressive New England 
word, they are “‘set,” set in a hard and 
fast mold. They are more egocentric 
than women, possibly because they have 
in general more money with which to 
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themselves than the 
and possession of money unshared, 
sual, induces selfishness and de- 
dence on the comforts which money 
buv. The majority of unmarried 
to work hard and to live 
limited means; they are, on the 
materialistic and_ self-cen- 
| than men, and therefore mentally 
e adaptable and progressive, less 1m 


spinste rs 


men have 


le. less 


le SS Oppose d 


Bz iche le | 


rvious to new ideas, 


of liv ing. 


wavs women 
it jarred to the center of their being 
e oatmeal is unsalted or the beef- 
ik overdone. ‘They find life endur- 


if their shirts are badly laundered; 
endeavor to be polite even when 
sandwiches turn out to be soggy and 


dory has sprung a leak. The 
chelor woman has been known to 
inge her views from year to year; 


not the party bosses oppose woman 
Hrage they fear they cannot 
unt on the vote? It takes 
ruling sex to vote the straight Tam- 
iny ticket or the straight Republican 
ket because they have 
d of that sex the bachelor is a very 
rnacle; the rooms, the same 
rner in the club, 
olf on the same dz iVs of the week, the 
ime hours for rising, lunching, dining, 

same hominy for breakfast and steak 

dinner, the New York news- 
pel by his plate; these hold his de- 
tion year by year. I ch: illenge any one 
hnd a spinster of approximately equal 
so minutely 
unvaried as the average 


be cause 


wome n’ S 


alw ays done So, 


same 


Same 


ns W hose life is 
tent and 
che lor’s! 

But the critics of the spinster do not 

yp with these imaginative voyages, 1n 
hich they discove! the looks 
ind habits of the solitary creature; they 
eturn to their own fireside to maintain 


con- 


strange 


vith pardonable assurance that ‘mar- 

riage liberates the large for some achieve- 
’> 

nent. Are there, then, no more Lyd- 

gates, no more Rosamond Vincys? Yes, 


changed for the 
met them again in 
We meet them often 
Marriage, we 


in modern dress and 
better we have 
Wells’s Marriage 
city. spinsters 
find evidence for declaring, is a liberator 
for achievement only if the partner in 
it dies early, or is truly self-effacing and 
devoted. If both h 1 and wife 


In every 


usba a 
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live and are normally exacting, mat 


riage is like the British constitution, 
a structure continually rebuilt o1 
compromises. Hence its strength and 
permanence, but it cannot be called 
an open sesame to genius. One who ts 


pulling in double harness with the ordi 
nary kind of mate cannot be so fre 
in action or 1n feeling as the unyoked 


The free man or woman may miss th« 
solid satisfactions of the married, but h« 
oO! she does have in exch: Inge gre atel 


opportunity for daring and initiative, as 
well as for the uninterrupted hours of 
hard work which form the substructure 
of a work of genius. Shakespeare was 
married. Yes! but he ran away from his 
wife at twenty. Goethe and Beethoven 
drank from fresh wells of emotion all 
along the untrammeled way of bachelor- 


dom. George Sand was married, but! 
and as for the incomparable Jane, and 
Charlotte Bronté, one is the very type 


and model of the spinster, the other het 
analyst. Here is indeed an inconclusive 
study t to tempt the curious, for 
nents might balance examples all day 
long of married against unmarried 
genius. Meanwhile | protest that, com- 
pared to the substantial daily demands 
of wife and children, compared to the 
restrictions of a husband’s taste and 
will, Mr. ‘soft ivy tendrils” 
that impede the unmarried are soft in- 
deed. ‘That ‘‘racking loneliness,” that 
“continual search for an alleviation,” 
those “impossible dreams of an incred- 
ibly fair partner,” do “forge fetters for 
the unmarried,” but chiefly in periods of 
privation, or disappoint- 
ment; they color darkly certain moods 
and moments—and have not the mar- 
ried their moments of dark reflection and 
somber regret?—but they are insub- 
stantial emotions. ‘They pass, and leave 
the mind and’ spirit free to play their 
workaday or gallant part in the world’s 
work and amusement. 

“Gallant,” do I say? How romantic, 
how far-fetched and unworldly, the word 
appears against the firm, coarse texture 
which life takes on in the loom of many 
men and women, the men and women 
who believe in bad marriages. Spinsters 
are, I fear, the true—I had almost said 
the only—romanticists left in a cyn 
world of actualities. . They 


Oppo 


G eorge S 


depression, 


fight the 
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windmills of sentimentality, preserving 
in their hearts the precious embryo of 


sentiment; they slay the dragons of 


material gain, and daily mount a jaded 
steed or plod afoot in quest of the ideal. 
Let not the inquiring naturalist sup- 
pose, however, that romanticism is the 
key to the spinster’s character. It un- 
locks only a small cabinet in a private 
corner, invisible to eyes unacquainted 
with the species. If the spinster lacks 
. intimate understanding of one or two 
men, she makes up for it by constant 
rubbing of elbows with the crowd, where 


she has learned the needed lessons of 


resolution and independence. In the 
school of business, which she, in distinc- 
tion to her married sisters, must attend, 
she finds that the prizes go, not to the 
fair, but to the keen of wit and the quick 
of action. In competition with the 
world of men she learns to place her 
values where men place theirs, on judg- 
ment, skill, and loyalty, rather than on 
eyes and clothes and flattering ways. 
When, therefore, the spinster hears a 
man generalize thus about women, 
“After a while the weaknesses that 
charmed irritate, and it is nearly always 
true that in the beginning foolish lips 
may be kissed, but later must learn to 
speak wisdom,” she feels a touch of pity 
and scorn for the women who are so 
obviously patronized and coerced—but 
hardly a sense of kinship. For herself 
she refuses both the patronage and the 
coercion, and replies with Banquo, 
“Speak to me, who neither fear your 
favor nor your hate.’’ Such a generali- 
zation, she argues, is merely an instance 
of that reversion to the primitive which 
is hard to escape in the judgments of 
men on women, of women on men—a 
reversion which even the most rational 
and fair-minded of men hardly escape. 
It springs from sensuality and vanity, 
and is a point of view as old as the his- 
tory of man. So much the more reason, 
says the spinster, that we should work 
to change the age-old conditions that 
have made this point of view persistent. 
And in this field, as in all fields, condi- 
tions are changing, and points of view 
change with them. Even before the 
war, the world as organized and ruled 
by men was not so brilliantly suc- 
cessful that all women were satished to 





continue silent partners in it. In all thy 
races of mankind, women are becoming 
articulate; with self-expression cor 
self-assertion, and the judgments of 
male half of the race will no longe: 
accepted without question. | Won 
have already ceased to believe what n 
have written about them; they are be- 
ginning to study and interpret the 
selves. The ¢ ireek precept ‘i Knowth 
self’’—comes to them with the force 
a new gospel, and in applying the dictu 
of the ancients it is of little help to the 
to study the literature of either ancie 
or modern, for books, like everything 
else, are man-made. Rather, in t 
spirit of the scientist, they must, for tl 
time being, strip their minds of layer « 
layer of prejudice and preconceived id 
handed down in the traditions of me 
and must learn to know themselves ; 
they discover themselves and one a1 
other in action and in reflection. The: 
doubt—more, they deny—that che: 
ished hierarchical distinction drawn by 
man as to the instinct of the animal, th 
intuition of the female, and the logic of 
the male. They have matched wits with 
men often enough to know that logic is 
independent of sex; they have observed 
that the ability and the will to reason 
honestly and straight result from th 
individual mentality, not from the mak 
organism. Man’s traditional assumption 
to the contrary thinking women regard 
as a survival of the historical male posi 
tion of superiority. The persistence of 
this assumption and of many others re- 
garding women as _ is merely evi- 
dence that, as Mr. George says, “The 
common type of man is amazingly closed 
to new ideas.’ : 

And, I would add, so also is the com- 
mon type of woman. For—and this 
is perhaps the crowning presumption 
of modern women—we believe that 
men and women are by nature far 
less unlike than traditional views would 
have us suppose. But that, after 
all, is a discussion that leads us far 
afield, and therefore it does not properly 
belong within the scope of this paper, 
which aims not to set forth new doc- 
trine, but to defend those useful and 
reasonably contented members of soci- 
ety, the spinsters, against certain fals« 
hypotheses of the old. 


























A Call 


By 


Upon 


CH 


f 4 LE S 


A 


Vey 2 a MI RICA and her allies 
tb! Ge F— 1 ° 
"; waka sy are now pitted against 


/2 the most merciless mill- 
A ay) tary despotism the 
iW world has ever seen. 


dial 


ve} 
“vEK7ey\) Surely all those who 
Ji el tr - 
ksN se ever hoped for the con- 


rsion of Germany and the House of 
yhenzollern to of pe and 
mmon decency are cured of their de- 
ion by this time. Equipped by forty 
rs of preparation for armed conquest, 
fed by forty years’ conspiracy 
inst the democratic nations of the 
th, supported by all the engines of 


ways ic€ 


rtl 


truction that science can devise, the 
rman military machine threatens all 
inkind. It has made a religion of 
tality; it has despised everything 
t savors of democracy ; it has willed 
impose its cruel might upon all who 
Tuse to accept its yoke. Let whoever 
ibts this ponder upon Belgium, the 

fa, and Brest-Litovsk. A Ger- 
victory means the utter destruction 
se ideals of peace and international 


\d-was which have been America’s 
it rellance, ideals which make life 
rth living in America or anywhere 


In this hour of trial by fire the govern- 


1t calls upon every citizen, rich and 
r, great and small, to help. It has 
osed upon wealth the heaviest taxes 
r imposed in the history of our coun- 
and still heavier t to come. 


ixes are 


ree times it has appealed to the 
tizens to buy great issues of Liberty 
nds and each time the answer has 
en unmistakable-~ It was said that 


‘hn Hancock in signing the Declara- 
American Independence wrote 


s name in such large black letters that 
I] 1 it without 


nm of 


could read 
So the American people in 
ibs ribing to Liberty loans have writ- 
n thei 
ear that even William II ca 


ven George 


ectacles. 


names down in characters so 
read them 


Every Citizen 


4. BEARD 


from his Grand Headquarte rs. Three 
times our government has called; three 
times the people have answered. ‘The 
first time there were 4,500,000 subscrib- 
ers to the Liberty loan; the second time 
9,500,000, and the third time 17,000,000. 
If the Imperial despot and his military 
hencliman who rule Germany cannot 
find in these answers proof that the 
American people united in this 
mighty effort to beat to earth the Ger- 
man menace to the peace and safety of 
mankind, they are blind indeed. 

But this is not enough. A _ fourth 
time the government of the United 
States is calling upon the people to re- 
new their pledge of faith in its purposes 
and their solemn determination to plow 
this furrow to the end—until all thet the 
Hohenzollerns stand for is blotted out 
on the field of victory. Chere no 
doubt what our answer will be this time. 
The billions of the fourth | iberty loan 
oversubscribed. 


are 


is 


will be subscribed 
That is not enough. We want 30,000,- 
ooo subscribers to this new loan. We 
want that number to prove to the men 
who are giving their lives for our cause 
that the the whole nation 
with one purpose and one devotion, will 


nation 


stand behind them to the uttermost. 
We want that number added to the 
17,000,000 subscribers to the third loan 


to prove to the German militarists that 
the will of the ; 
tory 
burden. 

Vhat is not all. 
only wants money; 
ple thoughtfully united behind it, more 
people earnestly considering ways and 
means to contribute to victory, more 
people educated into the habits of wise 
economy necessary for the support that 
the coming trials may demand. 

It is not true that America’s resources 
“unlimited.” ‘The resources of no 
are unlimited. Our 


\merican people to vic- 
becomes stronger with every new 
‘| he government not 

it wants more 


pe )- 


are 


country resources 
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are limited by our power to produce 
wealth and our good sense in spending it. 
very man who spends a dollar on need- 
less luxuries, every woman who wastes 
a piece of bread in the kitchen, “limits” 
Ame ric a’s resources, limits our power on 
the held of battle. 

Our money is really a magic wand. 
By spending it for luxuries we call into 
being organizations of men to serve our 
personal wants; by investing it in 
Liberty bonds we call into being organi- 
zations of men to battle for victory, for 
national security, for democratic princt- 
ples, for a Surely all these 
things command us to think twice, three 
times, about every dollar that we spend. 

We are all veritable magicians. Money 


just peace. 


is the magic power. Every time you 
spend a piece of money you decide what 
wheels of industry shall turn—those 


that merely revolve to please your fancy 
oO! those that drive us onward toward 
victory. [he quarter of a dollar in your 
pocket will buy a trifling luxury and 
perhaps help drive a spike in your 
own cofin; or it will buy rivets and 
he Ip drive them into the steel plates of a 
ship destined to carry supplies to our 
soldiers 

The moral responsibility comes home 
It is OUTS pe rsonally. 
When once we ponder upon it there can 
be no question about oul choice. The 
cost of liv ing presses hard upon the hee ls 
of income—no doubt—but the specter 
of death and defeat presses hard upon 


to eac h one of us. 
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the heels of 
equipped. 

Moreover, it is not a gift that the 
government asks when it calls upon 
to buy a Liberty bond. It merely asks 
us to postpone, to defer for a short time. 
the spending of our money upon o 
selves. It asks us not to choose t 
trifle, that luxury, or that comfort 
nor because the necessities of our Ss 
so great, but that which w: 
have contributed to the great cause will 
back to us, and in the days f 
peace that are to follow victory we « 
choose again our objects of expenditu: 

The government—no, the people of 
the United States in whose name t! 
government speaks—asks us only to 
delay for a while the purchase of thin; 
which we can do without and promis 
full return in due time and reward { 
our aid. 

When we stop to consider the r 
sacrifices which our soldiers and sailor 
are making—facing peril and death at 
every moment—we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves for forcing our government 
to advertise its bonds and solicit our aid 
All that should be necessary to produc 
the billions of the fourth loan is the call 
from Washington. 

Now is the time to make up our mind 
about our share in the new loan and t 
prepare for the day. The speed with 
which the American people meet the next 
demand will be the measure of thei: 
determination. 


an army not adequatel 
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diers are 


come 


Autumn 


BY MARIA 


CONDE 


OMES the timid twilight 
4 With her starry folk, 


Comes the 
Stalking 


Comes the 


evening shadow 
in his cloak. 


pre »phet cricket 


With his lonely lute, 
Singing of destruction ‘ 
Lo a heedless root. 
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5 Ce 7 ? | was in the summer 
Me iin » of 1898 that some 
gestions gathered from 
of Cha 
Ma- 


sug- 


the love -story 
teaubriand and 





TEE | dame de Beaumont, and 
| 2 
\) PRR STL jotted down on a sheet 


f notepaper, led to the 

r. Madame de Beaumont’s mel- 

| holy life came to an end in Rome, 
d the Roman S¢ tting impose d itself, S¢ 

» spe ak, But to write in Rome 
lf, played upon by all the influences 

f a place where the currents of life and 
thought, so far as — currents are 
political, historical, or artistic, seem to 
be running at doub le ‘din, would be, | 
knew, impossible, and we began to 
make inquiries for a place outside Rome, 
et not too far where we might 


at once, 


away, 


pend the spring. We tried to get an 
apartment at Frascati, but in vain. 
[hen some friend suggested an apart- 


ment in the old Villa Barberini at Castel 
Gandolfo, well known to many an Eng- 
lish and French diplomat, especially to 
the diplomat’s wife and children, flying 
to the hills to escape the summer heat 
of Rome. We found, by correspondence, 
kind little ladies living in Rome 
who agreed to make all the preparations 
for us, find servants, and provide 
igainst a possibly cold spring to be 
pent in rooms meant only for villeggia- 
ra in the summer. We were to go 
early in March, and hres, or stoves, must 
be obtainable, if the weather pinched. 
he little ladies did everything—bar- 
gained with the Barberini steward, en- 
gaged servants; but they could not bar- 
gain with the weather. On a certain 
March day, when the snow lay thick on 
the olives, and all the furies were wailing 
round the Alban Hills—we arrived. My 
husband, who had journeyed out with 
us to settle us in, and was then returning 
to his London work, was inclined to 
mocking prophecies that I should soon 
Vou. CXXXVIT 


two 
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writing of 
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{RD 


be back in Rome at a comfortable hotel 
Oh, how cold it that first night! 
How dreary on the great stone staircase, 
and in the bare, comfortless rooms! W< 
looked out over a gray, storm-swept 
Campagna, to a distant line of surf- 
beaten coast; the kitchen was fifty-two 
steps below the dining-room; the Nea- 
politan cook seemed to us a most formid- 
able gentleman, stilettos; 
and we sat down to our first meal, 
dering whether we could possibly stay 
itout. “But with the night,” as I wrote 
some years ago, “‘the snow vanished and 
the sun emerged. We ran 
balcony, and saw the light blazing on 
the Alban Lake, and had but to cross 
the apartment to find ourselves on the 
other side with all the Campagna at our 
feet, sparkling in a thousand colors to 


Was 


suggesting 
won- 


east to one 


the sea. And outside was the garden, 
with its lemon-trees growing in vast 
jars—like the jars of Knossos—but 


marked with Barberini bees; its white 
and red camellias becarpeting the soft 
grass with their fallen petals; its dark 
and tragic where melancholy 
trees hung above piled fragments of the 
great Domitian villa whose ruins lay 
everywhere beneath our feet; its olive- 
gardens sloping to the west and open to 
the sun, open, too, to white, nibbling 
goats and wandering bambini; its mag- 
ical glimpse of St. Peter’s to the north, 
through anotch ina group of stone-pines; 
and, last and best, its marvelous terrace 
that roofed a crypto-porticus of the old 
villa, whence the whole vast landscape 
from Ostia and the mountains of Vi- 
terbo, to the Circean promontory, 
might be discerned, where one might sit 
and watch the sunsets burn in scarlet 
and purple, down through the wide west 
into the shining bosom of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea.’ 

And in one day we had made a home 
out of what seemed a desert. Books 
had been unpacked, flowers had been 


recesses, 
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brought in, the stoves were made to 
burn, the hard chairs and sofas had been 


hing more 


twisted and turne d into somet 
human and sociable, and we had begun 
to realize that we were, after all, singu- 
larly fortunate mortals, put in possession 
for three months 


‘ 


of rents!—of as much Italian beauty, 


at the most moderate 


antiquity , and romance as any covetous 
soul could hope for—with Rome at our 
gates, and leisurely time for quiet work. 

Our earliest guest was Henry James, 
and never did | see Henry James in a 
happier light. A new light, too. For 
here, in this Italian country, and in the 
Eternal City, the man whom | had so far 
mainly known as a Londoner was far 
more at home than I; and I realized 
perhaps more fully than ever before the 
extraordinary range of his knowledge 
and sympathies. 

Roman history and antiquities, Italian 
art, Renaissance sculpture, the person- 
alities and events of the Risorgimento— 
all these solid connaissances and many 
more were to be recognized perpetually 


as rich elements in the general wealth of 


Mr. James’s mind. That he had read 
immensely, observed immensely, talked 
immensely, became once more gradually 
and delightfully clear on this new field. 
He spoke French to pe rfection, Italian 
very well, and in the literature, history, 
and art of both countries he moved with 
the well-earned sureness of foot of the 
student. But how little one ever 
thought of him as a student! That was 
the spell. He wore his learning—and in 
certain directio “a8 he was learned 

‘lightly, like a flower.” It was to him 
not a a to be carried, not a posses- 
sion to be proud of, but merely some- 
thing th: it made life more thrilling, more 
full. of emotions and sensations—emo- 
tions and sensations whic h he Was alw ays 
eager, without a touch of pedantry, to 
His knowledge 
was conveyed by suggestion—by the 
adroitest of hints and indirect ap- 


share with other people. 


proaches. He was certain you knew it 


all!—and to walk with vou round and 
round a subject, turning it inside out, 
; “gs 

playing with it, making mock of it, and 
then catching it again with a sudden 
grip, or a momentary flash of eloquence, 
eemed to be for the moment his business 
in life. How. the thine emerged after a 


Bm 
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few minutes from the long involved 
tences—only involved, because the 
pressions of a man of genius are so n 
and the resources of speech so limi 
Chis involution, this deliberation i: 
tack—the slowness of approach tow 

a point which in the end was genet 
triumphantly rushed, always seemec 
me more effective as Mr. James 1 
it in speech than as he employed 
some of us would say, to excess—in s« 
of his latest books. For in talk, his « 
living personality his flashes of fun, 
courtesy, of “ chaff”’—were always th 
to do away with what in the writt 
word became a difficult strain on att 
tion. 

I remember well an amusing insta 
of it, when my daughter D——, w 
was housekeeping for us at Castel G: 
dolfo, asked his opinion as to how 
deal with the Neapolitan cook, who h 
been anything but satisfactory, in t 
case of a luncheon party of friends fr 
Rome. It was decided to write a lett 
to the ex-bandit in the kitchen at t! 
bottom of the fifty-two steps, requesti 
him to do his best, and pointing « 
recent shortcomings. D » wh 
Italian was then rudimentary, broug! 
the letter to Mr. James, and he walk: 
up and down the vast salone of the Vill 
striking his forehead, correcting and in 
provising. “‘A really nice pudding” w: 
what we quite justly desired, since tl 
Neapolitan genius for sweets is we 
known. Mr. James threw out ha 
phrases—pursued them, improved up« 
them, withdrew them—till finally | 
rushed upon the magnificent bathos 

un dolce come s1 deve!”’—which has ev: 
since ‘eee the word with us for the ti 
top thing. 

With the country people he was sin 
plicity and friendship itself. I recolle 
him in close talk with a brown-frocke: 
barefooted monk coming from the mo 
astery of Palazzuola on the furth 
side of the Alban Lake, and how tl 
supersubtle, supersensitive cosmopolita 
found not the smallest difhculty 
drawing out the peasant, and getting ; 
something real and vital in the rud 
simpler mind. And again on a never 
to-be-forgotten evening cn the Nen 
Lake, we, descending from Genzano t 
the strawberry farm that new holds t! 


“se, 
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f the Diana 
morensis, found a beautiful youth at 
fattoria, who for a few pence under- 
kk to show us the fragments that re- 
in. Mr. James asked his 
\ristodemo,” said the boy, looking, as 
spoke the Greek name, “like to a 
| in form and stature.”” Mr. James’s 
lit up, and he walked over the hi 
ic ground with the lad, Aristodemo 
king up for him fragments of terra- 
tta from the furrows through which 
plow had just passed, bits of the 


famous temple of 


name 


imerable small figurines that used to 
wd the temple walls as ex-votos, and 
, in the 
It was a wonderful 
lake, on 


stretches where the temple 


now mingled with the fra 
h alluvial earth. 
ening—a golden sun on the 
tl wide 

vod, and the niched wall where Lord 

vile dug for treasure and found it; on 
great ship-timbers beside the lake, 
wreckage from Caligula’s galleys, which 
till lie buried in the deepest depth of 
he water; on the rock of Nem, and 
Orsini villa; on the 
\lban Mount itself, cutting a clear sky. 
presently came up with Mr. James and 
\ristodemo, who walked serenely beside 
a voung Hermes in the transhguring 
ght. One almost looked for the winged 
feet and helmet of the messenger god. 
\ir. James paused—his eves first on the 
boy, then on the surrounding scene. 

** Arist > he murmured, 
ing, and more to himself than me—his 
voice the word—‘‘what a 
name!—what a place!” 

On another occasion I recall him in 

mpany with the well-known anti- 
quary, Signor Lanciani, who came over 
to lunch, amusing us all by the combina- 
tion of learning, with “‘ de which 
he affected. Let me quote the account 
of it given by a girl of the party: 


the fortress-like 


demo: smil- 


caressing 


+ ; 99 
SPori, 


Signor Lanciani is a great man who com- 
bines being ‘he top authority in his profes- 
with a kindness and bonhomie which 
makes even an ignoramus feel happy with 
him—and with the frankest love for fanerte 
and “sport.” We all fell in love with him. 
lo hear him after lunch, in his fluent but 
lisping English, holding forth about the 
ruins of Domitian’s villa—‘what treasures 
are still to be found in zis garden if some- 
body would only dig/’’—and saying with ex- 
citement—*‘zis town, zis Castello Gandolfo 
was built upon the site of Alba Longa, not 


sion, 
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Palazzuola at all re, Madame, beneath 
our feet,is Alba Longa!’’—and then 
denly a pause, a deep sigh trom his ample 


sud- 


breast, and a whisper on the summer ait 
“IT vonder—vether—von could make a golf- 
links around zis 2g irde n!” 


\nd I see still Mr. James’s figure 
strolling along the terrace which roofed 
the crypto-porticus of the Roman villa, 
beside the profe SSOI the short coat, the 
summer hat, the smooth-shaven, finely 
cut face, now alive with talk and laugh- 
ter, not shrewdly, one might Say coldly, 
observant, the face of a satirist—but so 
alive to all that under- 
world of destiny through which move the 
weaknesses of men and women. We 
were sorry indeed when he left us. But 
there were many other happy meetings 
through the sixteen years that 

meetings at Stocks and in 
London, letters and talks that were land- 
marks in my literary life and in our 
friendship. Later on I shall quote from 
his Eleanor letter, the best perhaps of all 
his critical letters tO me, though the 
Robert E-lsmere letters, already published, 
run it hard. That, too, was followed by 
many more. But as I do not intend to 
give more than a general outline of the 
years that followed on 1goo, I will re 
cord here the last time but one that | 
ever saw Henry James—a vision, an 
impression, which the retina of memory 
Vv il] surely keep to the end. It was at 
Grosvenor Place in the autumn of 1915 
—the vear of the war. How 
doubly close by then he had grown to all 
our hearts! His passionate sympathy 
for England and France, his English 
naturalization, a beau geste indeed, but 
so sincere, so moving—the pity and 
wrath that carried him to sit by wounded 
soldiers and made him put all literary 
work aside, as something not worth do- 
ing, so that he might spend time and 
thought on helping the American ambu- 
lance in France—one must supply all 
this as the background of the scene. 

It was a Sunday afternoon. Our Lon- 
don house had been let for a time, but 
we were in it again for a few weeks, 
drawn into the rushing tide of war-talk 
and war anxieties. The room was full 
when Henry James came in. I saw that 
he was in a stirred, excited mood, and 
the key to it was soon found. He began 


human! SO 


to come, 


remained 


second 
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to repeat the conversation of an Amer- 
envoy to Berlin well-known 
man—to which he had just been listen- 
ing. He described first the 
pression of the German leaders, political 

f Berlin. 
men 


ican 
envoy’s Iim- 
and militar “They seemed 
to him like waiting in a room from 


which the air is being slowly exhausted. 


They & they can’t win! It is only a 
question of how long, and how much 
damage th can do.” The American 
reported that after his formal business 
had been done with the Prussian For- 
eign Minister, the Prussian—relaxing 
his whole attitude and offering a ciga- 
rette said, 7 Now, the n, let me talk to 


you frankly, as man to man!” and began 

a bitter attack on the attitude of Presi- 

dent Wilson. Colonel listened, and 
| 


when the outburst was done, said: 


“Very well! Then I, too, will talk 
frankly. I have known President Wilson 
for many years. He is a very strong 


man, physically and morally. You can 
neither frighten him nor bluff him.” 

hen, springing up in his seat, ‘‘ And, 
by God, if you want war with America, 
you can have it to-morrow ”? 

Mr. James’s dramatic repetition of 
this story, his hand 
striking the arm of his chair, remains 
last sight of him in a 
typical, representative moment. 

Six months later, on March 6, 1916, 


eves on. hre his 


with me as m 


my daughter and I were guests at the 
British Headquarters in France. I was 
there at the suggestion of Mr. Roose- 


velt and the wish of our Foreign Office, 
mM ordet to collect the Impressions and 
that Were 


information afterwards em- 


bodied in England’s | rt. We came 
down, ready to start for the front 
in a military motor, when our kind off- 
cer escort handed us some English tele- 

ms which had just come 1 One of 
t m nnounced the d ith of Henry 
james, ind all through that wonderful 
day, when we watched a German coun- 


ter-attack in the Ypres salient, from one 
of the hills southeast of Poperinghe, th 
ruined tower of Y pres 
S of the 


mittent! 


‘ 
rising from the 
mist horizon, the news was inte! 
with me as a dull pain, break- 
the excitement and novelty 


spectac le around us. 


ing in upon 
Of the pre 
? hi ’ j ? rial 


d ia. 


, 
over ground where 


I Was ( kins 


J ames. 
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ever\ ink h was consecrate t the d 
sons of England—dead for her; but ¢ 
through their ghostly voices came 


dear voice of Henry James, who, spi 


ually, had fought in their fight 
suffered in their pain. 
One year and a month before 


American declaration of war! What 

would have given to see it! he, whe 
life and genius will enter forever into t} 
bonds uniting England and America. 


Yes! 


he was a priest to us all 
of the wonde r and bloom of the world, 
which we saw with his eyes and were gl 


For 


that was indeed true of Hen: 
he ‘‘wonder and bloom of tl 
world”’ no less than the ugly or heart 
breaking things, which, like the disfie 
uring rags of Laertes, hide them fro 
us—he could weave them all, with a: 
untiring hand, into the many-color 
web of his art. Olive Chancellor, Ma 
dame Mauve, Milly in The Wings of 
Dove—the most exquisite in some way 
of all his women—Roderick Hudson, St 
George, the woman doctor in the B 
tonians, the French family in the Rez 
beration, Brooksmith, and innumerabl 
it was the wealth and facility of 
it all that was so amazing! There 
enough observation of character in a 
single chapter of the Bostonians, a stor 
he thought little of, and did not includ: 
in his collected edition, to shame a Wells 
| of the newer sort, with its flood 


others 


novel 
of clever, half-considered journalism in 
the hiding 
essential poverty of creation. Aj 
Veronica, the New Machiavelli, and sev- 
eral other tales by the same writer, set 
practically and handle 


guise of conversation, 


the Same scene, 


the same characters, under different 
names. Of an art so false and confused 


He nry 
capable. 


bee n 
His people, his situations, have 
something 
inexhaustiblenes of Nature, 
does not mix her S. 
method, how ofte n I have dis 
with him some of the difficul 
problems of presentation. The posthu 
mous sketches of work in progress pub- 
lished death 


James could nevel have 


the sharp separateness and 
of the 
which 


As Tt 


Cuss¢ d 


mold 


since his show how he 


delighted in these problems, in thei 
very difhculties, in their endless oppor- 
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often said to me, he 


tit As he 
i evel read a novel that interested 
vithout taking 1t mentally to pieces, 
ewriting 1t 1n his ow n wa Some 
s letters to me are brilliant examples 
; habit of his. 


was then immensely 


Pechnique prese n- 


important 


m; important as it never <¢ vuld 
been to lolstoy, who probably 
rnt very little consciously about it. 


lames, as we all know, thought a 
leal about 1t—sometimes, | vent- 
think, too much. In The // 

love, for subject full of 


ity and tragedy is almost spoilt by 


instance, a 


rid and artificial technique, which is 
for 
the whole illusion of the 
kK 1S shatte red. Dhe conversation in 
apartment where the en- 
one of whom, at | 


vonsible a scene on which, as it 


is to me, 


Venice 
d pair 
1, 1S commended to our sympathy as 
lecent and probable human being 
ke their cynical bargain in the very 
sence of the dying Milly, for whos« 
ney they are plotting, 1s In some ways 
le f of technique. It i 
which many 


icast, the 


r de for is the 


tral point on threads 
verge, and from which many depart. 

t to my mind, as | have said, it in- 
lates the Story. Mr. 
ting asa rt , and not as the great 
tist we know him to be. And the 
ne, 1 think, 1s true of The Golde 
It is a wonderful 
tuosity, but a score of his shehtes 


} 
Jame S 1s nere 


exercise 1n 
» me infinitely nearer to 
truth and vitality of great art. The 
k, in which perhaps technique and 
are most perfectly blended—at any 

among the later novels—is 7/ 
[here the skill with whi h 
deeply interesting subject is focused 


nes seem t 


ISAM 


m many points of view, but always 
th the fascinating unity given to it 

by the pe rsonality of the “‘Ambas 
lor.’ and by the mystery to which 
rv character in the book 1s related, 1 


is the servant and 
And t} 


1 
scene, when 


pt inits due place; 
ot the master of the 
namely, the 
penetrates at last the 


theme. 
imax rivel 
the “* Ambassador”’ 

¢ kept secret of the lovers—is as right 
as it is surprising, sinking away after- 

irds admirable modulations 
to the necessary close. And what beau- 
tiful things in the course of the handling! 


through 
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the old French Academician and his 
garden on the rive gauche, for example . 
and the summer afternoon on the uppet 
Seine, preen river mit adows, its 
Madame M 
drawn with th 
sparkle and truth of a Daubigny, only 
the bette 


with its 
pleasure-boats, and 
red parasol; a picture 


to bring out the unwelcome 


fact which ts its center. The Ambas 
dor is the masterpiece of Mr. James’ 
later work and manner, just as 7) 
Port f a Lady is the masterpiec« 
the earlier. . 

And the whole?—his final plac 


when the stars of his 
thei place above the spent he Id? [have 
no doubt whatever about his security of 


fame, 


generation rise into 


though very possibly he may b« 
no more generally read in the time to 
than are most of the y 
masters of literature. Personally I r 

gret that from What Maisie Knew on 
wards, he adopted the method of dicta 
tion. A mind so teeming, and an art so 
flexible, were surely the better for the 
slight curb imposed by the physical toil 
of writing. I remember and 
whe n we first discussed the pros and Cons 
of dictation, on the fell above Cartmel!l 
Chapel, when he was with us at Levens 
in 1597. He was then enchanted by the 
endless vistas ot work and achievement 


come other great 


we II he mw 


seemed to 
plain that he produced 


the new method 
And indeed it is 
more with it than he could have pro 
Also that in the u 

as in everything else, he 
| cratts- 


open out. 


duced without it. 
of dictation, 
showed himself the extraordinar’ 
man that he was, to whom all difhculty 
was a challenge and the conquest of it 


a delight. Still the diffuseness and over- 


elaboration, which were the natural 
snares of his astonishing gifts, were en- 
couraged rather than checked by the 


new method; and one 1s jealous of an 


ver that may tend to stand 
between him and the unstinted pleasure 
of those to 


But when thes« 


thing whate 


come after. 

small cavils are don 
and wonder to the 
lo the é wth of It 


the dec p dt iugt t< 


one returns 1n delight 
accomplished work. 
above all 
man life that it 
indeed, that there are« 
modern i xistence that Mr. Jame S scarce 
ly touches—the peasant life, the indus- 
trial life, the small trading life, the 


from hu 
represents. It is tru¢ 


large tract 
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political life—though it 1s clear that he 
divined them all, enough at least for his 
But in his own vast indeter 
leisured folk, 
breeding and 
without it, backed with ancestors, or the 
UCtIVE their works, 
youths and children, he is 
master indeed; and there 1s scarcely any- 
thing in’ human 


purposes. 


minate range of busy or 


men and women, with 


‘sons of young 


S 
a 


girls and 


feeling, normal ot 
Strange, that he cannot describe or sug- 
gest If he 


many are 


is without “passion,” as so 


ready to declare, SO are 
lurguéniev, and half the great masters 
of the novel. 


tO eV ade 


And if he seems sometimes 
the tragic or mo- 
that he may make his 
reader his co-partner, that he may evoke 
from 


rapturous 
ments, it is only 


that heat of sympathy and in- 
telligence which supplies the necessary 
atmosphere for the subtler and greater 
kinds of art. 

And all through the dominating fact 
is that it is //enry James speaking, Henry 
James, with whose delicate ironic mind 


and most human heart, we are in con- 


tact. There is much that can be learnt 
In hetion; the resources ot mere tmita- 
tion which we are pleased to call 


them in 
scores of modern books. But at the root 
of every book 1s the personality of the 
man who wrote it. And in the end, that 


realism—are endless; we see 


decides. 
But let me return to the Villa Bar- 
berini, and the Rome of that beautiful 


spring. One of my most amusing * play- 
in the days when we came down 
from our heights to make holiday in the 
city William Harcourt. I see 
myself as a rather nervous tourist in his 
wake and that of the determined 
wife of a young diplomat, storming the 
Vatican library 
le assured us firmly it was not 


mates” 
was Su 
very 


at an hour when a bland 


istode open 
to visitors. But Sir William’s great 
height and bulk, aided by his pretty 


companion’s self-will, simply carried us 
through the gates by their natural mo- 
mentum. Father Ehrle was sent for and 
came, and we spent a triumphant and 
delightful hour. After all, one is not an 
ex-British Cabinet Minister for nothing. 
Sir William was perfectly civil to every- 
body, with a blinking smile like that of 
the Cheshire Cat; but nothing stopped 


him. I laugh still at the remembrance. 
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On the way home it was wet, an 
and I shared a legno. I remember 
talked of Mr. Chamberlain, with wl 
at that moment—May, 1899—Sir V 
iam Was not in love, and of | ord H 
ington. ‘“‘Hartington came to me 
day when we were both serving uw 
Mr. G and said to me 1n a tem] 
‘I wish I could get Gladstone to ans\ 
letters.’ ‘My dear fellow, he alw 
answers letters.’ ‘Well, [ have been t 
ing to do something and I can’t get 
word out of him.’ ‘What have you bi 
trying to do?’ ‘Well, to tell the trut 
I’ve make a_bish 
Not much in your lin 
Now if it had been son 
thing about a horse ‘Don’t be 
surd. He would have made a very g« 
bishop. C and $ [naming t 
well-known Liberals] told me I mu 
so | wrote and not a word! Very { 
civil, I call it.2 ‘Who was it?? ‘Oh. b 
can’t remember. Let me think O 
yes, It was a man with a double name 
So-and-So.’” Sir William, with a sho 
of laughter, ‘‘ Why, it took me five yea 
to get him made a Canon!” 

Che following year I sent him Elea? 
as a reminder of our meeting in Rom 
and he wrote: 


been trying to 
‘Have you? 


should think. 


\bout Manisty. What a fortunate beg; t 
to have two such charming women 
love with him! It is always so. The | 


a man deserves it the more they adore hin 
hat ts the advantage you women-write! 
have. You always figure men as they a1 


and women as they ought to be. If I had th 
composition of the history I should nev: 
represent two women behaving so well t 
one another under the circumstances. Ever 
American girls according to my observatiot1 
do not much toleration to thei 
rivals, even though in the end they carry off 
their man 


show SO 


\ our sincerely attache d 


W. V. Harcourt 


Che ever-delightful, courteous, and in 
defatigable Boni—Commendatore Boni 

was another Roman friend. Tohear him 
talk in the Forum, where he has been in 
command for twenty years, or hold forth 
at a small gathering of friends, on th 
problems of the earliest Italian races and 


the causes that met in the founding 


and growth of Rome, was to understand 
how no scholar or archeologist can be 
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st-rate who is not alse something 

Che sleepy blue eves, so sud- 
alive; the apparently languid man 
the natural 
world of a 
f imagination and 
the touch in him of 
‘le child,” combined 
of the 
the next 


ch was defense 


the oute! man all 


sle ¢ ple 3s 


‘ ! 
the 


with 


explore! 


im- 
tne 
intensity 


| 1 
iVS guessing at nadie; 


n, simplicity, bonhomie he showed 
those who knew him. well—all 
are vividly present to me. 5o, 


re the very different characteristics 
Duchesne, the French 
him a Liberal and a 
of vast learning. tarred with the 

lernist brush in the eyes of the 
an, but at heart like Lord 

n, by the testimony of all who know, 
nple and passionate believer. When 
met him at the house of Count 
zani, or in the drawing-room of the 
nch Embassy, all that showed at first 
witty ecclesiastic of the old 

vol, an abbé of the eighteenth cen- 
well 


Vionseigneur 


Acton, like 


also 


the 


shrewd, versed in 
iffairs, and endlessly on the watch 
the absurdities of Ultramontanism. 


men 


| remember listening to an account by 
ft certain 
bs in which 


ceremonies in the 
he had taken part in 
an Ultramontane Cardinal 
m he particularly disliked. He him- 
if | am not mistaken, had preached 


Cata- 


train of 


sermon \ member of the party 
1, ‘| hear vour audience were greatly 
ved, Monsignore?’’ Duchesne bowed, 

just a touch of irony. ‘Then some 


vho knew the Cardinal well, and the 


tions between him and Duchesne, 
vith malice prepense, “Was his 
linence moved, Monsignore? Du- 


looked up and shook of the end of 


, Mons ae 
, his Eminence 
\ ripple of laughter went 
group which had heard the 
nd Duchesne’ 


the n impenetra- 


carette. “A e said, 


was not me ed 
, not at all.” 
id the 


For a sec s eyes 


1 too, and wert 
efore. 

st remembrance of him is as the 
of the 
famous 


which 


ter ofa 
rench 
Ooms In 


mall party in a 


Embassy, one of th 
the Palazzo 
ere painted by the Caracci; this time 


and more genial mood, 


Borgl 
,Orgnese 


a le SS Sarcastit 
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so that one could realize the great man 
behind the watchful the 
scholar who had fought the good fight 
of scholarship against a multi 
tude work on Christian 
Origins in Rome is admired and used by 
men of all faiths and none. Shortly after- 
wards a Roman friend of 
Englishman who knew Monseigneur Du 
chesne well, described to me the 


disputant 


alon 
and whose 


our;rs, an 


impres- 
sionsof an English Catholic who had gone 
with the Abbé to Egypt on some learned 
mission, and had been thrown for a time 
into relations of intimacy with him. My 
friend reported the touch of astonish 
ment in the Englishman’s mind as he 
became aware of the religious passion 1n 
his companion, the devotion of his daily 
mass, the rigor and simplicity of his 
personal life; and we both agreed that 
as long as Catholicism could produce 
such 


types, men at once sO daring 
and so devout, so free and yet so pen 
etrated with—so steeped in—the im 


memorial life of Catholicism, the Roman 
Church was not likely to perish out of 
Europe. 

Let me, however, contrast with Mon 
seigneur Duchesne another Catholic pel 
sonality—that of Cardinal Vaughan. | 
remember asked to join a 
group of people who were to 
Cardinal Vaughan on the 
Peter’s, and to go with him, and Canon 

an- English Catholi 
cism, through the famous crypt and it 
monuments We first for 
twenty minutes St. Peter’s, 
while Cardinal Vaughan, in the mannet 


his task, 


; 1 
being small 
meet 


steps of St. 
convert to 
stood 


SOTT¢ 


outside 


of a cicerone reeling off 
in exter the legendary stories of St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s martyrdoms. Not 
a touch of criticism, of knowledge, of in 
!_4 childish story, told by a mar 
who had n | himself for a m 


pave u 


sight 


’ 
ver asked 


ment whether he really believed it. | 
stood silently by him, inwardly com 
paring the performance with  cer- 
tain pages of Monseigneur Duchesne’ 
edition of the Liber Ponttfica , which | 
had just been reading. ‘Then we de- 
scended to the crypt, the Cardinal first 


statue of St. Peter. ‘The 
as every one knows, is full of frag 
ments from Christian antiquity 
cophagi of early Popes, indications of the 
structures that preceded the 


kneeling at the 
crypt, 


Sal 


prese nt 
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from the tomb of 

But it was quite 
useless, at any point, to ask the Cardinal 
for an explanation or a date. He knew 
and he had never cared to 
Again and again I thought, as 


building, fragments 
Sextus | a and so on 


nothing, 
know. 

ve passed some shrine or sarcophagus 
be aring a names that 
thrill through one’s historical 
‘If only | R 
dead bi 


historian 


name oO! sent a 
sense, 

how 
But the 
and 
the Prince of the Roman Church passed 
rmnorantly and heedlessly by. 

\ little while before | had sat beside 
the Cardinal at a luncheon party, where 
the cast of Doctor Schell, the Rector of 
the Catholic | of Wirzburg, 
who had published a book condemned 
by the Congregation of the Index, came 
Doctor Schell’s book, 


Green here! 


were 
the S¢ mes W ruld live 1”? 


agnostic Was 1n his orave, 


niversity 


up for discussion. 
on behalf of the Catholic universities of 
Bavaria against the Jesuit seminaries 
which threatened to supplant them; and 
it had shown, with striking clearness, 
the disastrous results which the gradual 
narrowing of Catholic education had had 
on the Catholic culture of Bavaria. The 
Jesuit influence at Rome had procured 
the condemnation of the book. Doctor 
Schell at first submitted; then, just be- 
fore the luncheon party at which I was 
present, withdrew his submission. 

| saw the news given to the Cardinal. 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Oh, poor 
fellow!’ he said—*' Poor fellow!” It was 
not said unkindly, rather with a kind of 
easy pity, but the recollection came back 
to me in the crypt of St. Peter’s—and I 
the man who could not 
shut his ears to knowledge and history 
struggling in the grip of men like the 
Cardinal, who knew no history. 

Echoes and reflections from these in- 
cidents will be found in Eleanor; and it 
was the case of Doctor Schell that sug- 
gested Father Benecke. 


s 


nmritt, WaS a plea 


S¢ emed to see 


So the full weeks passed on. Half of 
Eleanor had been written, and in June 
Sut before then 
Visitor came to the Villa Bar- 
berini in our last weeks there, who 


we turned homewards. 
one more 


brought with him for myself a special 
My dear father, with 
his second wife, arrived to spend a week 


and peculiar JOY. 
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with m¢ Never before, throughout all 

his ardent Catholic life, had it been | 

for him to tread the streets of 
I kneel to St. Peter’s. At | 


the year before his death, he wa 


sible 


Rome 


climb the Janiculum, and to look 
over the city and the plain, whence | 
rope received her civilization, and 


vast system of the Catholic Chu 
He felt as a Catholic; but hardly les 
a scholar, one to whom Horace 
Virgil had been familiar from his | 
hood (the greater portion of them kn 
by heart) to a degree which is not « 
mon now. I remember well that 
bright May morning at Castel Gando 
he vanished from the Villa, and pr ; 
ently, after some hours, reappeared wit 
shining eves. 
“T have been on the Appian Way! 
have walked where Horace walked.” 
In his own autobiography he writ 
“In proportion to a man’s good set 
and soundness of feeling are the love ar 
admiration, increasing with his yea 


which he bears towards Horace.” A 
Old World judgment, some will say, that H 
to us, immersed in this deluge of wat | 
which is changing the face of all thing 
may sound perhaps a thin and ghostly 


voice, from far away. It comes from the 
Oxford of Newman and Matthew Ar 
nold, of Jowett and Clough; and for tl 
moment, amid the thunder and anguis!| 
of our day, it 1s almost strange to o 
But when the tumult and tl 
shouting die, and “‘ peace has calmed th 
world,” whatever else may have passed, | 
the poets and the thinkers will be still 
there, safe in their old shrines. For they 
are the “ageless mouths” of all mankind, 
when men are truly men. The supposed 
reformers who thirst for the death of 
classical education will not succeed, be 
cause man doth not live by bread alone, 
and certain imperishable needs in hin 
have never been so fully met as by some 
Greeks and some Latins, writing in a 
vanished society which yet, by reason 
of their thought and genius, is still 1 
real More science?! 
More foreign languages? More techni 
cal arts? Yes!—all these. But if de 
mocracy is to mean also the disappear- 
ance of the Greek and Latin poets from 
the guiding minds and future leaders of 
our race, the history of three thousand 


ears. 





— 


some sense our;rs,. 
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irs is there to show what the impov- 
ishment will be. 
\s to this, a personal experience, even 
m one who in Greek lite ature 1s the 
rest — ‘proselyte of the gate”’ may not 
ithout interest. I shall never forget 
first time when, in middle life, I re: + 
the Greek, so as to understand and 
the “Agamemnon” of A’schylus. 
feeling of sheer amazement at the 
ee and power of human genius which 
isurely and careful reading of that 
ty awakened in me, left deep marks 
hind. It was a feeling as though for 
thenceforward, the human intellect 
been suddenly related, much more 
arly than ever before, to an absolute 
flable source, “not itself.” So that 
realizing the greatness of the mind of 
chvlus, the Creative Mind from 
ich it sprang had in some new and 
werful way touched my own; with 
th new light on the human Past, and 
sterious promise for the Future. 
ww, for many years, the daily reading 
Greek and Latin has been to me not 
rely a pleasure, but the only continu- 
bit of mental discipline I have been 
pie to keep up 
| do not believe this will seem eXag- 
rated to those on whom Greek poetry 
d life have re ally worked. My father, 
the Master, or Matthew Arnold, had 
amateur spoken in similar fashion 
them, would have smiled, but only 


those do who are in secure possession 
f some precious thing, on the « 
of the novice who has just laid a pre- 
irious hold upon it. At any rate, as [ 
ok back upon my father’s life of con- 
tant labor and many baffled hopes, I see 
t least two bright lights upon the scene. 
He had the comfort of religious faith, 
id the double joy of the scholar and of 
the enthusiast for letters. He would not 
ive bartered these great things, these 
eming phantoms 


eagerness 


Eternal as the recurrent cloud, as air 
Imperative, refreshful as dawn dew 


for any of the baser goods that we call 
al. 
\ year and a half after his visit to 
Rome he died in Dublin, where he had 


been for years a "Ep ellow and Professor of 


the Irish University, occupied in lectur- 
ing on English literature, and in editing 
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some of the most important English 
Chronicles for the Rolls series. His 
monument, a beautiful portrait-relief by 
Mr. Derwent Wood, which recalls him 
to the life, hangs on the w all of the Uni- 
versity Church in Stephen’s Green, 
which was built in Newman’s time, and 
under his superintendence. The only 
other monument in the church is that to 
the great Cardinal himself. So once 
more, as in 1856, they—the preacher and 
his convert—are together. ‘‘ Domine 
Deus meus, in Te speravt.’ So on my 
father’s tab let runs the text below the 
quiet sculptured face. It expresses the 
root fact of his life. 


’ 


A few weeks before my father’s death 
Eleanor — It had taken me a 
year and a quarter to write, and I had 
given it full measure of work. Henry 
James wrote to me, on receipt of it, that 
it gave him 


the chance to overflow into my favorit: 
occupations of rewriting as I read, such fic- 
tion as I can read. | took this liberty in 
an inordinate degree with Eleanor—and | 
always feel it is the highest tribute I can pay 
I recomposed and reconstructed her from 
head to foot—which I give you for the real 
measure of what I think of her. I think her, 
less obscurely—a thing of rare beauty, a 
large and noble performance, rich, complex, 
comprehensive, deeply interesting and high 
ly distinguished. I congratulate you heart 
ily on having mené a bonne fin so intri- 
cate and dithcult a problem, and_ on 
having seen your subject so wrapped in its 
air and so bristling with its relations. I 
should say that you had done nothing more 
homogentcus, more hanging and moving to- 
gether. It has Beauty—the book, the 
theme, and treatment alike, 1s magnificently 
mature, and is really a delightful thing to 
have been able to do to have laid at the 
old golden door of the beloved Italy. You 


deserve well of her. I can’t “‘criticize” 

though I cou/d (that is | did—but can’t do 
it again)—rewrite. The thing’s infinitely 
delightful and distinguished and_ that’s 
enough. T he success of it specifically, to 


my sense is Eleanor, admirably sustained in 
the “high-note”’ way, without a break or a 
lrop. She is a very exquisite and very 
rendered conception. I won’t grossly pre- 
tend to you that I think the book hasn’t a 
weakness, and rather a grave one, or you 
will doubt of my intelligence. It Aas one, 
and in this way, to my troubled sense; that 
the anti-thesis on which your subject rests 
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A WRITER’S 
for a time at least, I bring thes 
} lection to an end, with the century 

which I was born, and my own fiftieth 
Since Eleanor appeared, and my 

ther died, eightec n years have pone 
irs for me of constant work, literary 
| othe Es 
terest in and preoccupation with poli 


On the one hand increasing 


wing to personal links and friend 

and a life spent, as to half the 

year, in London, have been reflected in 
my books; and on the other, the nglish 
iral life, country 

| its religion, and its elements of 


with its houses and 
llages 
ing and re volution, has been always 
my own home gates as a perpetually 
Old historic situa 
s, also, have come to life for me again 
new surroundings, as in Lady Rose’s 
ter, T/ Marriage of William A he, 
1 Feo k’s Career; in Richard M. 
| attempted the vision of a Church 
of England recreated from within, with 
as in Robert Elsmere 
Lady Connie 1s a 
Oxford, as she 


teresting subye et. 


rebel, and not 
exile, for a hero; 
cture of was in the 
seventies, as faithful as | can now make 
it; Eltham House is a return to the 
ethod of William Ashe, and both Lad 
Connie and Missing have been written 
nce the war, though Missing only takes 
for its subject a fragment from the edge 
of that vast upheaval which no novel of 
il life in future will be able to leave out 
of its ken. In the 
r the cry both of writers and public 

far as the literature of imagination 
tended to be 


” 
war! 


first two years of the 


~ any- 
| here Was a 


S concerned 
hing but the 


pas- 
wish in both for a time, in the 


hrst onrush of the great catastrophe, to 


mate 


cape from it and the newspapers, into 
trie world behind it. That world looks 
Elysian fields looked to 
Eneas as he approached them from the 
heights—full only of souls in a 
blessed calm, but of those also who had 
et to make the ir Way into existence as 
it terribly r, had still to taste reality and 
pain. We were thankful for a time to 


»>uUS NOW as the 


not 


vo back to that kind, unconscious, un- 
foreseeing world. But it 1s no longer 
possible. The war has become our life, 


and will be so for years after the signing 
of peace. 
Midway 


was m irked 


in tne eighteen years, I905 


out tor me for whom a 
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and occa- 
limit of 


] . | i 
vearly visit to Italy or France, 


sionally to Germany, made the 


possible travel) by the great event of a 
spring spent in the United States and 
Canada. We saw nothing more in the 
States than every tourist sees New 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 


ton, and a tew other TOWNS; but the in- 


terest of every hour seemed to renew in 


me a nervous ind a capacity for 


energy 


enjoyment that had been flagging be- 


fore. Our week at Washington at the 
British Embassy, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryce, as they then were, our first ac 


quaintance with Mr. Roosevelt, then at 
the White House, and American 
men of politics and affairs, like Mr. 
Root, Mr. Garheld, and Mr. Bacon 

set, ail of it, in spring sunshine, amid a 
sheen of white magnolias and May leaf 

time of 


with 


will always Stay with me aS a 
pleasure, unmixed and unspoilt, such 
as one’s fairy godmother seldom pro 
vides without some medicinal drawback! 
And to tind the Jusserands there, so 
entirely in their right place—he so un- 
changed from the old British Museum 
days when we knew him first 
of the chief items in the delightful whole. 


So, too, Was the dis ussion of the Presi- 


was one 


dent, first with one ambassador and then 
For who could help dis 
cussing him! And what true and admit 
ing friends he had in both these able 
men! knew him through and 
through, and were in daily contact with 
him, both as diplomats and in social life 
Then Philadelphia, where my daugh 
tel and | were the spoilt puests of Mrs. 
Earle Coates, and Mr. and Mrs. | ippin- 
| lectured on be half of 
Boston, witl 
for hostess, and 


with another. 


who 


cott, and whe re 
the London play 
Mrs. Bie lds 
sight of Charle 

to bid us farewell 


centers; 
our last 
Eliot Norton, standing 


mn the steps of Shady 


Hill; Hawthorne’s house at Concord, 
and the lovely shore of Newport. Thi 
wonderful new scenes unrolled them 
selves day by day; kind faces and friend 
ly voices were always round us, and 


indeed hard to teal 


it was ourselves 
away. 

But at the end of April we went north 
to Canada for yet another chapter of 
quickened life. A week at Montreal, 
first, with Sir William and Lady van 
Horne; then Ottawa, and a week with 
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Lord and Lady Grey; and finally the essary person, the Censor, ther 
to-be-forgotten experience of thre¢ be something more to be written. | 
weeks in Sir William’s private car, which now, at any rate, | lay down my | 
took us frst from Toronto to Vancouver, For while these R. , du c 
1 then fi Vancouve Queb the hours I have been at work on th . 
, wallow’s flight from sea to sea ha vept me out of the shadow of 
| the marvelous land In per- vast and tragic struggle in which we | 
in a far hidden futu { cd into days long past on which there is 
if r rac sunlight—though it be a ghostly 
Of all thi f the histor gures of light nd above them the sky of nor: 
r William van Horne, of | \ Lord © lite But the dream and the illusion 
G of Sir Wilfred Lauri and Si don lhe shadow descends again, 
Robert Borden. they 1 yea the evening paper comes in, bringing 
‘ here would be much to sa But another mad speech of a guilty kmp 
m pre nt ta aol to de secrate yet another ( hri ti 
Noi there any room here for thos¢« Ky 
xp ices of the ir, and of the actual lhe heart of the world is set on pea 
hehting front, to uch [| hay lready But for us, the Allies, in whose hai 
en utterance / } nd lies th infant hop ot he tuture 
/ ls the Goa Some da perhap must be a peace worth f our dead, a 
I hese R hnd an idience of their sacrifices Let us gird up t 
and when peace has loosened our loins of our minds. In due time we sh 
tongues, and abolished that very nec- reap, if we faint not. 
THE END. 
The Chalice 
BY HESPER LE GALLIENNE 
be gave into my hands a brimming bowl,— 
What matter that we stole the grapes for wine! 
Phe rim Was edged with honey suckles pale 
And with frail tendrils of the eglantine. 
| looked Into the rul y face ot it 
What matter that we stole the grapes for wine! 
And in the depth | Sa reflected there 
he shadow of your face pressed close to mine. 
With trembling lips we drained the dr gs, we two,— 
What matter that we stole the grapes for wine! 
And in its crimson draught essayed to drown 
Our vibrant terror with its anodyne. 
Drown that unholy thing that men call love 
What matter that we stole the grapes f e! 
We stole our love from a forbidden land, 


Then must we 


drink of the transgressor’ 














Solving the Problem of the Submarine 


BY BURTON 

HE failure of the Ger 

man submarine has an 

an | importance that 
| \\ extends tal be vond the 
“4 present war. That it 

rxsF- has failed to stop the 
A) ( food SU] piv of the 
and the transportation of troops 
var materials from the United 
o Europe is the great fact that 
evitably cause German\ s de feat. 
orry showing of the submarine 
even more than this, for, had the 


ns succeeded in their ambitious 
program, England would have dis 
ed as a not only 
arily, but for all time. She would 


ecome, to use Disraeli’s phrase, 


naval power, 


ly a ‘‘Belgium at sea. 

brief review of the history of the 
\arine, extending hundred 
_ reveals one very remarkable fact: 


over a 


has always been a weapon of war- 


that has been directed against one 
cular country—Great Britain. Up 
the time when the submarine first 


ired all engines of land or sea Wal- 
had been regarded as having an 
rtant value against the forces of all 
ntries; but the peculiarity of the 
narine was that it was immediately 
rded as dangerous to England only. 
tically every inventor who worked 
the submarine was inspired by the 
rmination to the British 
\ll historians attribute the orig- 
invention to David Bushnell, a Yale 
dent of the class of 1774, whose boat, 
tructed in 1775, the 
ential principles of the modern vessel. 
intention was to sink the 
sritish fleet, which was then anchored 
our destroy England’s sea 
nnections with her revolting colonies, 
end the Revolution at a 


destroy 


contains all 
sushnell’s 
coast, 
id thus 
Bushnell’s immediate successor as 


experimenter with the submarine 
as another American, Robert Fulton; 


J. HENDRICK 
and the 
brought to the front as a means of anni 
hilating British 
Fulton had 
that would go 
under the water, the motive power being 
this he had 
vessel in the harbor of Brest, att 


again hew contrivance was 
> 
sea-power. By I8o1 
submarine 
a considerable 


constructed a 
distance 
Oars, with crept up to a 

ched a 
torpedo, destroyed his victim, and made 
[his exploit was merely an 
experiment, intended to convince Napo- 


his escape. 
leon that such vessels could destroy the 
only which then stood between 
himself and the conquest of the world 
the British feet. Napoleon retain 
Fulton for a time, but finally dismissed 
him as a “‘charlatan.”’ One keen state 
man, however, who appreciated the 
importance of Fulton’s labors, was Will 
iam Pitt, then engaged in his death 
struggle with | Pitt invited Ful- 
ton to bring his submarine to England, 
an act of hospitality which aroused th 
wrath of the sea-dogs who were then 
operating the British navy. 

“What a fool Pitt is!” said Lord St. 
Vincent, then First Sea Lord, and his 
words reflected the attitude which then 
prevailed in England toward the sub- 
marine, and which continued to prevail 
for a hundred years afterward. ‘‘Why 
does he encourage a kind of warfare that 
is useless to those who are masters of 
the Sea, and which, if it succeeds, will 
deprive them of this mastery?” But 
Pitt saw this quite as clearly as did his 
admirals; he told Fulton that the sub- 
marine was useless to the predominant 
sea-power, but that it was enormously 
valuable to the nations naval 
forces were inferior. He summed the 
whole thing up in the phrase, “It is 
essentially the weapon of the weak sea- 
powers”; his purpose in sending for 
Fulton was to offer him a considerable 
sum of money on condition that he 
would betake himself and his submarine 
to the United States. Fulton indig- 
nantly spurned this offer, but the French 


agency 


} 


rance, 


whose 
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still refused to regard his invention seri- 
ously, and he soon returned to America, 
where in the future he devoted his at- 
tention to surface craft. 

Despite the fact that for nearly a hun- 
dred years the world possessed an in- 
strumentality that would have seriously 
interfered with Britain’s mastery, 
and perhaps might even have destroyed 
it, the world made no use of this inven- 
tion. John P. Holland took up the sub- 
marine in the seventies because he was 
an ardent Irish patriot and a member 
of the Fenian brotherhood, and because 
he re garded the destruction of the British 
navy as an essential preliminary to the 
establishment of Irish freedom. Hol- 
land’s submarines, built in the seventies 
and eighties, repeatedly demonstrated 
that they could submerge, sink large 
vessels, and get safely away; yet the 
world still refused to accept them at 
their face value. Yet about 1898 inter- 
est in them was revived, this time by 
the French, and again hostility to Eng- 
land furnished the inspiration. The 
Fashoda crisis had arisen, and when 
France, exasperated by England’s ad- 
vance in Africa, proposed to settle the 
matter by an appeal to arms, she sud- 
denly discovered that she could not 
make war on England at all, for the 
British fleet stood in the way. Looking 
about for a means of overcoming this 
initial impediment, French naval men 
discerned that the underwater boat, 
when put to the test, worked admirably, 
and as a consequence they began build- 


S€a 


ing submarines to the neglect of all 
other types of war-vessels. Battleships, 
cruisers, and other surface craft now 


seemed to these exultant Ik renchmen to 
have grown obsolete, for the submarine, 
all by itself, could apparently drive the 
British navy from the 

The attitude of British naval experts, 
in the early vears of the twentieth cen- 
tury, was precisely a reflection of that of 
Lord St. Vincent and Pitt a century be- 
fore. The feelings they entertained 
toward submarines was well expressed 
John Fisher’s attitude. “Sub- 
marines!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘If 1 can catch 
one [II hang the whole crew to the yard- 
arm, whether I’m court-martialed for it 
ornot!” The debates in Parliament from 
1900 to the outbreak of the 


seas. 


by Su 


alm« st up 
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world war show that the leading | 
lish statesmen and naval strategists 
garded the modern submarine as 
one engine of naval warfare that 
ously endangered the security of 
empire. The reasons for this 
chiefly geographic. For centuries Eng 
land’s great element of strategic strengt 
had consisted in the fact that she v 
an island. Up to the time of the Nay 
leonic wars this fact had made her px 
tion impregnable. As she was at tl 
time a self-sustaining people, wit! 
fleet larger than the forces of any c 
bination that could be brought against 
her, the initiative in warfare always | 
in England’s hands. No nation cor 
make war on England, for the islar 
empire could always select her own ti: 
for engaging in hostilities, and when s 
did make war the war was always fought 
on the enemy’s soil. Not since 1066 h 
a foreign army landed in England. Wit | 
the r: ipid industrial growth of the nit 
teenth century, and an increase in pop 
lation from seven million to forty-f 
million, England’s island situation n 
developed into a source of danger as wi 
as a source of strength, because she bh: 
came dependent on her sea communi: 
tions for her industrial materials and h: 
food—that is, for her existence. Hac 
Napoleon, with Fulton’s assistance, st 
ceeded in removing the obstacle of t! 
British navy in 1801, he would hay 
created the possibility of an invasior 
but he could not have starved England 
and ruined her industrially, for thi 
compact nation of seven million w: 
then economically self-sustaining. T! 
elimination of the British navy any tim: 
in the last fifty years, on the other hand, 
would have destroyed the British Em 
pire in two months’ time. There is n 
other great country of which this stat« 
ment is true. E nel ind might destroy 
with submarines, every war-ship and 
me rch int-vessel in Germany, yet Ger 
many’s strategic position would be pre 
cisely the same as it is now. Th 
submarine, that is apparently, gave 
England no greater strength at sea than 
that which she already possessed, for sh¢ 
already had a complete mastery. But 











it might give a nation which was weaker 
in sea-power a means of destroying the 
“Tt is the weapon of the 


British fleet. 

















OLVING THI 


Pitt and St. Vincent 


ry 1g7¢ 


Ver, as 
centu 


this the answer seemed obviou 


retain the ascend 


which was 


ri¢ and sO 
[} as the policy 
in Parliament in the early 
tventieth century. But this 
nen like Lord Glenesk, Lori 
and Mr. Arnold Foster 


eqgd a Serious lapse 


pointer 
In logic 
battleship, cruiser 


up can fight 


eht cruiser, destroyer can fight 
hot 


ut submarine cannot fight 

nce th davs when 1 n 

é ir thi the first fighting 

er invented to which there 
yarently no answel 

is nothing that you can send 


thing 
l ‘. ud John Pp. 
it even itself!’ 


eo ' 
Holland, glee 


the outbreak of the Eur 
the outlook for the British 


betore 


because of the de velopment of 


rine fleets, seemed to be very dark 
prevailing pessimism found expres- 
n the famous words of Sir Percy 
one of the greatest experts in the 
navy. 
(he introduction of 
under the 


that 
said, ‘‘has 


Vesse Is 


water, , he 


ly done away with the utility of 


that sail on top of the water. 
spent on dreadnaughts is just so 
money thrown into the sea.” 
1e war had hardly been going on a 
1 when the German navy appar- 
made good Sir Percy’s prephecy. 
nan submarines crept up to three 
ish cruisers, the Aboukir, the Hogue, 
the Cressy, and sent them to the 
ym in short order. The whole world 
faint with horror when this news 
received; the submarine Was ap- 
ently accomplishing the task for 
h it had been preparing for more 
n a century. Under these stealthy 
tacks it seemed inevitable that the 
itish navy should either retire to its 
rbors or, if the ships ventured out, 
at they should suffer the fate of these 


users. 


This dramatic event took place more 


an four years ago. Yet those three 
ar-ships are almost the only ones that 


he British navy has lost from submarine 
British war-ships now sail the 


attack 


PROBLEM 


rland herself build oreat fleets of 
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Seas as uninte rruptedly aS ever, and the 
vessels of all the Allied fleets vo freely to 
ill parts of the world, and even penetrat¢ 
the waters which are thickly strewn with 
German \pparently the 
fears which disturbed the sleep of Brit- 
h naval experts for a hundred years 
had no foundation, and Sir Percy Scott, 
great naval authorit) that he 1S, has 
proved to have been a sadly mistaken 
prophet 

Lord St. Vincent and William 
said one hundred years 


submarines. 


Pitt 
avo, re Che sub 
marine is useless to a strong naval power, 
useful only to a weak naval 


power,” and, as I have shown, this dic 


and 1S 


tum re presente d the opinion ot all naval 
experts from their day up to the out 


break of the But all these 


authorities have 


present war. 


| cen absol 


itely wrong 
What these great statesmen should hav« 
said is the xact reverse, “ The subma 
rine is somewhat useful to the nation 


that commands the seas, but it 1s abs« 


lutely valueless in the hands of a weak 
naval power.”’ The present conflict has 
established an entirely new principle of 
naval warfare. That principle is this: 
subsurface. That 1s, 
a navy that commands the top of 
the water can successfully 
submarines. 

Perhaps the greatest shortcoming of 
the submarine is that, after all, it is not 
a submarine. A war-ship that could 
sail continuously under the water, leav 


bY cf nt? Aid the 
only 


operate its 


ing no traces of its presence, and able at 
the same time to keep the surface under 
constant observation, would promptly 
put an end to all the 
But that is precisely what the present 
submarine cannot accomplish. One of 
its greatest handicaps is that, when sub- 
merged, it has to depend exclusively upon 
electricity for motive force; it cannot 
use a gas-engine, an oil-engine, or a 
steam-engine, because these mechanisms 
would quickly exhaust the precious oxy- 
gen W hich is so essential to the existence 
of its crew. With an electric engine, 
however, the batteries need frequently 
to be charged, and this charging can b« 
done only on the surface. According to 
Vice-Admiral Sims, the submarine can 
sail continuously under the surface for 
only forty, or fifty, or sixty miles, ac- 


surface navies. 
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cording to its size; after making this 
distance it has to rise to the top and 
renew its store of electric fluid. The 
business of charging its batteries takes 
about five hours, during all of which 
period the vessel is the prey of its 
enemies that are scouring the surface. 
Even when sailing under the surface 
this craft usually reveals its presence by 
several signs which now the experienced 
sailor can easily detect. The most obvi- 
ous, of course, 1s the periscope; but, even 
though the periscope is not visible, the 
submarine, however deeply it may be 
subme reed, Causes a disturbance, a kind 
of wake, which, even though it may be 
very slight betrays its presence to the 
keen eve of the practised observer. \ 
watcher on the bridge of a war-ship can 
sually detect this disturbance, while to 
a watcher in a hydroplane or other aerial 


craft it stands out glaringly. Because of 


these limitations, the submarine actually 
spends the larg 
the surface. 


er part of its time upon 
It cruises around until it 
sights its prey, discharges its torpedo, 
and the n dives to make Its escape. | he 
so-called submarine might thus ac- 
curately be described a surface war- 
ship whose chief defensive quality is its 
ibility to submerge. 
| he se Two facts that it must spe nd a 
great part of its existence upon the sur- 
face, and that, even when in the depths 
of the sea, it cannot absolutely conceal 
It presence, are what have made the 
anti-submarine warfare so successful 
For it is no longer true that there is no 
‘answer’ to this little adder of the seas 
\bout twenty-five years ago a new type 
of fghting-craft appeared which caused 
almost as much consternation among 
naval men as did the submarine at the 
beginning of the present war. That was 
the torpedo- boat. Chis was a little 
rep _ -like vessel, which was capable of 
great speed, and whose main weapon of 
eae as is the case with the sub- 
marine, was the automobile torpedo. It 
as the function of the torpedo-boat to 
creep up to a fleet, especially in the 
night-time, discharge its explosive, and 
then scamper away to safety. Che 
rpedo-boat, that is, was intended to 
perform about the same part in warfare 
has the submarine, its one great dif- 
ference being that it had to make its 


escape on the surface, since it could 
submerge. Yet at one time it was 
erally prophesied that the torpedo-| 
had rendered the battleship use! 
and there were great naval authorit 
just like Sir Percy Scott in more re 
times, who declared that money sp: 
on these great fighting-ships was sim; 
money thrown away. Yet the torps 
boat enjoyed a very brief career; m 
years ago, indeed, all navies ceased 
build them. For, in response to t 
need a new type of craft arose, wh 
purpose was sufficiently described by 
name, “torpedo - boat destroy: 
Against this agile war-ship the torpe 
— fought helplessly, for its cl 
apon, the torpe do, was utterly usel 
against the destroyer. The chief 1 
for this was that the torpedo, in ord 
to make a straight course, had 
about fifteen feet under the surfa 
whereas the draft of the destroyer 
only eight or nine. These ugly mec! 
isms, that is, almost invariably pa 
harmlessly under the keel. This left 
torpedo-boat nothing but a very lig 
gun with which to oppose its sudde 
But the destr 
was much larger than the torpedo-b« 


discovered enemy. 


it made even greater speed, it carri 


much heavier guns, and it could tl 
demolish it almost on sight. In a sh 


time it had so completely rid the 


of the much feared little craft that t! 


“torpedo- boat destroyer” lost the fi 
part of its nz ime and went upon all na 
lists simply as “‘destroyer.” There w 
no more torpedo-boats to destroy, and 
was not worth while to continue bui 
ing them. 

Thus, when the war began, t 
“destroyer” had one complete 
splendid victory to its credit. And t 

had not gone far when it appea 
that it was likely to have a second 
tory. The successful attack by 
marines on the Cressy, Hogue, at 
1h kir so shocked the world that 
gave an altogether false emphasis to t! 
submarine in naval warfare. W! hat h 
not made so great an impression is t! 
more significant fact that, after the 
first few months, the German subm 
rines sank practically no more Alli 


ar-ships. Since this first great nav: 


pein most of the spectacular torpedé 




















SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


of war-vessels have been made 


Allied fleets on the lurks in the 
Dardanelles, on the Austrians in the 
riatic, and soon. For more than fout 
ars the Grand Fleet of Great Britain 
been absolutely immune. to 
attacks. How little the popular 
ind understands the situation 1s ex 
ined by the fact that most of 
ture the British dreadnaughts 
chored In landlocked pro- 
ted by nets, booms, and other simular 
tructions. Lhe idea that the Grand 
et has spent four years anchored more 
behind such shore 
If this 
pular conception represented the true 


by 


sub- 


rine 


us 
aS 


harbors, 


less continuously 
otections 1s ridiculously false. 


tation it would simply mean that 
Germany had long since won the war. 
he fact is, however, that the British 
et, in the last four years, has had 


stant access to the high seas and has 
tually more than half its time 
lising in the waters about the British 


spent 
Isles, including the areas which are sup- 
sed to be dominated by Germany. 
is fleet is only master of the 
ven seas, but 1t has the utmost freedom 
ction. The famous policy of “attri- 
n,’ by which the British dreadnaughts 


not 


to be reduced by a slow and ago- 
nizing process, has utterly failed. In- 
id of disappearing, unit by unit, un- 


attacks of German submarines, 

British fleet, as Sir Eric 
blicly announced, 1s 160 per cent. more 
werfulthaninig14. Yet allthis time 
e German submarines have had these 
pen 
Why have they not disposed of 


r the 


( i¢ ddes has 


ienificent targets cruising in the o 


! 


em! 
The fact is that the “destroyer” has 
practically eliminated the submarine 


from naval warfare, precisely as it had 

ready the torpedo-boat. 
\nd for As already 
explained, the submarine, for the larger 
part of its career, travels upon the sur- 
face. But if it happens to come to the 
anywhere neat destroyer, it 
ilmost immediately meets destruction. 
It cannot fight the destroyer with 
the torpedo, for the re already 
If the submarine attempts the 
combat with her guns, the odds are 
again altogether against her, for the 
destroyer usually carries a more power- 


eliminated 
the Same reasons. 


irtace a 


isons 


oiven. 
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OF THE SUBMARINE Sh 
ful armament than the submarine, and 
has the great advantage of shooting 


down from a high platform, whereas che 


submarine must shoot upward. Mor 
over, the destroyer is so swift—some of 
our new boats are making forty knots 


and the sul is so clumsy and so 


slow, that the latter ship always runs 
the danger of rammed. Even 
though the submarine subme rges, it still 
stands little chance of escaping. Che 
destroyer can usually tell its approxt- 
mate neighborhood by the disturbance 
on the surface, and then a depth bomb 
ends its Che destroyer 
knows that, once submerged, the sub- 
marine m ist come to the surface some- 
where within a radius of fifty or sixty 
It can therefore wireless to all 
surface craft within this area that a 
submarine is in the neighborhood, and 
one or more of these ships, by keeping a 
watchful patrol, are usually on hand 
when the harri d underwater ve ssel cau 
tiously rises to the top. are the 
British fleet is almost 
as safe on the open sea as in the pro- 
tective harbors which 
largely in 


ymarine 


being 


career. also 


miles. 


[hese 
reasons why the 


figured so 
discussions of modern naval 
warfare. This armada always sails sur- 
rounded by tw circles of destroyers 
about ten miles from the fighting-ships. 


have 


© 


Between these two lines are a large num- 
ber of other swift and light surface craft. 
Only one German submarine has ever 
succeeded in penetrating that screen; it 
did this by diving under the boats and 
coming up on the other side, where it 
was promptly rammed and sunk by a 
battleship. 

In the early part of 1915 the Ger- 
man Admiralty discovered that its sub- 
marines could make no headway against 
a fleet impenetrably 
screened by destrove rs. It ope nly con- 
fessed the failure of its submarine flo- 
tillas against vessels of war by turning 
them against merchant-ships. Instead 
of attacking war-ships like the Hogue, the 
Cre , and the Abd r, the submarine 
now proceeds to assault the Falaba, the 


which was so 


Lusitania, the Arab and hundreds of 
other vessels, and once more Germany 
boasted that she had found the SO- 
lution of her naval program. Yet, as 


subsequent events have disclosed, she 
had not found such a solution at all. It 
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needs no elaborate argument to show 
that the destroyer can screen from sub- 
marine attack a convoy of merchant 
vessels quite successfully as it can 


: | ‘ ; 
a fleet of War-ships. Yet Germany 


screen 


for a time did have great succe in sink- 
ing merchant-ships, but this success was 
pl rely fortuitous and could have id ne 
permanent effect on the ending of th 
wal Her submarines won this tem- 
porary and questionable t1 ph only 
I iuse the A lid not | ( enough 
estroyve t pl d thi scre n Gre if 
Brit began t with 240 dest1 

er nd France had an entire egligi 
ble nun ber. Vhe \| es need 1 all the i€ 
de troyers to protect thi Gal ind Fleet 
and to safegual communications with 
France cross tl English Channel. If 
t Admiralty, in 1915, had had a sufh- 
lent f destroyers to provide 


escort for the Lusitania, that vessel 
tld probably never have fall 1 prey 
to submarines. But the L was 


ink simply because the strategy of war 
demanded that Great Britain should 
end a great army to France as rapidly as 
and that the great dre adnaught 

fleet upon which the whole cause of the 
Allies hung be held intact. Eng- 
land has transported millions of soldiers 
1d millions of tons of supplies to France 
because these have all been protected by 
destroyers, — the British fleet has 
cruised with the utmost security because 
it has always been surrounded by an 


pe ssible 


should 


adequate destroyer screen. The Lusi- 
tania and hundreds of other ships have 
gone down simp! there have 
been no destroyers to protect them. 
But merely to state the shows that 
Germany’s cowardly success was neces- 
sarily only temporary. She could sink 
merchant-vessels just as long as there 
no destroyers to act as convoys, 
and no longer. England’s obvious an- 
to build destroyers on the larg- 
and that 1s what she 
began to do. In 1916 
British shipyards turned out far less 
merchant tonnage than in peace-times; 
the explanation was — they were de- 
all their time to building 


be Cause 


Case 


were 


swer was 
est possible scale, 


immediately 


voting war- 
ships, P: agp ly destroyers. American 
shipyards are now building these and 
+s ory types on a tremendous scale; 
indeed, we are probably surpassing our 


MONTHI 
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British allies in this construction. 
all remember the enthusiasm with w 
the British public acclaimed that fle 
\merican destroyers ¥ 
England about a me 
had declared 


this enthusiasn 


hftv or sixty 
appeared in 
{ 
«il 


ter ( ongress 


was that 


S¢ oT 


4 i 

stroyers were the particular munitio 
that was most needed just thet 

each one was worth more, in act 

hehting value at that moment, thai 

dreadnaught or a battle-cruiser. 

\t the present time more German 
marines are being sunk than are be 
built, and the amount of merch 
shipping VM hi h Is subrnarine d 1s ore 
maller every month. The great incre 
1 the produc tion of Allied de strovyers 
the explanation. The submarine prov 
usel against war-ships because 1 
Allies, in the early days, had destrove 
enough to interfere with their activiti 
and it 1 likewist becoming useless n 


against merchant-ships because the A 


lies, cancun helped by Amer 
shipyards, are rapidly building enoug 
protect these vessels also. From t] 


beginning of the war destroyers hav 
been convoying the Allied ships of wa 

and now they are with equal success cor } 
voying our transports and our merchant 

In a year the lanes of travel wi 

be simply swarming with destroyers a1 
kindred craft. But perhaps one dou 

still lingers in the mind. Is it not pos 

sible that Germany can build subm: 

rines faster than we can build destroy 
ers? This question again involves 

great misconce ption. The present situ 

tion on the sea 1s not a race between tl 

cK neti sth of submarines and di 
stroyers. Germany cannot restore the 
equilibrium and perhaps gain the upper: 
hand by turning out submarines on an 
enormous scale. Her great difficulty is 
that the fundamentals in this contes: 
are working against her. A flotilla of 
destroyers, such as furnish a convoy f 
merchant-ships or transports, can sink 

dozen submarines almost as easily as it 

can sink a solitary one. As already de 
scribed, a submarine simply cannot fight 

a destroyer on anything that approache 

equal terms, whereas the destroyer can 
most efhiciently fght a submarine. If a 


marine, 


single destrover meets three or four sub- 
marines, it can lay around in compara- 
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security and pick off one after an- 
it can send all t the bottom al 
t as easily as 1t can send one, its 
mies can only escape de struction by 
ning away and submerging, and, as 
ady dese ribe d, the latte r process also 
olves great perils. Thus we may say, 
eeneral principle, that it makes little 
ference how many submarines Ger- 
ny possesses provided we have de 
ers enough to convoy our war-ships 

1 our merchant marine. 
Does all this mean that the submarine 
alueless in warfare, and is destined to 
ippear, like the torpedo-boat? Not 
sarily, though 1t does mean that it 
much more restricted use than we 
ieved four years ago. It also means, 
| have already indicated, that the 
Dmarine 1S the weapon of the strong 
power, and not, as the British 
tesmen and naval experts contended 
nearly a century, of the weak naval 
ver. The last four years have proved 
it it is only the nation that controls 
surface of the sea which can operate 


iva 


submarines in any way that can make 
Destroy- 

can annihilate submarines wherever 
they show their heads, but destroyers 


them permanently effective. 


themselves cannot operate unless the 
et of which they are a part controls the 
face of the water. Before Germany 

make her underwater boats the de- 
rmining factor in the war she must 
st succeed in driving the Allied de- 
vers off the sea. In ordet to do this 

must have a stronger surface fleet 
in that of the Allies that 1S, she must 
rself control the seas. In other words, 
basis f British sea-powel is to-day 

ecisely ea it has always been a 

eat preponderance in_ battleship: 
[he destroyers operate to eliminate the 
ibmarine only because back of them 
tands a mighty force of dreadnaughts. 
\t first this principle apparently elimi- 
ites the submarine, for the fleet that 
commands the surface has already done 
vhat this new type of craft was expected 
to accomplish; it has driven the enemy 
fleet into its ports and chased its mer- 
cantile ships off the seas. But it is the 
opinion of our greatest naval experts, 
such as Admiral Sims, that large sea- 
going submarines, attached to the Grand 
Fleet, could accomplish very destructive 
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results in a sea battle. But in such an 
engagement they would be useful only to 
the navy that had strength enough to 
protect them against their natural en- 
emies, the destroyers. Thus we reach 
this new principle of naval warfare, that 
the nation which controls the surface 
in other 
words, that the navy which rules the 


also controls the subsurface; 


surface need stand in no particular fearof 
submarines. Isolated sinkings there may 
be, but these will not affect this basic 
principle. The position of thesubmarine, 
which has haunted naval strategists 
for a century, 1s definitely determined. 

All this has a great bearing upon the 
problem of defending the American 
coast. ‘| here are still many who believe 
that a large force of submarines, based 
on Atlantic and Pacific ports, could pre- 
vent the bombardment of our large cities 
and the landing of an invading army. 
But whether they could do this or not 
would depend upon one point and one 
point only—whether we or the enemy 
fleet controlled the surface of the sea. If 
the invading nation were more powerful 
in dreadnaughts than we, a thousand 
submarines could not interfere with its 
operations. For such a fleet would 
approach our seacoast sc reened by rows 
of destroyers, which would readily dis- 
pose of any number of submarines that 
hen the 
enemy fleet could leisurely spend its 
time picking up any mines that inter- 
fered with its progress, and afterward 
bombard our cities and land an army. 
If, however, our fleet of capital ships 
succeeded in maintaining a more than 
equal combat against the enemy, and in 
sinking or rendering harmless its de- 
strover screen, then a flotilla of large sea- 
going submarines would have the ut 
most freedom of action and could prob 
ably inflict great damage. And so we 
come back to the point that, despite all 
the modern improvements of war, the 
underlying principles have changed very 
little. The battleship, just as in the 
days of Drake and Nelson, still deter- 
mines the issue at sea. For the United 
States to stop building great fighting 
surface ships and to depend upon sub- 
mi: irines for coast de -fense woul 1 be mere- 
ly to extend an invitation to an invad 
ing fleet 


we could send against them. 














The Fire Unquenchable 


B) MARY 


ce | N Steven McdAllis 

Ba Yt Stic ter, bluff captain of a 

small MM rine coaster, 

] a, bined gales rT adver 

[ 4 S lled asthma and 

rhe gave up 

‘ papa f nd houel Merl 
mn | Hill Raid mong t 

I t-hill ri Ne mn land He was 

ne in the world save for his small 

laughter, his wife having faded from 

existence, leaving to her husband a 


ague pt rsonal- 


d impression 


if and a decided act in the sturdy littl 
bb. elona 

\s it turned out, Captain M 
renunciation of the salt water, had 


1 


not bidden farewell to voyaging, al- 


\lliste r, 


though he had changed the elements of 


his contention. After some years of un- 
dj posed ot his 


and gar- 


farming he 
land, retaining only his house 


1 with the proceeds bought a 


successful 


den, and 
horse and cart and established a peddling 
route took him far and wide 
through the district. If the “Rolling 
Jenny,” as he named the wagon, was not 
rocked in the cradle of the dee p, its re d 


W hic h 


side S were well shaken in the process of 


pitching up and down the steep slopes 
of the rocky If the mountain 
winds which smote the captain’s tanned 
cheeks smelt not of brine, their force, at 
least, left little to the imagination. The 
ropes in the knotted hands were of 
leather instead of hemp, but they needed 
no less of a grip to kee p the little craft on 
a straight course. Life, therefore, re- 
tained a hint of nautical atmosphere and 
the captain, cheery and communicative, 
was content 

he master of the “Rolling Jenny” 
battled infirmities until the 
tiller dropped from his hands. Not long 
after that he made his last port. His 
daughter took command and for years 
continued the commercial as well as the 
ill of the route. She her- 


roads. 


with his 


sO jal gO rd 


ESTITER 


self w ray now, and was bec 

aware, more and more, that her fat] 
had passe d t he r another legacy he 1d 
those of the red cart and the white ho 
lhe reminders of this fact had grown 


persistent tl it he, it las appe aled 
old Doctor Littleton at Turkey H 
Cente! 

‘You don’t 
do you, Do 


| 
caim 


s’ pose I’m breakin’ 
tor?” she asked, 


forehead 


her usua 
wrinkled with lines 
anxious inquiry. 

Doctor Littleton shifted his chair on 
its two back legs and thrust his ..:an 
in his pockets. Thus fortified, his k« 
old eyes glaring from under his shag¢ 
brow S. he made his answer. 

“What do you mean, Barcelo 
McAllister, by talking like that to m 
who took you through the measles an 
whooping-cough and the Lord know 
what else? If you’re breaking up, then 
ought to have been in the graveyard fi 
You’re sound as a good russet 


| 


vears! 

apple, barring the rheumatism yi 
father left you along with the trade 
You’ve got to haul in sail 
say, and take care of yourself, that’s all 
Keep out of the damp and cold and wind 
and you'll be all right.” 

“i'd like to know how you're goin’ to 
keep outer the weather an’ peddle at the 
same time!” remarked Miss Barcy. 

‘Then don’t peddle!” retorted Doctor 
Littleton. 

There was silence for a moment. Miss 
Barcy, sturdy, controlled, felt as if a 
cannon had been shot her way. Her 
New England blood was not to be shed 
in public; therefore she sat still and said 
nothing. Doctor Littleton let his chair 
fall back to its normal position; then hx 
leaned forward and looked his old friend 
squarely in the face. 

“[’m giving it to you straight, Barcy. 
You'll be pretty near right so long as 
you take care of yourself, but you've got 
to make up your mind to take things 
If you go careering all over the 


as you would 


easy. 











THE FIRI 


rv in bad weather I can’t answet 


e consequences. You don’t Want to 
Ipless, like your father was | 
believe you’d take kindly to being 
1 on There’s that boy vou' ve 
ted: make him look after you a bit. 
vO persuade that rampaging 


at home, or are you afraid 
f and join the circus? 
\J 


which crept to Miss Barcy’s 


the suggestion of tl staid old 
, 


doing anything of his own volition 


elcomed by the doctor It had 

n much to read the verdict to his 

Mi Barcv had the saving grace 

n sense mingled with that 

oift of the gods—humor. Like a 

ful, northwest breeze the latte 

1 the crannies of her mind, keep- 

t ican nd Sane and read\ tor re- 

tment. It came to her aid now, 

ehind its cover she regained her 
th 

“d like to git Little Luthe reely 


hed ‘fore | pass on, she said, grOWw- 
yrave again. 


( n! : shouted the 


D> 


doctor. ‘“‘I 
ou there’s no question of passing on! 
nly a matter of shutting the 
before the 


barn 
stolen. I’ ve 
gviven you credit for having more 
than most people and now’ s the 
to prove it. You’ ve got enough to 
on fortable nm, have n't you, Barc \ a 
| reckon so. I’ve laid by some an’ 
usin William left me all he had. I’ve 
‘lottin’ on that fur Little Luther’s 
olin’.”” 
He’ll be all the better for having to 
ke his own way.” 
lhe house ‘Il go to him, anyways. 
, | can git ‘long all mght, but it ain’t 
to dry-dock yourself in cold blood, 
to speak. I guess I feel somethin’ as 
felt when he give up the schooner. 
ms ’s if I was more to home on the 
t of the ‘Rollin’ Jenny’ than I am in 
own bed. I reckon Bolter ’Il be reel 
| eased,” added Miss Barcy, “and SO 
there’s some good to be got outel it!” 
Doctor Littleton watched Miss Barcy 
:o down the road and his shrewd eyes 
oftened. “‘Head up! That’s Barcelona 
McAllister! Turkey Hill won’t thank me 
for calling her off the route. I’d rather 
had a tooth pulled, if I had any to pull, 
than give her papers like that.” 


horse 1S 


UNQUENCHABLE 


OS5 


Miss Barey, having seen to Bolter’: 
wants, gave him a good-night pat on th« 
pinky-white nose which vibrated in a 
whinny of response. Then she shut the 
shed door and stepped slowly, almost 
painfully, up the little path to the 
kitchen porch. The dusk had fallen, but 


a clear, daffodil light lingered in the 
west, throwing the great shoulders of 
the distant mountains into purple re- 
let There was a feel of frost in the 
air and Miss Barcy gave an involuntan 
shiver. 


| shouldn't 
reel cold,”’ she 


the house ° 


wonder if 1t was comin’ 
remarked, as she entered 
“Tl dunno when I’ve dreaded 


winter so!” She hung her thick jacket 
and her man’s felt hat on them ap- 
pointed nail, lighted the fire on the 


he arth of the | ranklin stove in the littl 
sitting-room, and sat down to think. 
“My, but that feels good!’ she said, as 
her hands, cramped and cold from their 
day’s driving, met the genial warmth. 
*’There’s no two ways . 
gittin’ old, Bolter ’n’ mé¢ 

Fitful gleams from the leaping flames 
fell upon the high-backed rocker and its 
occupant, now revealing a glint of whit- 
ening hair, now touching the firm, pleas- 
ant mouth and the kindly blue eyes, now 
resting on the cheek or on the strong 
hands clasped on the rough woolen skirt 

cheek and hand brown and hard, be- 
speaking the custom of the sun and wind 
and the eve r-changing air. Miss Barcy 
had no thought of the effects of light and 
shade; her vision had gone quite beyond 
the blaze upon the hearth, for this is the 
magic of the open fire, that, while it 
offers its own radiance for comfort and 
delight, its true message is to the inward 
eve as it burns the barriers from memory 
and gives free entrance to the country of 
thrones and dominations. 


about it, were 


The fire-charm was upon Miss Barcy 
and it carried her into the past. <A 
shadowy procession passed before her, 
wrought by the flame’s spell. She saw 
herself, a little motherless girl, grave and 
responsible beyond her years, journey- 
ing from her seaside birthplace to the 
hill country and the little house on Tur- 
key Ridge. She saw her father, broken 
in health, but undaunted. She saw 
Bolter, lazy little colt, named in vain 
hope of latent possibilities, growing fat 
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and old and opinionative between the easy 
shafts of the “Rolling Jenny.”” She saw 
herself caring for her helpless father, 
trimming his sails for the last voyage, 
and taking up the work he had dropped. 
She Little Luther, the frail child 
who, in de spair at the world’s coldne SS, 
had thrown himself upon her mercy and 
found care and a home, for which he 
made full return. Simple, homely visions 
all; yet, somehow, they brought a rare 
mist to Miss Barcy’s steady eyes, tired 
to-night and re ad\ to yie ld their tribute 
to recollection . 

It was not Miss Barcy’s custom to 
take such journeys of retrospection, she 
being a creature of the present, save in 
a comfortable, happy way of memory. 
In regard to the future she could not be 
bothered with speculation. 

He aven?’’ she once responded to in- 
quiry. “Oh ves, | s’ pose there is sech a 
place, mabbe, but, land! I "ain't got no 
time to worrit "bout it. Seem ’s if to- 
day warn’t give us to skip over like it 
didn’t carry no cargo!” To-night, how- 
ever, her defenses were down, and past 
and future both assailed her. 

“Guess Doctor Littleton warn’t fur 
from right,”’ she acknowledged. “Seems 
’s if | was all drawed up jest thinkin’ 
o’ the cold. I allers said I’d die tiller in 
hand, but | ain’t much 
fightin’ ag’in’ Nater if she’s got other 
plans fur you. Lord!’ she exclaimed, 
suddenly, starting up. “I'd better be 
flaxin’ round. Little Luther ‘Il be home 
fore | know it, an’ he does relish a hot 
sody biscuit fur supper!” 

lhe puffs of dough were growing deii- 
cately brown in the oven when Miss 
Barcy, just risen from a satisfying obser- 
vation of their progress, heard the tinkle 


Saw 


guess it use 


of a bicycle-bell. [he next moment 
Little Luther appeared, bringing in a 


breeze of fresh air and young spirits. 
The dreamy, white-headed little fellow 
who had run to Miss Barcy’s shelter had 
grown into a tall lad, fair-haired, pleas- 
ant-faced, slender in body, but sound 
and active. His early air of vagueness 
had departed with the visions of his 
childhood. Had the mantle of fancy 
dropped from him forever, or was it 
merely laid away, awaiting its hour? 
Outwardly, Little Luther was simply, 
normally Boy; inwardly—but that was 
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Little Luther’s own affair and he kept 
the key. 

I: very day the boy coasted on whet 
or sled down the long slopes to the | in- 
coln High School. 

““He’s a master hand with bool 
Miss Barcy the ministé 
“Though jest where it comes from ’ 
more ’n I can tell, seein’ what his folks 


assured 


was. But he can’t seem to git num! 
inter his head, an’ that worrits 
teacher. Fur my part, I guess he’ll d 


pretty fair so long ’s he’s got his fing 
to count up on, though that’s a slow v 
to make change. | reckon ’rithmet 
ain’t everythin’, added Miss Barcy, 
unconscious agreement with an inst1 
tor far wiser than any teacher engaged 
by the Lincoln school board. M 
Barcy had never heard of old Rog 
Ascham, but her faith in Little Luthe: 
mathemati 


was untouched by any 
shortcomings. 
“Git your hands washea, Litt 


Luther,” she said, smiling her greeting 
tothe boy. “I’ve got somethin’ nice a 
hot fur your supper.” 

The title of ‘Little,’ once given a 
differentiation,had now lost all excuse { 
being, save as an affectionate habit. N 
a boy on the Ridge, or at the Center, 
at the Lincoln High dared to use it, fi 
Little Luther had found his fists. 1 
Miss Barcy it brought no sense of incot 
gruity, and the boy himself would not 
have spared it from her lips, though | 
could not have told why. 

“Hurry up, Little Luther!” calle 
Miss Barcy, lifting from the oven tl 
panful of delicious burden. Litt! 
Luther clattered a soap-dish, whisked 
towel in action more rapid than thor 
ough, flatted his fine, flying hair into 
wet Sé mblance of order, and Sat down t 
the kitchen table, ready for whateve 
might come his way. 

*They’re  corkin’!” 
mouth full. 

He talked on happily, not noting Mis 
Barcy’s silence. The simple meal wa 
well under way when the latter spoke, 
with an attempt to appear casual 


he muttered 


“Little Luther, what ’d you say to my 
givin’ up peddlin’?’ 

The boy stared, his jaw suspended in 
its pleasant task. 
nothin’, are you, Miss Barcy 


’ 


“You ain’t sick, o1 
se, 


























id. no!’ Miss Barey made haste 
issure hin 
Little uthel relieved, took anotnel 
it 
tin’ old, Little Lut! nt 
Bar ‘“Me’n’ Bolter’s gittu 
t held a tf ut if 
| counted upon contradiction she 
med to di pomtment Little 
epted the atement ith a 
ni hw Te nee n 
he assented, in cheert e- 
1 mo ent | el he iagaed it il 
kinder funn mnt 
| 5 rey nny ippe red to 
} t rd t ippl t the situa- 
| t he let it pass. P’ rs ps 1t 1 ill, 
{ { but there! il git lots oO’ 
putter round an dk thing: | Ve 
anin’ to do an’ never got time fur. 


ldn’t wonder! il reely come to 


tle Luther once more lightened the 
t-plate. “All nght!” he remarked, 
eparding the matter closed. «Miss 
little shock at 
made no 


was CONSC1IOUS OT a 


conclusion, but she 


“W hat you goin’ to do M ith Be Ite I ‘a 
ked Little Luther, 
fact that he wa 
ntal 


quite obliv tous of 


dealing with funda- 

is you 
n't get much for him. Feller down to 
ol saidhe’d makeafirst-rate hitchin’- 


questions of life. suUess 


+ 
{ 


No one apprec jate d che humorous side 
Bolter 
but family ec 
r the public’s vulgar wit. 


more than did his mistress, 


entricities are no subjects 
Miss Barcy 
figuratively put arms of protection about 
the old white neck. 

“Me ’n’ Bolter ‘Il never part 
pany,” she said, pravely. : Not so long *s 


com- 


live! 
Che relinquishing of a life’s employ- 
ment 1s not a process to be hurried. \t 
first the very weather 
against resolution, sending days far into 
November so warm and genial that the 


seemed to be 


needle of Miss Barcy s ( ompass Wavere d 
from the pole of decision. But when the 

eamy loveliness of the prolonged 
Indian summer had at last yielded, and 
the hill breeze became a searching wind 
laden with prophecies of snow, Miss 
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) _— , 
Barey regarded the brown and parren 
world with a dubious shiver 


‘| feel like 


marked to herself, “‘ kinder 


jest them held ha she re 


shriveled 1] 


in’ stiff an’ needin’ a coverin 1 dunn 
as | ever felt that way before.’’ 

he said littl al out het nr posed rr 
tirement, knowing that lations de 


“More 


velop without the aid or we rd 


talk, more fuss!’ was | i putting 
it. When the truth leaked out she 

met by remonstrance neratulation 
criticism, complaint, and niversal and 
genuine sorrow for her loss. 

‘I don’t feel like | ever want to | 
anotnel! pan!” bemoaned on regulat 
customer, 

It “ll seem awful lonesom« ithout 
the ‘Rollin’ Jenny’ goin’ by!” said an 
othe ‘She’ wise woman to give up 
fore she gives out! 

Mrs. Leavitt, Little Luther’s aut 


had never quite forgiven” hei 
calm of Mi 

Barcy’s protection, sniffed audibly when 
she heard the news. SS Barcelon: 
M< Allister’s got now she'll 
have to give in ter, like the rest 0’ us com 
mon folks. il bet she’ feathered her 
nest all right. Lord! I wisht 7 could settle 
back an’ take it easy when I felt like it!” 


who 
nephew’s desertion for the 
“T pu 


some thin 


[here came a day when, feeling that 
she could delay action no longe r, Miss 
Barcy drove over to Hillsbury and 


talked with Deering & ‘Titus, of whom 
she had always bought her stock. 


**Sorry you're goin’ out, Miss Bar 


said Mr. Deering, with unaffected re 
pret. ‘‘You’ve been a good customer, 
always. You better let us take over the 
trade. It ll Save you | othe : We won't 


do nothin’ this winter, but if you'll store 
the cart an’ turn it over to us in the 
spring, with what stock you’ve got, we'll 
(suess folks won't Pive 

s much of a welcome, Miss Barcy!” 

Thus, gradually, things fell into shape, 
as most affairs do when unhindered. 

On the morning of the first snow 
storm Miss Barcy dressed with an un 
wonted feeling of leisure. “‘ You ’n’ m« 
can snug an’ warm to-day, old 
feller,” she said to Bolter as she 
him his early visit. ‘I guess I might ’s 
well begin takin’ ’count o’ stock an’ hey 
that off my mind. I ’can’t reely settle 
down till all ’s shipshape 


start a circuit. 


stay 
made 
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She brought the boxes into the warm 
kitchen and spread the contents on the 
table. | ittle | uthet had gone to sé hool 
and the house was very quiet save fot 
the blasts of wind which now and again 
rattled the windows and creaked the 
blinds 

*Gittin’ low on bone buttons,’ com- 
mented Miss Barcy. “I never knew 
why that kind went off so till I took 
Little Luther, an’ then I see.’’ Her fin- 
eers lingered over the little piles ot 
fancy assortments. ‘‘ [hem green ones 
I got fur Lucy Whitney’s weddin’-dress, 
an’ then her beau died an’ I hadn’t the 
heart to make her take ’em. They was 
the most costly | evel took on. | mind 
the day | hearn the news, jest as if it 
was vestiddy Jason \W hitne \ told it to 
me himself as | was on my way there, 
an’ | turned right back.” 

Instantly the table and the heaps of 
buttons vanished from Miss Barcy’s 
immediate eye and in their place she saw 
the curve of the white road, flanked with 
the walls of pine and spruce, sharp 
against the deep azure, every branch 
bearing its fleecy burden, the shadows 
blue in the hollows. She could almost 
detect the fine, cold smell of the fresh 
Snow and feel the bite of the frosty alt. 
It was a sudden vision, and as fleeting. 
Miss Barcy gave a little sigh as she came 
back to the kitchen and the heaped but- 
tons 
“You can’t reely sense what the 
wi rld’s like by lookin’ outel the wind: ft. 
I’m goin’ to miss a lot,” she remarked. 
Then she made haste to reassure herself. 
“My! but it’s nice an’ comfortable 
settin’ here with nothin’ to call me out!’ 

She visited Bolter many times that 
day, standing by his side and talking to 
him as if to console him for something 
lost. But if the white horse felt any 
sense of deprivation, or regretted any 
lack of action, he made no sign, merely 
shutting his old eyes in sleepy content 
or placidly taking his tribute of a sugat 
lump or an apple. 

Taking account of stock could not 
last forever, although drawn out to ut- 
most limits. Miss Barey devoted regu- 
lar hours to it and kept them syste- 
matically, imparting an air of business 
to the process quite out of proportion to 
the importance involved. Once accom- 


plished, and the results noted in 
painstaking figures, Miss Barcy 
forced to direct her energy to other 
nels. In spite of all New England t 
tions, and in the face of the dith 
presente d by the We athe rf. she cle 
house from garret to cellar. It is | 
able that Doctor Littleton would 
have included the scrubbing of 
and the sweeping of a cold attic in 
prescription for the prevention of r| 
matism, nor have entitled the n 
activities entailed in the cleaning pro 
as “‘staying at home and taking it ea 
Nevertheless, Miss Barcy went abo 
all with a serene unconsciousness 
medical offense. She did not et 
housecleaning for itself, and, theref 
put into it double energy and thoroy 
ness. 

\t the first meeting of the Turk 
Hill Sewing Circle Miss Barcy present 
herself, stiff and constrained in her b 
eray wool and lace jabot. It had hb: 
her custom to drop in for half an h 
or so, Bolter and the “Rolling Jenn 
waiting outside. With business on hat 
she was free to return to the fresh 
and the open road and the silence 
nature whenever inclined. Taken in tl 
fashion, the Circle was a momentary and 
pleasant diversion and quite endural 
The chains of regular attendance, ho 
ever, weighed heavily. Miss Barcy 
uneasily on her hard chair, her strot 
lungs panting for the oxygen denied 
the superheated atmosphere, her he 
aching, her ears confused, her soul weal 

“Every hatch battened down,’’ s| 
groaned to herself. “I feel like I was | 
the doldrums! It’s reel curious ho 
much folks can talk when they ’ain’t got 
nothin’ to say!” 

“Barcelona McAllister must find th 
Circle a godsend,” remarked Mi 
Loomis, the secretary of the societ 
“She ’ain’t never had a reel chance bi 
fore to set comfortable an’ chat, wit! 
nothin’ on her mind.” 

Doctor Littleton, driving along the 
Ridge one cold morning, stopped at Mis 


Barcy’s little gate. “‘I didn’t teil you to 


“Where's 


shovel snow!” he shouted. 


that cub of yours?” 

Miss Barcy tossed the load from ths 
shovel and leaned on the handle. The 
wind was snapping the ends of the scarf 











THE FIRE 
tied over her head, loosening strands of 
hair and brightening her cheeks into a 
> mw 

: os 
“Little Luther’s to school, Doctor, 


| led. “He wanted to do this, sO 
needn’t blame him. Land! I’ve got- 

put my hand to somethin’ or I'll 

stiff as a barn door.” 

‘You'll get stiffer than any barn door 
that was ever hung if you keep on with 
that kind of thing! Great Scott! I'd 

ther take care of a wild Indian than 

of you women. Either you think 
vou're dying when there’s nothing the 
matter with you or else you act 


t ) 
M 


as if 
there wasn’t anything the matter when 
you're almost dead! A. man knows wien 
he’s ailing.” 

‘An’ everybody else, inter the bar- 
Miss Barcy. “I reely 


gain!’ retorted 
didn’t know I was doin’ anythin’ outer 


the way. You don’t wanter keep me in 
cotton battin’, do you, Doctor?” 

‘| want to keep you out of it!” 
srowled the doctor. * Enjoying your 


rest “- he adde d. 

Miss Barcy took the question on its 
face value. “‘Lord! yes! It’s fine. It’ll 
be better in the spring,” she went on, 
quite unconscious of inconsistency. “| 
can git to gardenin’ then.” 

Down on your knees on damp earth! 
Wet feet and petticoats! You're a fine 
patient! I congratulate you on your 
of self-treatment, Barcy. Don’t 
get notional and coddle yourself too 
much, that’s all!’ 

*“Now jest what did he mean by 
that?’ Miss Barcy inquired of herself 
when the doctor had driven down the 
road. ‘‘Seems ’s if he didn’t quite like 
my shovelin’. Well, I won’t do more ’n 
this.” 

\s the weeks went by Miss Barcy’s 
ictivities diminished to some extent. A 
certain languor took hold of her and, to 
her great astonishment and annoyance, 
she found herself struggling with a ten- 
dency to put off duties and to admit gaps 
in the daily routine. 

"Tain’t a good sign,” she declared to 
herself. ‘‘Pa’d say I oughter keep up 
ship’s discipline. I’m gittin’ shiftless as 
old Tilly. Land! You can do more 
extry things when you ’ain’t got time to 
do ’em than when you’ve got all day 
before you an’ nothin’ to hender! 
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Makin’ up things to do ain’t like 
doin’ things you hev to!’ she added, 
thoughtfully. 

*T know jest how the Childern o’ Israel 
felt,” she confided to the minister. 
*Flesh-pots or peddlin’, it don’t make 
no difference what you call it; it’s all 
one so long as it’s the thing you’re uste: 
I’ve bin readin’ the Bible lately, more ’n 
common, not havin’ much to do artet 
Little Luther’s in bed. Now what do you 
think 0’ Lot’s wife?” 

“Lot's wife?” inquired David Patten. 

“Seems ’s if they was down on her, 
Lord an’ all. Tomy mind, it warn’t jest 
fair not to give her a hearin’. I don't 
mean to criticize the Lord’s doin’s, but 
it ain’t nateral to expect anybody’s goin’ 
to leave all she’s bin brought up to with- 
out lookin’ back onct. I reckon she was 
thinkin’ *bout her little home an’ het 
goin’ to housekeepin’ an’ bringin’ up her 
childern an’ all. A woman thinks a heap 
of the things she’s ust to. Seems ’s if the 
Lord couldn’t ’a’ took that inter ’count.”’ 

“We must believe that the Lord 
knows best,” returned the minister. 

‘Well, | dunno,” went on Miss Barcy, 
impartially. “‘The more | read o’ the 
Old ‘Testament the more I see that there 
was charnce for mistakes on both 
sides.” 


One morning there came a change in 
the sun, in the air, tn the earth, subtle 
yet insistent. The sky lost its bright, 
clear hardness, and its azure melted into 
a tint which hinted of timid buds and 
shy leaves, of the fragrance of growing 
things and the sounds of songs and 
rustling wings. 

—~ reckon I better be gittin’ over to 
Deerin’ an’ Titus,’”’ Miss Barcy said to 
herself when the breakfast dishes were 
done. 

She went to the barn and stood for a 
long time gazing at the red cart. There 
it had patiently waited all the long win- 
ter, its unused shafts resting at an angle 
of enforced resignation, 1ts white letters 
gleaming in the dusk, a mute remindet 
of a brisk and cheerful trade. The “ Roll- 
ing Jenny” a working partner in 
the business, a lifelong « ompanion not to 
be lightly dismissed. In its pathetic in 
action amid the shadows of the dim barn 
it seemed to take on a personality which 


Was 
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carried an injured sense of faithful ser- 
vice rejected. A constant friend, sturdy, 
deliberate, orderly, and self-contained, 
even as its mistress, its fate lay now in 
other and indifferent hands. There was 
something tragic in the moment. 

Miss Barcy put out a hand and laid it 
{r¢ nth on the side of the cart. It was an 
“(Good 
!’ she murmured. ‘* You've 
a clean, straight course. 
Bolter “Il miss you.”’ 


almost unconscious act of caress 
old * Jenny . 


alle rs steered 


Vhere was silence for a moment. 
lhen Miss Barey exclaimed: ‘‘Good 
land o’ liberty! I can’t take you over 
till I’ve made out the stock ag in. What 

ith givin’ a pan here, an’ a paper o’ 
needles there, an’ a tin b’iler to Miss 
Lucas, an’ ribbins to the young folks, | 
dunno where I stand!” 

It was with a distinct feeling of re- 
prieve that Miss Barcy once more over- 
hauled the contents of the cart. She took 
her time about it, giving great care and 
exactness down to the last pin. When 
the last button was recorded and there 
was no further excuse for lingering over 
details, a week of cold and stormy 
weather set in, bringing its sharp and 
annual reminder that the New England 
spring was no easy mark for the sun’s 
wooing, knowing its own day and mo- 
ment, and yielding not an inch to the 
appeal of hopes deferred. In the damp- 
ness and chill Miss Barcy’s rheumatism 
reasserted itself. She made no com- 
plaint beyond an occasional grunt—the 
involuntary concession to the acute and 
unexpected, but in spirit she groaned. 

“Looks like there warn’t no more 
carryin’ trade fur me!” she acknowl- 
edged to herself. “Lord, how my old 
timbers creak!” 

When the sun came out once more 
with renewed promise, Miss Barcy’s 
pains grew less. The rain and the late 
snow had prepared the way and the 
world awoke afresh. A faint vapor of 
green Was breathed over the trees and 
the earth confessed its long-hidden 
secret 

“| better git along,” thought Miss 
Barcy. “‘ Deerin’ an’ Titus ‘ll be wantin’ 
to hx up the spring route.” 

Cherefore, one soft morning, when 
Little Luther had taken his departure, 
Miss Barcy laid hold of the shafts of the 


red cart. [The long-unused wheels gr: 
out a protest. 

“Poor old ‘ Jenny’! said Miss Ba: 
sympathetically, when the transfer 
the yard was safely accomplished. 
know jest how your j’ints feel!” 

Then she went back for Bolter. 

The wind and the sun had fairly di 
the long slope which dropped the re 
into the deep valley, but the botto 
lands were wet and the highway 
heavy with mud. 

“IT don’t want to git ‘Jenny’ 
sploshed up,” remarked Miss Barcy 
the white horse. ‘I guess we better tal 
it pretty easy.” 

Bolter took no special advantage 
the suggestion, the one possibility of | 
easing his efforts being the total ceasii 
of progression; “ Jenny’s”’ slow whe 
gave no evidence of impatience. Thi 
in full accord, the three old comrad 
jogged along the way to Hillsbury. 

“ Ain’t it good to be out on the roa 
onct more?” said Miss Barcy, settlin; 
back and leaving the reins to Bolte: 
“Seems ’s if | was to home ag’in.” 

Her eye roamed over the familia 
helds and rested on the scattered dwell 
ings, as yet unhidden by any screen otf 
foliage. Her vision suffered no check « 
clapboards nor shingles; it penetrate 
to the heart of every household, havin; 
personal knowledge of every domesti 
situation. The trade of many years had 
included much more than interchange of 
coin and commodity; there had been ; 
commerce of interest quite apart fron 
the questions of tinware and cotton 
thread. ‘“‘Go the world over an’ you 
won't git holt o’ better folks than might 
round here,” said Miss Barcy. That she 
had share in this fact was a subject to 
which she gave little thought; she found 
the world right and pleasant to deal with 
and did not analyze the situation. “An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” 
was, in her interpretation, the exchange 
of one’s best and most prized for great 
benehts received. 

Miss 


“No, Bolter,’’ 


expostulated 


Barcy, turning the horse’s steps from a 
farm-house lane. ‘‘ Don’t seem jest right 
to be passin’ by, does it? Wonder how 
little ’Lizabeth’s gittin’ over the measles. 
She’s a spry un; allers runnin’ out fur a 
sweet. Guess Lemuel’s thinkin’ o’ gittin’ 
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rried soon,”” she went on. 
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“He's got 


front yard spaded up fur a flower- 


tch. I’d like to take Job Stearns a 


ttle o’ that tonic that done him good 
better not 


spring, but I reckon | 
2 
idl 


e up the stock account agin.” 
(he road divided at a little bushy 


ngle. Bolter halted dutifully. For a 
ment Miss Barcy did not move. ~ [The 
ft breeze stirred the pines lazily and 
slow white clouds had no word but 


areless repose. The wheels of the 
eavy cart settled a bit into the yielding 
rth and Bolter closed his eyes. 
“Well,” said Miss Barcy, rousing, ra 
ess we ll take the lowe! road, Bolter 

a bit longs cr. but mabbe it won't he 


1uddy by 


(he lower road offered slight oppor- 


nity for firm wheeling; there 


was no 


ison why it should, as it ran through 


arshlands and Over a long causeway 
veen two ponds. Possibly Miss 
fact; she 


rey had forgotten the 


med undisturbed, however, 


Rolling Jenny” acquired 


rusting of alluvial deposit. 
‘Pond ’s smooth as a lookin’-glass,”’ 


commented. ‘There'll | 


m red-winge d blac kbirds 


a 


ie 


li 


s is a great place fur ’em. 
retty-colored Spot, I’ve seen the bank 
mnder blazin’ with that cardinal plant. 


“There aint no way 


) 


as the 
goodly 


a lot 0’ 
iter ony; 
It’s a 


gittin’ 


tainted with folks an’ things like seein’ 


m every day,” she went on. 


‘Pa uster 


say you couldn’t know what a vessel was 
till you’d sailed her in all weathers. 
There’s a lot I’m goin’ to miss.” 

At the crest of a rise Hillsbury came 
into sight, lying in a dip between the 
high hills. 

*T reckon we'll go round by the Buck- 
held Turnpike an’ in by the ’cademy,” 
announced Miss Barcy. ‘“‘It’s a mite out 
o’ the way, but it’s a fine road.” 

She was silent for a long time. Her 
next remark was seemingly irrelevant 

*Tain’t so much livin’ long as it is livin’ 
while you’re alive!’ After this some 
what cryptic statement Miss Barcy Sat 
up and assumed decisive command. 

“Come ‘long, Bolter!” she said, firmly. 
‘You've got to git over the ground. | 
wanter catch Mr. Deerin’ ’fore he goes 
to his noonin’.” 

Mr. Deering Was standing in the door 
way of his department store when the 
“Rolling Jenny” drove up. He hurried 
down the steps. 

“Well, well, Miss Barcy!” he cried, 
cordially. “‘I thought it was time you 
was comin’ round. Come in an’ we'll 
settle things nght up. This is a turnin’ 
0 tables, now, ain’t it—me payin’ inter 
your purse instead o’ you inter mine?” 

Miss Barc \ slowly let herself down to 
the sidewalk. ‘‘ Yes,”’ she answered, a 
thought I’d drive over; but I guess 
there ain’t any tables turned yet awhile. 
What you got new in fancy notions? 
I’m plannin’ to start out to-morrer.”’ 
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By JOHN 

See Y DEAR Boy,—When 
a) the little German lad 
starts off for school in 
the morning he 
not carry his lunch in a 
Foxy. | box or package; he has 
\ Se. cas hiss hack bn a knap- 
ick. He does not lk to school he 
rches. From his earliest days he is 
thought of, and thinks of himself, as a 
r r. From his cradle he is taught that 
that is his and his destiny. 
[hat is the essence of the German kultur 
every man not only potentially, but 
really, a fighter for the Kaiser and the 
Fatherland. And when the time comes 


dc CS 





s ¢ 
A Teel SOS 


pul pose 


to put it all into eff ct, he goes WV ithout 
a question, or a thought of any other 
possibility. He has nothing to say about 
it; the keynote of his whole life 1s obedi- 
en i a ithe yor : 

The other day [ heard a man who 
calls himself an American express the 
wish that all American boys could be so 
trained that “by instinct they would 
obey without thinking.” Not all Prussians 
live Prussia! 


Now, as I see it, the high-tide mark of 
the Great War, the Big Thing without 
which it will all have been merely a 


slumping—I nearly said a “slumming” 
back into the blackness of barbarism, 
ill be the kicking out of the world for- 
ever of that basic Prussian idea: the ide a 
of authority and something that is mis- 
alled “discipline” superimposed upon 
the individual and the community, and 
the substitution for it of personal and 
ocial self-government, self-control. This 
is the heart and center of the contrast 
and the irrepressible conflict between 
‘Prussianism”’ and *‘ Americanism.” 
The thing that | have liked about 
Exover Academy, the distinctive thing 
that has made me glad you were there 
rather than at a military school, is the 


fact that it is training citizens rather than 


LINCOLN’S OLD 


I THE HELDERBERGS 
PALMER GAVIT 
professional soldier that there 1 
trace there of that aristocracy of shi 
der straps that layer-cake system 


in which everyvbh« 
caste the superior of somebody 


social classification, 


is by 


the inferio1 of somebody else whicl 
characteristic of Germany. When t 
American flag is raised every day 


Exover it is raised as the property a 
insignia not of a soldiery, but of a 
zenry, which “that arms and goes to 
only in great public emergency and aft 
the utmost of provocation to defend th 
thing — Self - government f 
which the Republic stands. The di 
tinction is of the utmost importance a1 
gives the whole meaning and purpose t 
participation in 
ainst the German A 


great 


ro | 


sent eager 


War ag 


our pres 
World 
tocracy. 
It is of 
the army 


the essence of our system that 
and the navy shall always | 

erned by never by 
professional soldiers or sailors; that 
the President of the United States shal 
be a civilian in “ citizen’s dress.’ A won 
derful expression of this is the pictur 
of that incomparable civilian, Abraham 
Lincoln, standing ungainly amid _ uni- 
formed soldiers in his frock-coat and his 
absurd old stovepipe hat—and boss of 
them all! 

How is it that I can say and believ« 
all this and at the same time urge you 
to make the most of the military training 
that is now a part of the school work? 
Well, there are at least two reasons. Th 
first is immediate and practical. It 
looks now as if you might very soon be 
called out into the military service of 
your country. You could not escape it if 
you would, and I would not have you 
evade it if you could. You are no better 
than others; no more entitled to privat: 
rights of conscience or of safety than 
any one else. Nobody outside of a mad 


civilians as such 


house wanted to engage in this dreadful 
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the Prussian has 


business of war 1s one 


which 
ved us! lhe 

se method and technique; it has 
it doesn’t come naturally 
humane 


into 


earned 


nk God to decent or 


And whatever of training in 
echnique comes as a matter of 
ww in the midst of war to those 
a short time may have to be in 


hting-line is a thing to be availed 
epted in good spirit and utilized 
ining for any other work that one 
y tO have to do. 
other reason is more fundamental. 
American life of late 
been to. over- 
ize individual initiative, inter- 
nd motives. Only:nsmall measure 
we felt the need of team-work, co- 
itive action, sacrihce for the 
purpose and the common rood. 


tendency of 


pS aitways has 


com- 


| whole theory, as shown at least in 
y-day life, has been “‘ Every man fo 

lf and the devil take the hind- 
t.” And in the practice of that 


we have grown careless, slipshod, 


h, callous. Out of the very heart of 


have come those phrases that babble 
the common tongue: “I should 
ry!” ‘Let George do it,” ‘Don’t 
er me—I have troubles of my own,” 
|so on. I mentioned in a former let- 
to you that terribly apt definition of 
Optimist as “‘a man who doesn’t care 
t happens so long as it doesn’t hap- 
> 
to him. 
) military service which amounts to 
thing one learns the value of precise, 
juate, interlocking organization; of 
nitely located and balanced authorit 
of definite duties ac- 
described, imposed, and ac- 
pted; of promptness and the conse- 
ences of delay, neglect, cowardice, and 
ure; the importance of little things 
their relation to a great plan; the 
it of subordinating personal tastes 
| comforts to the welfare of the group. 
a letter the other day from one of 
boys Over There in which this was 
especially well: 
‘In the Army you learn to feel that 
hatever is given you to do is, for you, 
most important thing in the world; 
t if you put your job through all the 
other fellows will be putting theirs 
that if you lie down on 
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t rough; your 
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part of it the whole business may fail. 
and it will be your fault.” 

He happened to be writing just then 
of his dull, drab duties in the Kitchen 
Police. He went on to say: 

"a try to make myself feel that the 
fate of the whole Army depends upol 
the skill and thoroughness with which | 
wash each dish and handle each potato. 
I don’t like K. P. duty, but somebody 
has to do it, and when it is my turn | 
try to do it as if it thing 
needed to win the war.’ 

You went back to school this fall, as 
you said in your last letter to me, with 
the intention to regard it as “strictly 
military duty.”” Oh, very well! That’s 
the way in which nowadays we must all 
regard everything that is worth doing 
at all. In this light you can see every 
study. Inthe definitely military work in 
the Academy Battalion you stand pre 
cisely in your place in the line, handk 
your rifle in exactly the prescribed man 
ner, face to right or left or rear; march 
and wheel and halt; kneel and lie down; 
and retreat on the dot of the 
command. You are not German—there- 
fore you do not do these things becaus« 
you are afraid of the officer who give: 
the command; you obey because you 
are both Americans enlisted in a caus¢ 
you both believe in, and you choose to 
obey for the sake of the common pur- 
pose. You respect the officer as such as 
you know he would respect you if you 
were in his place and he in yours. 

Just sO with the class-room work. You 
have taken it up this fall in a new spirit. 
If you were in uniform and on Kitchen 
Police duty you would wash each dish 
and peel each “spud” with cheerfulness 
and care. So you will deal with Latin 
and trigonometry—‘‘this is for Uncle 
Sam and the things I am going to do for 
him in the war and after the war; | 
haven’t an hour to waste. Even if what 
I am called to do is something that | 
used to regard as small or distasteful 
from now on I am going to do whatever 
that is as if it were the biggest possible 
thing; as if the freedom of the world 
depended upon it.” 

From this point of view you will have 
a new attitude of mind on the subject of 
punctuality, thoroughness, willing per- 
formance of hard, dull, or unpleasant 


was the 
, 


one 


advance 
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duties. Only the yellow coward shirks 
or runs away when his trench or his 


battery is under fire; there is a kind of 


superlative excitement that keeps even 
a pretty poor sort of chap at the scratch 
in such conditions. But it takes a Man 
to k b hin self at the scratch in the face 
of mere dull duty when he has before 
him only a commonplace pan of pota- 
toes, or an algebra lesson, and to say 
to himself: 


“This is my duty. It ought to be 
done, done now and done right. No- 
body’s looking at me. | don’t have to 
have anybody looking at me Che com- 
manding othcer—I’m my own command- 


ing ofhcer! I’m the kind of fellow that 
can be trusted to order and obey him- 
self; I am fit to be an ofhcer, because I 

“Obey without thinking’? Never! 
When the American people get so that 
they “obey without thinking,” they 
won't be American any longer; they 
won't be ft for liberty. But as long as 
they can look straight in the eyes of 
their ofhcers for tne time being and 
cvs ¢ b ) hem think of that obedi- 
ence as wholly a temporary thing—so 
long Prussianism will find poor soil in 
these | nited States. 

Your parents have brought you up to 
rely upon yourself, use your own judg- 
ment, make your own decisions and take 
the consequences of them. If I thought 
that at this late day military training at 
school or anywhere else would make of 
you a subservient creature moved by an 
instinct to “obey without thinking,” | 
shouldn’t set a very high value upon any 
contribution you could make to the War 
for Democracy. 

\ffectionately, 
FATHER 


Viy pEAR Boy,—The other day I had 


a singular experience It was that time 
when your mother and I went for a week- 
end visit with Mr. and Mrs. H out 


in the Helderbergs. Going along in the 
auto iobile | happened to look upa hill- 
ide and suddenly there flashed upon me 


the memory of one Saturday afternoon 
long vears ago, when I scurried along 
that very hillside—the “hare” in a game 


of “hare and hounds.”” Up there under 
co] 


the ‘ Loe ) rhe w ods | Saw two big, 


gray rocks, and I remembered ¢ 
little spring used to bubble out be 
them. 
On that day so long ago—it was 
hot day, I remember—lI stopped 
spring and got a drink of the clear 
water, and then I traced the little St 
down the hill, to where it ran w 
fence into a barn-yard, through the 
among the stones—not water enou; 
be of any use to the COWS OI chic} I 
but enough to pick up the filth of c 


yard and out again and down the ti 


side to join a larger brook and Si 
down to the Normanskill and the | 
son River. It seemed a pity that 
little clean stream should run thi 
that filthy place. 

So | went back to the place whe I 
spring came out between the big 1 
and by moving slightly a good 
stone I altered the course of the st 
so that it ran differently down thx 
avoiding the barn-yard entirely, 
hnding its old bed again some dist 
farther down. : 

hen suddenly I heard the “hou 
hallooing along my trail down 1 
valley; I quickly cut into the wood 
over the top of the hill, forgot the litt 
spring and the stream and the big 
rocks; nor have I thought of then 
nearly forty years—until that after: 
two weeks ago when by chance I glat 
up there and saw the two big rocks. 

*T wonder if that little stream is 
flowing,” I thought. We stopped 
car for a few moments and climbed 
the hill. 

[he spring was still there, bubb! 
out between the two big gray rocks, 
the little stream still trickled faitht 
down, round my stone which was 
actly where | put it and so on di 
the hill, as it did that day. The b: 
vard 1s still just where it was, but 
for forty years has that little rivulet 
near it! Clean and sweet as it leaves t 
bosom of Mother Earth, it tinkles 
way down to join the larger brook bel 
and make its tiny contribution to t 
service of men in the great river that 
can see as you stand at the spring-sid 

In the former time, a chemist, analy 
ing the water taken from it below tl! 
barn-yard, would have said, and _s: 
truly: 

















LETTERS TO A BOY 


Chat stream is foul, dangerous; do 


drink from It. 


e moving of one stone—not too 
to lift with one hand—changed the 
course and character of that 


n, as | like to belie ve, forever. 
d vour mother the story, and we 
| of it; of how a very slight effort 
part had made that water fit for 
man’s use; of how it represents what 
be done with a person’s life—if you 
it early enough—far back among 

lls of youth. 

in think of things now, ’way back 
early days, the results of 
h I can identify to-day. If only 
one then had been brave and clear- 
ted and opportune to interpose a 
and he Ipful hand to move the fate- 
ful thing that has conditioned all my life! 
it 1s hard to change the course of a 
n’s life; but at the beginning a very 
effort sufhices to remove obstacles 
to make channels through safe and 
clean places. As every year goes by one 
ds it more difficult to change ways of 
ng and thinking. Habits of mind and 
yn become more and more fixed, and 
“the sum-total of habits is char- 


own 


U1 big difference between a brooklet 

1 a man lies in the fact that water 

avs must follow the line of least re- 

tance. A man can che Se. T he whole 

k of his life 1s to become the master of 

f; to train his mind so that it will 

e which is the right way to go, and 

will so that it shall increasingly and 

thout fail set his feet therein. Quite a 
b of engineering, isn’t it? 

Always your loving 
FATHER. 


My pEeEaR Boy,—Nothing that has 


me to you in the way of honors or 
dits since you first went to school has 
been quite so gratifying to me as your 
ection to be president of the Senior 
ncil at Exover. It means more to 
than anything else that I can imagine 
happening to you to registel esteem 
the part of your fellows in the school 
mmunity. I take it for granted, 
ough you do not say so directly, that 
it carries with it the approval of the 
taculty. 
\s you know, I never have been ex- 
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cited about your marks. I do not be- 
lieve in the marking system anyway, 
especially when the student’s standing 
and work for a whole term ar 
upon the results of one examination 
which may or may not disclose what he 
has achieved in the way of intelligent 
understanding of the subject. Quite 
often the marks depend upon whether 
the teacher slept well the night before, o1 
what he had for breakfast, or his per- 
sonal feelings toward the student gen- 
erally or on that particular occasion. 

Many times I have called your atten 
tion to the fact that « know whether 
you have really done your best; your 
mark is equally unfair and unreliable if 
it represents a standing either better or 
worse than you deserve. By streaks of 
luck or favoritism in school and other 
places I have had very good marks when 
| ought to have been flunked; on the 
other hand, there have been oceasions 
when | deserved good marks but got low 
ones because the teacher was mad at 
me! The important question is, not 
what mark did you get, but what kind 
of work did you do? How hard did you 
try? A boy walking off with a high 
mark that he didn’t deserve is simply a 
boy who has cheated himself out of 
something the school was trying to give 
him—as if it could be painted on the 
outside of him in the form of a conven- 
tional symbol! 

Besides, these examinations and the 
marks based upon them presuppose that 
all the boys are equally smart, equally 
alive to the subject, equally capable and 
receptive; whereas the fact is that no 
two boys are alike —no two can be 
equally responsive to the effort ‘of the 


based 


teacher. A “D” received by one boy 
may very well stand for harder work 
and more essential progress than the 


‘. 


\” or “B” received by another. Your 
great-grandfather’s watch that I carry 
has been running for nearly sixty years. 
When it loses or more than a 
second a day I go to the jeweler and 
fuss about it. ‘The first watch | 
had was doing very well on any day 
when it didn’t lose a week! 

Besides all this, | remember my own 
school days altogether too well, and 
have, [ hope, far too keen a sense of the 
ridiculous—to say nothing of being too 


gains 


evel 
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honest with my son—to keep my face 
straight while | required of you a pel 
rection 1n scholarship which | did not 
attain, and could not 
Lord Bacon himself. And I should al- 
ways be fearing that you would stumble 
over some of my old teachers who might 
let the cat out of the bag! 

You are the one who will gain or lose 
by faithfulness o1 
You know you have done all 
you could. For me, conventional marks 
shed little light upon that subject, and I 
have but feeble interest in them. 

But character and self-respect and 
responsibility in and to your community 
are things altogether different. How- 
may be in his studies, 


neglect at school. 


W he the I 


evel stupid a boy 
he can behave himself decently; he can 
have high standards of conduct. And by 
conduct I do not mean technical obedi- 
and external authority, 
keep him out of jail; but 
general manliness, consideration — for 
others, loyalty to the common welfare. 
Patriotism isn’t an exuberant worship of 


ence to rule S 


suthcient to 


certain arrangement of colored bunt- 
ing, or familiarity with a 
quence of sounds known as the National 
Anthem. It is a thing of the heart, and 
can be soundly and deeply held by a 
blind man who never saw a flag, or a 
deaf-mute who cannot hear a tune or 
sing one. (he vital thing isn’t 
much does he know, or what does he say, 
but it R d of a fellox 5S nes 

In a big school like Exover, the boys 
and the teachers on the whole know what 
kind of a fellow you are. You can fool 
vour teachers for a while—a good while, 
glib recitations and techni- 
» the rules. lo 
littl 


certain se- 


how 


perhaps—by 
a small 
while—but not 


cal obedience t 
extent and for a 


very long——you may be able to fool the 
other bovs But you can’t get away 
with it permanently. 


(nd if at the end of three years or so, 


atte! both bovs and teachers have had 


time to know you in sunshine and rain, 
they get together and, after looking over 
the whole outht, choose you as repre- 


senting the best in the school in point 
general reputation, and 
decency, it 1s a very high and sincere 
compliment. “A friend”’—a little street 
boy said to me friend is a 
feller what kn 


of characte 


once i 


ws all about yer, an’ likes 
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with the aid of 


| congratul 
leave to shine a bit In 
Hected radiance—though I reali: 
that at such a time a mere fath« 
pies a relatively insignificant 
the landscape. 


ver just the same.” 
and take 





[It seems to me that you fello 


have been thus recognized and 
have a right to assume—modest 
without giving yourselves undue 


that you have been chosen to | 
way the Big Brothers of the scho 
have a double function; you a 
very real extent the guardians a1 
todians of the honor and 


the institution so far as the st 
| 


re putat 


are concerned, and, standing 
the student body and the facult 


are In a position to see that indi 





students get a square deal. If y 
duct yourselves 1n this relation wit 
dom and tact you will 
respect and confidence of the facult 
that your judgment in any n 
affecting discipline will have weight 
them; so that they will more and 
rely upon you fellows to maintain 
discipline among the students. 

But whatever may be the attit 
the faculty—and I am well awar 
there are faculties, and faculties 
within the power of a group 
yours to insist upon such standard 
conduct among the students that 
matters which ordinarily would con 
for faculty interference and actior 
be caught and nailed without their 
knowing about them at all. I don’ 
lieve | need to disclaim to you 
thought of your getting into the posit 
of being mere spies for the faculty, t 
tlers and lickspittles; or solemn t: 
meddlers in other people’s business 
der the guise of protecting the p 


command 


morals. 

\s I see your opportunity, it i 
accept the responsibility that the bé 
themselves have deliberately pla 
upon you, of being their leaders in n 
ters of self-government, holding uy 
right ideals, and the quiet discourag 
ment of the things that ought not to | 

lake, for example, that matter th 
you mentioned to me last winter, of t! 
hiding of liquor on the school premis: 
Chat goes to the roots, not only of dis 




















f the general velfare r the 
‘ t est interest r the 
Ni 1 as 
1] ( ed 
t k d t 
{ 
} tl ‘ 
rethner take 
] tt t | 
a 
) Tr b 1) 
+ t} the t} 1 
I i e of 
’ | 
ld vel ! perly 
’ t pi p oul 
that u meant to attend 
Foerivel 
( n need only be that right 
) t hich ( ha ¢ been 
' , , 
en b oul public to be the leaders. 


have no idea how tremendous ts the 
two or three or four men in any 
I know one little 
men without special 


olly de - 


of a community 
pin this city 


th or social position, and wh 


of official status, who are so re- 
ted and feared that their mere 
eat to give out a public statement 


ed with their names has deterred the 
powerful politicians in town from 
something upon which they had 

then hearts 

the 

lo begin 


Wrong-doers, young or old, are 
itest cowards 1n the world. 
know they are wrong-doers; 
ey are pe rhaps afraid of the law; but 
ey are much more afraid of public dis- 
proval. They try to bluff and frighten 
by sneers and crik S of 


th, the \ 


interference, 


reformer” and ‘‘ goody-goody,” and all 
sort of thing; but when the man o1 
Ip of men with the right kind of 
nple nerve just looks them in the eye 


they shrivel right up 


d savs “Shoo 


d scuttle for their holes. And in the 
St analysis they scuttle because the, 
ww that the accuser is right. You few 


llows could stop absolutely almost any 
urse of misbehavior in the school by 
imply serving notice that you wouldn't 
tand for it. 

lhe Senior Council at Exover, it seems 
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to me, ought to be the leaders of public 
pink forming It, Keeping It awake and 
Note ) e. ¢ qd using 1t for the hon r of 
the schoc ind the Well being ot the 
St ident | av. It takes courage, t hye 
re, but t anyt k¢ much 
courage u might Pose lt is fun 
t ee the ( K nd ! headed run 
tor cove! hen the ee | Opinion 
coming at them! And remen | 

\ that vou vill ! ve the py t ot 
the overwhelming majority of your fel- 
lows who are all right. 


l here are boy 1 that school this very 
minute who will leave it the worse for 
having come there; drunkards, perhaps 


or otherwise demoralized, whom you fel 


lows see ? tak ng the frst 
toward ruin. And Vou are 
do it! Lhe, are right there 
of the know the 
hood, and whither le ads that road down 


steps 
letting them 
at the fork 

neighbor- 


roads; you 


which those feet are turning. 
You know what you’d do if you saw a 
stranger turning his automobile into the 
road? You'd holler at him, 
wouldn’t you? What a beast you'd be 1f 
vou didn’t! And this boy is a friend of 
vours! Phe whole school elected you to 
be his Big Brother! 

. Just quiet, 
brotherly conversation, tactful, friendly, 
at that fork of the roads might change 
the whole lad’s life. 
Nobody outside the little circle need 
hear it, or ever even know of it. There 
are enough of you to know pretty well 

\ little council-of-wat 
would 


young 


Wrong 


five minutes’ big- 


course of some 


what Is going on. 
every few days 
that could be nipped in the bud; one or 


disclose things 

another could be assigned, or assign him- 

self, to spe ak that “word in season” in 

just the right way and at just the right 

time to this or that fellow, of counsel or 

warning, of threat. 
Oh ves, it’s a fairly big job. 


Or, if necessary, 
And 
of course it calls for a fairly high stand- 
your own 
to think—so it 


ard of personal conduct on 


part. Why, yes, 


does! 


come 


Yours, for just that 
FATHER. 


CONTINUED. | 








Uncivil 


Re) How 
. Shea *N that dust Driso 
‘ . an house where Randolph 


Duke and 


7 Harrineto1 


(ili as his kind languished for 
jo & { ] ’ | 
Ve da l Y eer 

YW ive To! three gallop 

~ | 

¢ ing montl 1 the n 
mer-time—there had beet great deal 


of consideration lately of the 
United States 
Columbus, 
highly 


\ only had 
and Wa Hhineton 

sp ken of at appro} 
and the Civil War received 
orable mention in rehearsals for 
Memorial Day exercises, but ther 
been damaging little raids into civil goy 
latter half ot Viay 
people not otherwise excessively learned 


could 


judi ial”’ without 


Lincoln, 
been riate 
seasons he n 


coming 


had 
By tl 

ernmen »y the 

Say, ‘legislative, 

pain, an 

arel than in body 


shire could come ne 


else to telling what these w 


uunted Gert 


( SS one ( 
showed at ymaidenly interest 1n politi- 
cal matte Miss Purviance who 

instructor in marksmanship to tl 
1uad of tung id made rather a 
point of civil government Forone thi g 
she read to the cla Sa nection toryv ota 
group ot bovs vho carried oO little 
United States of their ow Conse- 
quently there were things ibe ut this 


school room stud) that were I t wholly 


vile As Tug Wiltshire put it one day 


vhen vouth had been released from tl 
chalky smell of education into the pure 
air of ignorance 

“Them fellas that had that ‘there 
eover ment, | Pues they had a lot ot 
fun, all right.’ 

“They musta been pretty smart 
kids.’ was Tom Rucker’s tribute 

Such talk rambled on, that May after- 

on, all the way from the school-hous« 
t tne rick cl ret the t lk ent « 

oh thet Iker Kept dt pp oO « ea 

| i€a 9 £ ipon soft I t 
| that t humor of all 
I ‘ ird s t S k j~ 


1RD 


Tact of 





Government 


BRUBAKER 


heads with book: In tl re 


sation the idea Was 


other’ 


convel examined 


detail Nobody could quite tell aft 
ward who first proposed that they orga 
ize a government of their own | 

Weyman laid claim to having *thoug 
it up,” though with flim evidei 
Certainly Ranny was the one to suggt 


putting the new republic under cove! 
ss Lhe y's a shed in my fatl ( r’s Wap 
that we might hold it in, tl 


You know om doy 


factory 


vover ment 


the alley. It hasn’t got hardly anv lu 
ber in now or anything Pll ask n 
fathei if we can have it 4 


Some were tor setting up the new gr 
ernment at but 
loud marble-playing in the vacant | 
back of the brick church, and 
this unfair « | governm« 


once, there Was rathe 
unde 
ompetition Clv1 
went dow! 

Howe ver, R inny got the ke V, and | 
and Lom Rucker looked at the pre 
capitol 


You see. 


it’s a nine place to have 


gover ment, said Ranny. * Plent 
light enough if we have the door opt 


\n’ no peopl will ever come down tl 
all \ in’ bother us.” 

“Yes, an’ they’s lumber for seats a 
gazed 


approvil rly. ‘“‘An’ sawdust on the fi 


things.” om about the pla 


like Willet’s butcher shop.” 
‘Smell 1, too,” said Ranny. | 


MS ZOOd, } 
he lumber-scented air. “I bet 


sniffed the 


cha thev’s no gover’ment that smell 


as good as this one.” 


lhe one at Washington does, pro 


Well, maybe that one,” Ranny ad 


1 
| 


a’ 


\ 
\- 


mitted, patriotica 
At suppel 
p 


Ranny got permission t 
] 


use the ice, Tor strictly political pu 


he re 


hres,’ said father, “‘like the 


mustn’t be any matches 


| and built a shack 


i¢ 
‘No, we won't 


d crimina 


1 , 
nave no cook 

















UNCIVII 


= i here 
n. so that’s all right. Mi 
-perience led him to think that Ranny’s 


von’t be any lumber to put in 
Dukes’s 


vuud and intense rather 


‘] think it’s 
take an 
CONC lude d. 


Vitics Wer rf 


permanent <l good 
‘for boys to interest in 
ernime ‘ee he 
“Girls, too, tot 
t matte “ag 


ther added. 
Yes, girls, too, 


ly they don't 
ke to 1t so natu- 

Girls don't 
ow very much 


ut gover ment 
not all ot , 


vhow.”’ 


em, 
Ranny 
dropped the sub- 
ect here on ac- 
unt of Gertie 
R ile Y. 

Ranny also got 
p< rmission to Car- 
the key to the 
hed. It Was a 
tluable assetina 
udable ambition 
hat was 


t 


stirring 
ithin his bosom, 
the itching feeling 


that comes from 
the sting of the 
| residential bee. 


\fter supper, 
when he should 
have been study- 


ing his history les- 
on, he indulged, 
instead, in dreams 
f glory. His eves 
** President 
Pierce,” but his 
mind read, “‘ Presi- 
dent Dukes.”’ He 
turned back to 
Washington and 
COoOnCceives d a 
mighty longing to 


re ad, 


rHERI 


be father of a country of his own. He 
found the name, Randolph, and under- 
lined it as appropriate to the 
crisis. As a consequence, when he went 
to school the next morning there was a 

icant place in his mind which should 
have been occupied by Franklin Pierce. 


present 


GOVERNMENT 





WAS A PERIOD O! 
DUI ro rH! AB 


ENCI Ot AUTHORITY 
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m disaste! by 
Providence. Kor a 


20 back in 


saved tre 


a dispensation of 


But he was 
parallel, one would have to 
history to that time of glorious memory 
when the was out of order and 
the entire school had to be dismissed. A 
friendly 


turnace 


furnace could have brought no 


benefits now, fo 
the weather Was 
mild, but 


we're the 


here 
Same as 
sets with an added 
element of tri 
umph over th 
poor who 
had to go to other 
rooms) than the 


lucky sixth. In 


short, not to pro 





dupe S 


long the suspense, 
the teacher's un 
cle Was dead. 
Kirst 
an ignorant period 
of happy anarchy, 
duc to the absence 
of authority. The 
lucky sixers talked 
and laughed; jest 
and papet 
flew thick and 
fast. Tom Ruck 


er, with one cau 


the re Wa 


wads 


tious eve upon the 
closed door, occu 
pied the teacher's 
chair and 
elaborate 


gave 
imita- 
tions while his pu 
pils showered him 
with loose articles 
and disre spect 

For ten minutes 
the room was all 
a school might be 
under ideal cil 
cumstances, but 


HAPPY 
presently the su 


ANARCHY, 


perintendent en- 

tered and human 
Pom fell to straighten- 
desk, papel wads 
dropped into aisles, jokes stopped half 
cracked. When order was restored the 
superintendent broke the solemn news, 
Lhere would be teacher to- 
morrow and for the rest of the week, but 


ACTIVITIES CE ised 


ing up the teacher's 


a supply 
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| the en I l. Eve - 
| t t 
' ' 
n th }din nd 1 t the 
ee ee 1 erintendent 
| ind ‘ n tl t h 
| t tr} 
le and that tl ight | to be 
1 f; , 
the { 
{ | 
| 
r 
{ | | 
1 l 
} } ve +} f 
ent | “We « t 
1 to go hon It’ | t the ine 
irda 
] | ; 
lhe ovest iccepted by eight 
Nowe pirit ~elght ruture citizens, eight 
1) ot the oreat republiu I he tea h 


ived in Manch: 
One of the se St idents kne ‘' him: none, 
in fact. knew that the teacher had an 
nele In intellects like 
that of Bud Hicks there might have been 


had 


ster: 


rudimentary 
enorance of whether teachers ? 
Yet now, so complicated 1s our 
modern structure, the death of a total 
tranger in Manchester was the rock 
Ipon which the United States of Lake- 
ille was built. 
led his little group of earnest 
tizens down the alley, and with an 
ostentatiou “Well. here we are,” un- 
ocked the door of the capitol. All in- 
pected the shed, smelled it, and pro- 
ounced it good. Even Link Weyman, 


vho wore arrogance 1n political affairs 


1114 I S 


Ranny 


ecause his father was county treasurer, 
praised the place 
It “Ll be 
is the only objection 
Arthur Wilson 


rb] offer to let the 
nto the heated 


vith faint damns 
old here in the winter-time,”’ 
that he could 
met this with the 
government move 
turnace Wilson cellar 
ext fall. 

Making be nehe Ss Tol the common peo 
table Ti 

young citizens like 
intry 


LISE of 1 uils, sO the 


rT the bigwigs Was 


she aad 2 easy 
for able these. lhe 
had forbid- 


lumbe r Was 


rrandfather of this cot 
len the 
mply piled into the semblance of fur- 


niture 
But the task of evolving a government 
daunted 
he morn- 


of this chaos might have 


} } t 
uf rout young near;»ts. 
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2 ( the school-room 
Quak ting compared itl 
! {tt ay eSSIO] | he 
I ! l lessened 
H v1 of pat 
npatriots 1 
( rn ( tl 
| nanoner 
ke that R 
: 
( 1\ near the 
( r here : 
t to | 1 tempe 


( pre 
ty’ H | ta be the cer | 
tt lent. 

\\ Katt feeble jest had 1 
its course, Link continued: | 

*T ’member | it was at the count 
convention. First they had a tempt 


lary pres de nt to get eve rything started. 


He’s al 
different pres dent. He don’t last very 


long. 


He ain’t the regular pres’dent. 


which  Link’s 


had been nominated for county 


Lhe convention at 
father 
treasurer had been the high-water mark 
in his young life. As the son of a candi 
date he had sat on the unlike the 
common ruck of boykind who had been 
gatiery if they 
there at all. Link had never al- 
lowed anybody to forget this historical 


stage, 


compelled to sit In the 


Were 


He had even brought the matte 
Miss had 


been SO weak as to encourage his remi- 


event. 
up in school, and Purviance 
HNnISCences, 

*Ranny, you be tempelary pres’- 
dent,’ Link concluded. 

But Was too old a bird to be 
caught with chaff. | ink had been ovel 
frank in his explanation. ‘The 
‘He don’t last long,’ had soaked 
into Ranny’s consciousness. 

‘No. | Pug Wiltshire,” he 
id 

lug grabbed the honor and the goavel. 
\s a matter of fact, the 
excellent one, for Tug knew something 
about the rules of order. 

“Ever body has got to ask me if they 
want to talk. If they talk without ask- 
ing, [ll hit *em with this here thing.” 
[his was the temporary president’s key- 
note address. 

Moreover, Tug was a cultured person, 
while Link was merely a crude barbarian 


Ranny 


phrase, 


very 


C hoose 


S 
a 


( hoice Was an 














“WHO YOU GOIN TO VOTE FOR? ME, I GUESS 


from the country. In the matter of 
words, Tug had forgotten more than 
Link ever knew. 

“The word ain’t tempelary,” said this 
scholar. ‘You mustn’t speak uncorrect 
when you have a gover’ment. It’s con- 
temporary. I’m the contemporary pres’- 
dent.” 

Ranny had a moment of regret that he 
had declined this high-sounding  posi- 
tion, but to “‘Fatty” it only gave an 
opening for further low humor. ‘‘Con- 
te mptible pre s’de nt,” was what he called 
‘lug. 

“Now we got to elect the regular 
pres’dent,” shouted Link, rising from 
his bench. ak ought to be the pre s’dent. 
| know all about how to pres’dent. My 
gosh! I sat right up there on the stage 
and seen ever’thing. An’ my father 
is—”’ 

Link’s address was interrupted by an 
outcry which he first mistook for a roar 
of approval, but which presently re- 
solved itself into many other citizens 
announcing their candidacies, compli- 


” 


cated by ‘‘Fatty’s” trying to establish 
the proposition that Columbia was the 
gem of the ocean. But the contempo- 


rary president now took the joy out of 


life; he did not propose to give up his 
position for a long while. 

“It isn’t time to elect a pre s’dent vet. 
What’s the matter with you? They got 
to be a constitution—an’ by-laws, an’ 
committees’’—Tug searched his mem- 
ory for further outrages‘ an’ articles of 
conte de ratio } an’ le gislatin ©, €xecu 
tive, and judicial, an’—ever’thing like 
that.” 

here was a moment of almost silent 
consternation. Citizens looked out into 
the May sunshine and wondered why 
they had got themselves into this fix 
instead of playing marbles. One might 
as well be in school and be done with it. 
At that moment there might have been a 
majority sentiment that the teacher’s 
uncle had died in vain. 

“Aw, let Link be pres’dent and have 
it over with,” said Ted Blake. Ted had 
not been enthusiastic for civics from the 








vhi tles 


make any 
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nourished a low ambi the chairman’ 
marsh road and cut balloo that fol 
each received o 
justihed the confi- while the othe 
anny ought to be the aplece Lhe « 


1S this he re capit« | to 
difference 





tr | Well, I don’t 
plied. oe g said 
( shed, al Ct it “Wl es 
hus Link in support asked Link. who 
versa Ss int 
the id ot the o1Ve 
pre ft Rant d 
res’dent to-d: narbl 
ou kt PE sie 4 
body got t K esources t 
ge the I I nies.” 
Arthur, whi 
R of d ibtt L vote 
| hinking hesitated. 
k's we S$ p tel 5 o1Ve you 
1 to agree Raney dnolere 
f er got nomi-. ingly. It was on 
t toh t S 
eT he K ¢ t 


su take to 
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In the hu 
and 


side - 


new ruling. 
Link Rar 
be hi 


a pirants had only 


lowed 


ne 


Vote 


h 


iirman the reupon 


nominated 
re constitution , 
“Aw, le’ d n't } 
One ot them,”’ | 8 
Hicks. ‘They ain’t 
use 
lug warmly defend 
constitution but t 


meeting oy 
by adjourning in 
ly \ 


political 


1 
iown ti 


erver COMIN: ¢ 

alley a little later wou 

have found the bod 
| | 

politic back of the Cal 

tol playing marble 


Che only sign that the 


were statesmen 1n di 
guise Was the fact tl 
Ranny nd Link we 
constantly buttonh« 
ing the electorate , 
haps there not! 

b e < minal charg 
upé b 1 b 
ch: red hand a 
C1 fasni 


vote To! 9 Ue 
| nus Ran 
proached that f1 


citizen, 
know ve 


yt te 


Arthur Wilsor 
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think it over 
vote for me 
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“T don’t think it’s fair to buy votes,” 
id Link, in surrender. 
Thus Arthur Wilson joined the forces 
of Ranny and righteousness. 
Hartman 





also into 


‘Fatty ”’ fell 
Ranny’s toils, but by means of a differ 

t bait. It developed that af atty”’ 
ad conceived a morbid ambition to be 
judge. 

‘ I'll send eve r body to pail,” he said, 
miably, ‘an’ have ’em hung.” 

“Well, all right,” said Ranny. “Tl 
choose you for a judge when I get to be 
res dent.” They entered into a log- 


rolling agreement upon this point 

On the other hand, Bud Hicks sold his 
birthright for a broken set of jackstones 
nd brazenly allied himself with = the 
Weyman Ranny had always 
ispected that the re was a weak spot in 
Bud’s character. In his lust for power 
Link Weyman stopped at nothing. On 
the very afternoon of the founding of 
the republic Link took Clarence Raleigh 
to it, clinching Clarence’s 
h the friendship of the 
Clarence 


forces 


support 
throug bovs’ 


mothers had no friends in his 
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The 
a blunder, for it alienated 
led Blake. 
be long to the 
said Ted. 

Vhat malcontent had to be 
down with promised honors to bye kept 


own right thing was not only a 
crime, it 
the 


*T won't 


was 
affections of 
same party 
with him,” 


we ighte d 


in line. 
While citizens old and new were being 


lined two more ol le ss 


\\ iltshire 


constitution, 


up nto equal 


was doggedly 

lalks 
elders had justified lug in his conten 
though Ranny’s father 
they might scrape through without arti 


lug 
building a 


parties, 
with 
tion, thought 
cles of confederation. 
came to mull. He copied treely 
from the Constitution of the United 
States, also from that of the Athenian 
Literary Society in the high school. He 
got some choice ideas from the constitu- 
tion and by-laws 


All was grist that 
lug’s 


which for some reason 


he possessed—of the Harness-makers’ 
\ssociation. 

lug planned to foist a congress and a 
supreme court upon the helpless people 


and was of half a mind to make them 








RANNY LEFT WITH AN 
Ht DID NOT UNDERSTAND 
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UNCOMFORTABLI 


FEELING 
LADIES 


THAT 


THEI VERY WELI 








a bill of rights. But the supply 
teacher, a certain Miss Gavin, seemed a 
little hazy when asked for information. 

“A bill of rights?’ “Why, 
that’s—something they had in the olden 
| shouldn’t think you would need 
one in your government.” 

Miss had been out of 
school nearly a year and could not be 
expected to facts. 
Her principal qualifications for being a 


SW all Ww 


F she said. 


times! 
Gsavin high 
remember academic 
te achet were th it shx Was a nice girl ind 


her father 
central committe 


member of the 
ot the 


that Was a 


county appro- 
priate party. 

On Thursday at the noon hour, before 
Miss Gavin had come back from dinner, 
was describing current events 1n 

t ilk Kendal, 
he calling informally 
aisle ovel and three seats back. 

“Why don’t you take girls in 
country and have it nice Josie asked. 

‘No | don’t think be candidate Ss soon 
get out of the of being brutally 
frank )—‘‘well, I don’t think girls would 

they wouldn’t even ‘to belong.” 

“Yes, they would, maybe. 
places women vote Don’t you 


Ranm 
a little 
whom 


with Josie upon 


was one 


youl 


Way 


Some 
know 





WHEN GIRLS HOVE IN SIGHT 


Miss Purvianee said SO he r self? 
New Mexico or New Orleans or some 
place.” 


Ranny put a categorical question, 
“Tf you belonged to a gover’ment, who 
would you rather have for pres’dent, m« 
or that ol’ country jake?” 

“You, Ranny.” 

“Veah—so would I.” 

He left without making promises, but 
the poison of women’s suffrage had been 
injected into his pure young blood. It 
girls were admitted to the Union, Josi 


Kendal and 


the country for Ranny and the right. It 


her intimates would sweep 


was not such an outrageous idea as it 
would once have been. With the passing 
vears girls had gradually acquired a cet 
tain respectability. Yet he did not want 
to stand sponsor for the idea. Perhaps 
lug Wiltshire might make a ruling on 
the subject. 

*Who’s got a right to belong to this 
here goverment?” he asked Tug, at 
rece ss-time. 

Ever’ body under twenty-one.” 

*That’s what I thought,” said Ranny 
**Girls, too.” 


“Huh?” 
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be , 

“Girls are under twenty-one, aint 
ne \ 2°? : 

‘Yes, but the constitution don’t say 

nvthing about girls.”” Tug pulled from 

hip pocket a battered memorandum- 


wok devoted affairs 
Iso to fire insurance) and read, ** Any 


to governmental 


rson under twenty-one years of age 1s 


sible to citizenship in the United 
tates of | akeville.’ ”’ 

You see nothing about girls. Girls 
t legible . 


girls persons, did 


suggest itself to eithe I of the se tower- 


s 


lhe qu stion, are 


Oo inte lects. 

You could change it if you wanted 
” Ranny said. ‘* You’re makin’ it 
‘No. [T wouldn’t want. I[ got it all 


te down nice. Oh, wait a minute. | 
scheme. | know what Ill do. 
it’s jist what [ll do. Tll make an 


nendment. 
Now 


Hrage 


lug had no interest in girlhood 
or the other, but he 
1 a strong feeling that no constitu- 


one Way 


n Was comple té without an amend- 
nt Che matter had already given 
m some concern. He had studied the 


at example, but the only amend- 
ents he could make head or tail of were 
ose concerning negroes. If he put one 


f those in Rufus Jackson would want to 


belong, and Rufus had only recently 
proved to be a difficult and muscular 
olored boy. Now, miraculously, the 
hole question was solved. With a 


ppy heart he wrote the first amend- 
ment to the constitution and girls be- 
ime specifically legible. 

“Don’t tell the other boys right 


vay,” Ranny requested. 
\fter candidate sneaked 
wav from his lifelong friends and at- 
tained the home of Josie Kendal. He 
had no intention of doing anything so 
as asking for Josie at the door, but 
he hoped he would see her somewhere 


sche ol the 


ut in the yard, as if he just happened to 
He had to happen 
to be passing that way three times be- 


| 


be passing that way. 


fore he caught sight of Josie on the ve- 
randa, associating, as was her custom 
during waking hours, with Gertie Riley. 

* Hey, Josie,” he called out, ‘‘come 


‘ere a minute! I got something to tell 


” 


you 
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* All right. Can Gertie come, too?” 
“No; it’s a secret.” 
Why should Ranny have said a thine 


like that? 


relations with 


He had no wish to maintain 
Josie Kendal. On 
the contrary, publicity among the girls 
what he wanted. The truth 
that Ranny had set forth with the idea 
of telling his news to Josie Kendal, and, 
with that one-track road which served 
him for a did what he set 
out to do earnestly and conscientiously 

though the dark young 
stranded on the porch ostentatiously 
turned her back upon the scandal and 
watched it (if at all) through the aid of 
the mirror-like front window. 


secret 


was was 


mind, he 


guest left 


\ successful politician is so compli 
cated an organism that he can only be 
a mixed metaphor. He is 
a tight-rope walker with one ear to the 


wind that 


expre ssed by 


ground, sensitive to every 


blows. Ranny was not of this species 
besides being an tmexperienced candi 
date. 

“We're goin’ to let girls into that 


‘I got ’em 
kind 


so girls are 


there gover me ne.”” he said. 
to let you in. Tug wrote down a 
of a thing in the book an’ 


"legible. Now you get Gertie an’ ever’ 


body to vote for me an’ not that ol’ 
country jake. If it hadn’t been for 
me—”’ 

“Yes, but what is the ret?’ Josie’s 


tones were less warm than an aspiring 
candidate might have 

Ranny patiently explained that this 
was the secret. 

‘But 
now,” he said. 

He got tangled up in his own logic and 
acquitted himself rather badly. If Gertie 
was offended because 


W ishe d. 


vou can tell it to ever’body 


this thing was a 
secret, Josie seeme d distre SSé¢ d because it 
not. Ranny left with an uncom 
fortable feeling that he did not under- 
stand the ladies very we Il. 

lhe plan to make the We Ss, LL Cco- 
educational struck terror into many an 
otherwise strong heart the next morn- 
‘| ed Blake announced that he was 
through with politics forever. 

“First it’s Clarence Raleigh, then it’s 
girls. You don’t ketch me belongin’ to 
your ol’ country.” 

‘All right, you don’t have to belong,” 
said Ranny. ‘‘Who cares?” 


Was 


ing. 
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‘Do we have to dress up, or any- 
thing?” asked ‘Tom Rucker. 


This was a horse of another color, for 
“No, they 


‘Tom’s opinions were sound. 
‘3 bd 
that, said 


won’t be no foolishness like 
Ranny. 

lug Wiltshire planted his feet firmly 
the and would not 
budge ‘They’s got to be an amend- 
ment, ain’t they r You ought to be glad 
they ain’t fifteen.” 

lhe girls were correspondingly elated 
at their election to the human 
Gertie Riley had so far forgotten the 
dead past as to say to Ranny: 

‘I’m glad you took us into 
government. We'll make it fine.” 


upon constitution 


race, 


that 


“Well, vou all have to vote for me,” 
the candidate replied. “I made ’em 
take you 1n.”’ 


Ranny’s opponent had been one of the 
first to recover from the shock. Link did 
in equal suffrage, but he 
believed in votes, and he rather fancied 
himself a favorite in feminine quarters. 
He always raised his voice a notch and 
**showed off”? when girls hove into sight. 

“Well, | guess they’s plenty girls will 
vote for me,” he sat **T guess mebbe 
all of them will vote for me.” 

Ranny did not tell what he knew, but 
he had a private little laugh at the 
awakening that was coming to Link. 

It was as well that he did his 
laughing early, for in the afternoon of 
this unlucky Friday something hap- 
pened that made it seem unlikely that he 
would evet again. Throughout 
these days had been rather 
sweet upon the temporary teache r, ad- 
miring her. clothes and her manners, 
some of them even walking home with 
her after school. At the noon dismissal 
these teacher’ S pets got in their deadly 
work. 

Miss Gavin waited until history class 
to make her 

a am glad to le 
heen admitted to the 
Lakeville,” “T think girls are 
a refining influence. But I was sorry to 
hear that the meeting to-morrow was to 
be held in a lumber-shed down an alley. 
That is hardly the place for girls—al- 


not believe 


said. 


just 


smile 
the girl 
ne giris 


announcement. 

arn that girls have 
United States of 
she said. 


most young ladies.’ 
So Miss Gavin took a perverse ple as- 
ure in inviting the body politic to her 
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Maple Street on Satu: 
afternoon. There would be a nice r 
for the meeting, and perhaps—M 
Gavin treated her hearers to an att: 
tive smile—there would be some refr: 
ments. She thought three o’clock wo 
be about right. 

“Will you come, Ranny?”’ 
‘It’s nothing against your father’s shi 
you know. Mr. Dukes will understai 
I am sure. 

Miss Gavin looked so appealing 
engaging as she delivered this blow t! 
it was hard to refuse her anything. B 


home on 


! ] 
sne ask 


sides, she had said something abx 
refreshments. 

“Well, yes, I guess so,” he concede 
“Tell be all right.” 


He seemed to see through interveni: 
space a triumphant gleam in Link Ws 
Miss Gavin had 
the 


man’s eye. remove 
Ranny’s greatest 
his country’s landlord. 

Father did not 
informed of the ch: inge. He only 
indiscreetly, that it looked as thoug! 
Miss Gavin was trying to m: ike 
solid for a regular teacher’s position next 


fall. 


On Saturday Ranny procured a nick 


asset, position 


seem insulted whe 


Salk 


herse] 


for campaign expenses and spent it ge! 
erously at Wiseman’s bakery—only t 
find that Link was shamelessly corrupt 
ing the electorate with peanuts. 


\t three o’clock on the afternoon o 


the crime twelve more or less immacu 
late young men, banded together fo: 
satety, approached “the commodious 


and attractive Gavin home on Mapk 
Street’’—the quotation is from the 
Evening Bulletin’s subsequent account of 
the outrage. Howthoroughly the Gavins 
had prepared forthis crisis may be judged 
from the fact that folding-chairs had 
been hired from the undertaker. 

It was a queer place to have a govern 
ment. Che odor of this capitol Was oO! 
perfume rather than of sawdust. The 
large room was adorned with pictures, 
rugs, and statuary; the young hostess 
wore a gown that the girls fairly stroked 
in their admiration, they themselves 
being starched and curled and ribboned. 
The Beau Brummels sat in a clump, 
white-collared and _ black-shoed, with 
gay, flaring neckties and clean, worried 
faces. 
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Miss Gavin took charge and led the 


citizens in song. “The Star-spangled 
Banner” scraped through by a bare ma 
rity. Itis a curious fact that “Fatty 
Hartman, who had all but ruined the 


irlier meeting with his patriotic voice, 


9 


id infantile paralysis during this rendi- 
Miss Gavin now shed some ap- 

val upon this political movement, 

ited Tug Wiltshire to the chair, and 

hall door, where, rein 
young 


treated to the 
ced by her mother and a 
man friend called in to 
ved throughout the proceedings. 
ese adult grins might have wrecked 
eovernment than this. 
as if t ) the electric 


aSSIST, she 


a strongel 
¢ moved forward 


ir and seemed anxious to hurry out of 


| responsibilities. 
Now we'll have the 
i FF 


ele ct ion,” he 


anybody’s got anything to 


Mr. Chairinan”’ 
t Gertie Riley ‘there has to be 
first to put things down. The 


ought a girl like 


the voice was that 
a SCC- 
retary 

etary to be Josie 

lug looked distressed and appointed 
Josie to sit beside him at the table. lhe 
was provided with 
though no. artificial 


secretary 


giggling 


writing-mate rials, 


ls would ever have made Josie a 
genuine speller or penman. The boys 
rinned derisively at Tug. 

When order had been restored, Tug 
rain tried to elect a_ president, but 
Gertie attacked him in his. weakest 
nee 


‘ lhe constitution hz is To be ad apted 
first,”’ said the « “apab le young woman. 


Remember how it was in the United 


States. The Constitution was adapted 
1787, but George Washington was not 
elected until—afterwards. The secre- 


tary must read the constitution.” 
denying anything to 

Tug delivered over the 

but Josie’s poor 


Phe re Was no 
ch erudition. 
moth-eaten document, 
little | vest Was not equal to the strain. 

‘He writes so funny,” she said, “I 
can t re ad it. 

YO ‘Tug had to read his own constitu- 
tion, while the citizens looked bored and 
the adults snickered, and he wished he 
had never heard of a_ constitution. 
Prodded by Gertie, the assembly now 
‘adapted’ the constitution without a 
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dissenting, and scarcely an assenting, 
voice, 

*Now we'll have the election,” said 


‘Link and Ranny 
Anybody got any 


the despe rate | ug 
were nominated. 
speech to make? r 
om Rucker, duly poked, 
urged the election of that sterling young 
patriot, Randolph Harrington Dukes: 
**He worked hard for this gover’ment an 
got a place to start it. His name is 
Randolph like like the fella in the 
history, an’—an’ everything.” 
ammunition had evidently run out. 
*Yeah,”’ said the opposing candidate, 


arose and 


lom’s 


is Lincoln—my 


“an’ my name regular 

name. So I ought to be the pres’dent.”’ 

‘Lincoln wasn’t the first Pres’dent, 
aa 


you craz\ Ranny was now taking the 
campaign into his own hands. ‘“‘ He was 
the sixtieth. You can be the sixtieth, 
for all | care.” 
*“*Sixteenth,’’ Gertie 
“You're thinking of eighteen-sixty.”’ 
“Well, something like that, any- 


corre ted. 


how 

Link’s ¢ase had so far collapsed that 
all he could think of in reply was: ‘‘ Ran- 
dolph wasn’t Pres’dent at all. I never 
even heard of him.” 

\fter some personal quarreling, during 
which each candidate denied that the 
other’s name was Washington, the elec- 
tion proceeded, the slave-driving Gertie 
insisting that it be by ballot and that the 
incorruptible Miss Gavin count the 
Ted Blake was appointed tellet 
was among 
process of 


votes. 

Ted, for all his secessions, 
During the 
distribution Ranny was relieved to see 
Josie Kendal exchanging winks of secret 
understanding with the other girls. 

With a throbbing heart Ranny 
watched while Miss Gavin unfolded the 
ballots and tabulated the results. 

“Mr. Chairman,” at last, ‘‘] 
ready to announce the result of 
Amid profound silence 
as follows: “‘Link Weyman, s; 
Ranny Dukes, Gertie Riley, to. 
Gertie Riley has therefore been elected 
the first president of 

The outburst that 
posed of nine parts dismay and one part 
mz uide nly applause. 

‘That ain't fair!’ shouted 
“Gertie wasn’t nominated.” 


those present. 


she said, 
am now 
the election.” 
she read 
73 


followed was com- 


Ranny. 
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‘I was, too, nominated,” said Gertie. 


‘The girls had a meeting.” 


“You wasn’t nominated right,” said 
Link. ‘‘That don’t count.” 

The ex-ofhcio supreme court, upon 

| } 
appeal, declared the result legal. 

“You see,’ said Miss Gavin, ‘‘the 
boys divided, but the girls all stood to- 
gether. This teaches us 6 

“Come on, le *s get outa here,” cried 
Ranny, springing to his feet. “‘Le’s go 


n’ have our own country. This ain’t no 
good.” 

Link Weyman joined him in the rush 
for the door and the hat-rack. ‘They 
made quite a clattering upon the hard- 
wood floor—almost as if they 
crowd. 


were a 


But, alas! they were not a crowd. 

If the election had taken place after re- 
freshments, how different history might 
have been! But there was not one pure 
soul in the new country who would leave 
the lap of luxury for somebody else’s 
principles. The defeated candidates 
reached the sidewalk togethe r. 

‘Them girls has spoiled ever’thing,” 
said Ranny. “They don’t know how to 
ha ive a country. 

‘They never went to a convention an’ 
sat on the stz ige rm 

* Josie Kend: il said she'd rather have 
me pres ‘dent than you. 


‘An’ Gertie Riley said she *d rather 
have me pres’dent than you.” 
Finsee was slender comfort in being 


somebody’s second choice for president. 

“Them boys make me sick,” said 
Ranny, “‘sitting in there all afternoon 
with a lot of girls—”’ 

“All they think of is eatin’.” 

Thus the second attempt at cheerful- 
ness went astray. 

‘They won’t be anything in the paper 
about that ol’ meeting.” 


“No, course not,’ Link replied. 
They wouldn’t put ¢hat in.” 
The malcontents were unable to de- 


ceive each other, so their spirits sank for 


the third time and drowned. 


‘If we only had a little money now 
we could get something good our own 
self.”’ There was half-hopeful inquiry in 


Ranny’s voice. 


But Link was a broken 
reed in this financial stress. He, too, had 
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wasted all his substance 
else’s riotous living. 

In reaching into his otherwise em, 
pocket Ranny found the key of 
former capitol. 

**Le’s go back to the ol’ shed and ha 
a little fun,” he said, gloomily. 

(hither, an hour or so later, cams 
mob of prominent, well-fed society m« 
They were loud in their denunciation 
their recent entertainment. The 
wiches had been small and none t 
numerous; there had been milk inste: 
of cocoa, custard inste rs of ice-cre mea 

In affairs of state, Gertie Riley h 
run things with a heavy hand. Back: 
by feminist solidarity, she had i impose 
upon them every political device in 
retentive memory, including a_ vic 
president, a prosecuting attorney, and 
school board. Gertie, drunk with pow 
had steam-rollered through a “‘revol 
tion” that all citizens should thenc 
forth tip their hats to all citizenesse 

Into the uproar following this degrad: 
tion Miss Gavin had tactfully insert« 
food. After refreshments the 
trodden minority had departed. 

Now followed a wild burlesque on pol: 
tics, during which the wagon-shed wa 
the noisiest part of the Dukes factory 
including the blacksmith shop. Rann 
appointed himself president and serve« 
a term of four minutes, Ted Blake suc 
ceeding him by force of muscle and de 
parting presently by the same route 

he position of president was lofty but 
precarious, like riding upon an old 
fashioned, high-wheeled bicycle. This 
was a mad whirligig of government, a 
medley of shriek and song and physical 
outrage, such a system of political econ- 
omy as might have been conceived in 
Russia and executed i in Mexico. 

When in the late afternoon, from shee: 
weariness of voice and arm, the terror! 
ists stopped holding office, Tom Rucker 
recognized himself and spoke as follows: 

“T tell you what le’s do—le’ 
have a country any more. Le 
club an’ have fun.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” said Ranny. 
Le’s call it—now—wait a minute—le’ s 
go to work an’ have a club an 


in somely 


Sal 


down 


S don’t 
*s have 


6 


“3 Ss call 


t ‘The Lakeville Pleasure Club.’” 

















A Poet of the 


LETTERS WRI 
BY JACK 
PART 
\ r 20, 191 
Sec Y DARLING Muzzir, 


eae ty, 
i sliders “Y Well, your son is now a 
2 full-ledged aviator, di- 
) plomaed with the brevet 
of the French govern- 
TER ) ment and a member of 
FONG eel the Aero Club of 
nce. I don’t know how far along | 
in my tests when | last wrote you, 
| think since then [’ve done a 
cle first; I did it in three hours, 
h laid me up with fever and head- 
Then to-day, ] did 
yage up to X, where there is an 
lish Naval Aviation School. 

is a model camp and painted up to 
lecorative against the little groves 
t background it. Everything is clean 
1 pretty and the whole looks like one 
| little toy towns you in 










TO! three day S. 


rTnose sce 
[hey have a number of planes, well 
t; students in their English naval 
very cocky, and all the me- 
ics outhtted in the same uniforms; 
f which is very different from the 
nch camp, which is somewhat humor- 
by its mixture of attires and bon- 
and—peculiar for the French 
en grounds and barnlike barracks 
hangars. The French only care 
their machines run, which they 
illy do. 
Back from X, where I got some Eng- 


+ 


orms, 


| 


h cigarettes, some English food at 


r officers’ canteen, and a general 

te of those wonderful English-gentle- 

n manners, which seem bred into the 

vest classes as well as those aristo- 

itic thin bovs who student- 
lators, 

| took a little nap and some food, and 

as off to make up some time and land- 

ings of which I was short. This done, I 

walked into the “ pilotage” very proudly 


were 


Air 


rH! AVIATION SERVICE 


WRIGHT 
1 


and expected the clouds to part, the sun 
to rise, and the stars to dance. 

Instead, the secretary exclaimed, 
“Another one!” And thus I 
knighted with my pilot license. 

After signing some papers, | came 
back to get my suit pressed for Paris, 
which was the first actual joy and reali- 
zation that | was at last an aviator. 

How the first days of double-control 
work back in September seemed far 
away! Yet from the time I decided to 
join, in July, to now it has been about 
a third of a year. Never has a third of a 
year rushed past my bewildered eyes so 
rapidly. It passed like a comet, furious 
and glowing. It has been a wonderful 
period of youth, of adventure, of ro 
mance, that which is now the ideal | 
strive to attain. Thank God I am liv 
ing up to my dreams. Thank God my 
dreams are not fancies, are not dreamt 
in vain, and perhaps the forgings of a 
real mind and the real prospect of a man. 

Love, 


was 


Jack. 
I’ve gone through the school without 


breaking a thing—rather clever—eh, 
what? 
December 18, 191 
DEAR, DEAR Nana,—As a true grand- 
mother you’re saying now and _ then, 


“Oh, I’d like to know just what he 
doing!’ And then you blame the censor, 
poor man, and afterward you blame 
the Kaiser and then the whole worldly 
system of things that so veil the exact 
and every movement of little Jack 
how he washes his teeth or whether he 
does at all. 

Well, I get up in the morning by 
moonlight. We never wash. After roll- 
call I immediately race to get first in 
the breakfast-line, and usually find fifty 
or so ahead of me. Before breakfast 1s 
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over I must race back, climb up into my 
bunk, and turn into chambermaid. As 
the last blanket is folded [ jump down 
from my bunk, into my flying-clothes, 
and out to formation, with the moon 
still shining and the 
full blast. 
my class, where we build a hre in a tent 
and sleep until smoked out; by that 
will al- 
arrived; that is, we'll only 
have another half-hour to wait. 


winter's night on 


time our teacher and the planes 
most have 

lhe morning passes between stamping 
our feet in the snow and flying through it 
up in the a Che flying is wonderful 
when you don’t have too much of it; 
so [’m enjoying it immensely just now. 
Everything becomes white—the snowy 
ground and roofs, the sky, the silver- 
painted machine. Here and there tints 
of rosy clouds or veils of violet or amber 
gently spread their warming glow across 
the vast white world you fly through. 
It is much prettier than summer flying. 
lhings are quieter and 
whiter and more saintly. 


more serene, 


Flying appears, also, when everything 
is white, more in its natural aspect— 
that of everything being a sea through 
which you swim as serpentine as a fish, 
or asky through which you sail and dive. 
No earth and wheeled vehicles seem to 
exist. 

Well, then we march back again and 
equally again do we race for grub, wash 
our dishes, and go out for a class on 
motors or archeology or how to make 

lates. Then about the time you 
are telling Tee to stop clawing yout 
dress while you serve tea, I am entering 
that famous rendezvous for all the camp, 
where, after work-hours, we gather (or 
rather 


choco 


push, to the Red Cross counter 
to buy tea and sandwiches and spread 
ill the last rumors of the « amp, of how 
the Germans have nearly taken Paris, or 
the opposite. 


If | have any extra time I use it most 


valuably in washing. If not, I don’t 
wash; perfectly natural, perfectly sim- 
“A : 

ple. After dinner I either vo to the 
\ M .: \., to heat that the band has 


tallen sick, or else I roll into bed as fast 
as | can arrange the blankets. 

So you see your Jacky tumbles from 
here to here throughout the day, from 
form: tion to classes, and at last back to 


Then I march to the teld of 
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bed for a night of beloved rest 
dreams of home—happy Christma 
sions, and silent thanks for the 
comforts, such as the sweater and n 
that are sent from ‘“‘back there.”’ 

Merry Christmas! Jac 


December 27, 1 

Dartinc Muzzie,—lIt is awful 
way the days go by without my w1 
you, but my time ts very filled wit! 
mations and waiting in line and all 
rest, which, though it does not ac 
plish much, nevertheless take S the t 
away. 

At noon [I have no extra time and 
night a few tired moments are all. Y< 
little diary came the day before Chr 
mas. I was on the point of buying 
a little note-book. 

Sylvia sent me three huge packa 
of cigarettes, chocolate, plum-puddi 
SOap, 1 


such 


gloves, socks, a 


cigarette-c: 
preserves, and everything fine that s! 
could turn out. 

As a climax, several letters blew 
from you and one from Nana. 

The next day, Christmas, Mrs. | 
outht came in cleverly wrapped in | 
torial supplements of the Sunday paps 
So far, lucky boy, I have received 
useless presents, excepting that | dc 
need any more sweaters. 

Christmas Eve I heard Mrs. 
at the Y. M. C. A., and listened to t 
afterward as soldiers wended their v 
back to the different barracks, throu; 
the silent, snow-covered streets of t 
camp. Night covered all, most conve 
tionally, and Christmas Eve seemed | 
amyth. The only difference it held t! 
first time away from home, this Chri 
mas Eve at war, was that I could get 
when I[ felt like it, instead of 5.30 tl 
next morning. 

Christmas morning, when the bo 
woke up, gave one a sight gladder tha 
any Christmas morn yet. They h 
lered, as six-year-olds, from blanket t 
blanket, up and down through the bunk 


and over the trunks, “Merry Christ 
mas!’ 
These young lads of iron laugh« 


and screamed as kids and wished wit 
kiddish naiveté a merry Christmas t 
one another. 


For one second, since 
have been over here, was war cast asidt 
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the atmosphere of home. Then all 
ied into the daily routine excepting that 
nner came at three—an awfully late 
ir; sol sat under a strip of mistletoe 
t had peculiarly str ayed into our bar- 
ks and there ate Sylvia’s plum-pud- 
» with Jack S., rather sad because 
expected kiss didn’ t come. In fact, 
visions sprang up off and on that 
as a custom wasn’t kept as at home 
souvenir wasn’t kept down. 
[he next day I was up by moonlight 
in and off to fly I was at last on 
( beautiful, dear, beloved 
ins called the modern chasse machine. 
to handle ‘+. therefore dan- 
but powert ful, fast, conquering, 


sweet, 


cate 


the re fore P aradise ! Months had | 
tched, here and there and at Tours, 
erienced and glorious pilots rip up 


ur with them and in a second darting 
one corner of another, 
ing impossible acrobatics and con- 
ring the greatest forces of the world 
those of the unknown infinite ; So th: it 
| sped through the air for the first 
ne on them I was almost purring with 
silent joy to know that at last I was 
ng what my idols had done—that | 
piloting little devils—these 
beautie Ss. 


Space to 


these 
tl 
December 28, 1017 
morning we flew while it was 
ing, and I certainly realized it. 
npy! Oh, how bumpy! Whiffs that 
kle your nerves till they’ re silly. 
This afternoon we had a lecture, and 
st of the time off, so I’m sitting cud- 
d up in my upper berth, scribbling 
| reading and smoking and feeling 
comfortable, leisurely clubman, 
rfectly satished with life. I caught a 
so I feel better still. ] 
UVENITS de N oel this 
I’ve made a bet on 


his 


K¢ i 


ince to wash, 
ect your little s 
ening; in fact, 
celving them. 

My vanity is quite tickled to tell you 
that the government has considered me 
orth being a First Lieutenant, so 
vell, 1 am one. I feel like a Christmas 

e, for I’m buying all sorts of cute gold 
ords and silver bars and things. On the 
ide, though, it’s rather nice to attain 
that position at nineteen. 

Most devotedly, your Ist Lieut. A. ics 

$.G. &: C. A. EF. U8. EUSA. 


Jac kK. 
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My very DEAR Muzzir,—!I am still 


flying tour de piste, but soon hope to 
leave those miserable, monotonous 
classes of landing—going up and landing 

for the spiral class. A good spiral is 
the hardest acrobatic feat, and much 
fun is promised to break up the long 
hours we stand around in the 
waiting. 

Every one that goes up for a spiral 
always entertains the I’m 
looking forward to a good time. After 
that my course is—altitude, acrobatics 
(in gene ral Ie group flyi ing, reconn: 11SSiz ince 
and duel training. Then I’m shipped to 
the front. Oh! the blessed day! Every 
one is dying to get there. 

There have been some accidents 
lately, each of which should have been 
fatal. One was, but the others escaped 
miraculously. Jack S. should have been 
killed yeste rday, but he escaped with a 
broken arm and a broken shoulder 
probably it will put him out of flying. 
Anyway, it puts him up for a couple of 
months, thereby spoiling many of our 
chummy plans. 

It also makes quite a hole in my ex- 
istence my daily comrade taken 
away for the rest of the war. He had 
my teddy-bear suit on and it’s hope- 
lessly ripped up from the smash. 

This camp life has a great deal of 
beauty about it. The barrack life is 
beautiful in that you are in immediate 
touch with the crude necessities of life 
not the luxuries bar ren food, long be ds, 
afire. It is beautifully rude and ugly 
it is barbarous; it expresses strength and 
force; it is in true harmony with war. 

It reminds you of the heavy wooden 
chambers where the vikings sat in the 
light of their glittering shic lds and broad- 
swords. ‘The life outside bears with it 
the constant spirit of wars—machinery 
and laboring hordes turn, hammer, and 
construct, day after day, an increasing 
camp—a dawning city, that is to fashion 
the fleets of fire and death to rage in the 
enemy’s skies and clash against him. 

Constantly there is a rustling on th: 
wintry wind that blows through the 
barrack streets and hangar 
rustling of something ghostly, a constant 
remembrance of death that passes on 
the breeze. Every few days the rustle 


snow, 


crow d , So 


to see 


aisles a 








#12 


b irsts 
anothe I 


a triumphant shriek and 
blasted. And on 
through the days Death whispers her 


into 


grave 1S 


tune of war into our young ears 

There, is a great deal of beauty; there, 
is a wonderful unit, a whole, a masterful 
picture of war, of crudeness; it 1s savage 
and ugly, but it is beautiful 

The main thing now ts to get to the 
front. As soon as I get there I will begin 
to live. | intend to have a little home 
there, charming friends, and 
drawing spasms, luxuries and some inde 
with the added thrills of my 
daily adventures against the Huns. All 
my present is in that future, despite the 
idiocy of being the least bit in the future 
in this game. But here, a deal 
of my present is made on planning 
the near future which I can permit my- 
self, seeing that there is more reliability 
in futurity while yet in the 
training 

| don’t that the war could 
possibly have afke cted the characte of 
the people at home; it’s too new and 
too far away. I suppose that the teas 
are just as frivolous and the dinner 
parties just as indifferent. I can see the 
gatherings in salons and studios  sur- 
rounded by their luxury and intellect 
and chatting and discussing just as be- 
fore, flirtation and art in the dim lights 
or the gay lights midst a rustling of 
gowns and a tinkling of cups and glasses. 
Everything is undoubtedly the 
You all seem to be passing through this 


writing 


pendence, 


great 


stages ot 


suppose 


same. 
world crisis, in which men agonize, hope, 
and die, without more than a political, 
tangency to It. 

Over here the people are very changed. 
True that their gatherings are still 
chatty and gay and intellectual, but 
there is always the influence of the con- 
flict at the gates of Paris, as though it 
were just behind the very curtains of the 
particular or studio. 
ways a keen comprehension and appre- 
ciation of the struggles of the days and 
nights and years, and alWAys a ready 
heart of sympathy for the worshiped 


a very scant 


here is al- 


men who are on leave. You notice the 
ditferenc if you watch closely; vou 
notice it everyw here, even 1n the cold 


hearts of the café girls, even in the way 
people walk to and fro along the boule- 
vards Chere seems to be a spirit of 
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friendship unknown to peace-time 
it draws you closer to the gray lh 
their balconies and 
towers and curving bridges—to 
silent, smiling soul of Paris, the « 
war. [here is where I hold a great 
of pity for you all at home. You a 
finding the new spirit that the wa 
brought. 
Beans are 


windows: t 


Sunday’s charm here, 
I must join the mess-line to wait 
more; then I wait in line to wash di 
Ye gods! how I’m sick of washing di 
Chen | come back to get ready to 
Now you do a little wait 
too, until my next letter. 
Lovingly, 
ja 


some more. 


VERY DEAR Muzzir,— Well, | 
pec ted to tell you I would be in ~ Spl 
by now, but on my last landing of 
tour de piste class, having a machine t 
bent to the left, it twined on me w 
the W heel touched and broke a piec 
two. It is the first time I have « 
broken anything, which is a nice rec 

| hat same day I was to have my 
forced landing, which 1s disagreeabl: 
have for the first time when vou’re 
a ‘“‘15’’—these modern machines—« 
cially when, as the motor “poops” 
you and you look overboard 
nothing but vineyards stretching a 1 
work of wires under you so to bet 


dies, 


catch your wheels on coming down 
“flip” you. 

However, I “‘pancaked” so as 
touch all points at once and not 
ahead, the reby smashing down on to] 
the wires instead of swooping into then 
As a result not a scratch was made 
the machine and | was very happy. 

\nother friend fell yesterday. H 
face is all done up in bandages with 
hole for his mouth. But he is che 
and glad to be alive. 

As I look about me I find the bu 
opposite empty. He’s laid up from 
fall. The bunk the way, tl 
same; the bunk below, the boy was s! 
and badly laid up. The bunk next 
me—the lad is laid up in the hospita 
too, and “laid up” means for thre 


across 


months over here, for after vour phy 
ical injuries you have to cure your ne 
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ul ystem by gomng to Nice or some- 
here 
Much love to you, 

Jack. 


January 106, 1918s 
My veRY DEAR MotrHer,—What aw- 
il news | have received! Ye gods! For 
reasons I cannot tell you, it appears that 
all of us advanced men in ch > work 
ire to be doomed to drive those awk- 
vard, elephant, uninteresting machines 


of? nnaissan 


iSS¢é 


and artillerie reglage. 
much upon speeding 
a the fire of combat on a small, 
ast, duel machine, and setting out inde- 
pendently in the skies to make my repu- 
tation, am to be tied down to directing 
irtillery fire and other such long, monot- 
onous, negative, unfghting drudging. 
It will only be for this spring, but that 
means three months, and three months 
lot in this game—they are a life- 
time with us—a lifetime in two ways. 

Not counting the regret of giving up 
this duel-training which_ held 
my heart so intimately, not counting the 
insipid training for the rest of the winter, 
or those craft as houses with 
front verandas and just about as capable 
of flying. 

[his sport is beginning to show itself 
up, too. It is, 1n short, little world, 
somewhat aerial, and very fast turning, 
where that which takes years to be done 
in civilian life here takes a day, an hour. 
Your plans are broken, your friends dis- 
appear, and your intimate chums are 
scattered away from you as soon as you 
have gained their friendship. 

The scenery is shifted constantly, rap- 


counte d SO 


yho 


means a 


(chasse) 


big as 


idly, in the climax of the act—in its very 
beginning—just before its wondrous end. 
lo-day the wind is blowing sixty an 


hour and the clay mud is feet deep; so 
we're not exactly flying—yjust a lecture 
now and then, so you won’t go entirely 
mad. But believe me, with all that I so 
sincerely and constantly regret in my 
exile, | would never, for any fortune, 
change places and go back again to what 
I left —to all the art and luxury and sym- 
pathy I left behind. Never, never! And 
there, in spite of all war’s trickery, I’m 
just devilish enough to have a wee hope 
in the near future; in fact, | firmly in- 


tend to sound life to a very deep degree. 
VoL 
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Pe rhaps, 
|’ I come through to at last be able 
to take up chasse work when this summer 
it will be possible; then I'll have my 
chance, for I’m with the first American 
aviators In France against the Hun. 
Now, dearest woman I know, do not 
\ ou are blessedly 


SO don’t bother to 


That is a great deal, though 
hase work it is not enough 


Too, 


take war so seriously. 
far away from it all, 
try and hypnotize yourself about it. 
Just enjoy, enjoy, enjoy—all the joys 
and laughter the world contains, for it 
will make me happy to catch the feeble 
echo of your laugh through the lines of 
your letters—your dear, sweet letters. 
I am your servitor and son, 


JACK. 

January 10, 1018 
My pearest Mommir,—l have just 
rec eived my active orde rs. | can Weal 


all the paraphernalia, silver bars, gold- 
and-black hat-cord, black braids, gold 
silk braids, collar decorations, and also 
the gold aviation eagle on my heart. | 
can dress up to be at the Kaiser, and, 


more thanks, have somewhere to gO. 
Oh yes! I’ve had my first salute—a 

beauty, just the way these privates ought 

to!!! 1, who in the French army as 


poilu covered with dust on a banging 
truck, and in the American army 
blinking, gawking doorkeeper, jumping 
up and down to attention for second 
lieutenants and being kicked from the 
first to the fifth flight by thousands of 
corporals, | honorable and 
much - respected, much - waited - upon 
First Lieutenant and pilot. I'll have to 
grow a beard, too, for I look like a baby 

One private guessed immediately that 
I had just put on my stripes, probably 
because I had been moving a garbage- 
can with him half an hour previous, and 
as he saluted a broad grin spread across 
his tough cheeks—tt was beautifully sin- 
cere and I couldn’t help laughing. 

All the boys, as | walk down the bar- 
racks, wish me good luck, stand at 
attention, and then jump on me and 
muss me all up. Confound these lower 
creatures! I must move immediately to 
the ofhcers’ barracks. at 

The next thing to do, now that I’m a 
gentleman again for the first time in 
many months, was to go and have tea. 


Was a 


am now 
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Imagine having tea, but such is the gen- 
tle and civilized custom of the othcers; 
so off | went to the Biltmore—which ts 
the Red Cross. Now the Red Cross 1S 
divided distinctly in two. In front of the 
counter a long line of soldiers and cadets 
wait to buy a tin cup of coffee and 
sandwich, to the worn-out needle of a 
phonograph. Behind the counter, laugh- 
ing as easy life permits, sit the favorite 
privileged few—the officers sipping choc- 
olate, dipping into choice confitures, and 
being waited on with aetaae that 
they do not wash afterward, either—at 
a few long white tables surrounded by a 
whirligig of white-and-blue nurses. 

The tea Was just exquisite a couple 
of friends, newly commissioned, were 
with me. It was the first time we had 
been clean in two months, so we felt as 
in tuxedos and were immediately very 
affected in voice, awkward in gesture, 
and insipid in conversation—fluent chat, 
such as ofhicers the higher wits al- 
vad are supposed to be keeping up 
among their intellectual circles. Then, 
oh, wonderful sight of brilliant chande- 
liers and glistening tables of feasting, | 
walked over to the othcers’ mess, much 
embarrassed and wondering why | 
wasn’t banging my good old mess-kit in 
a line unending, such as I had always 
done for the last nine months. Decid- 
edly | had been enthroned, blessed by 
God, sought by fortune, transported, for 
some vague but important merits, high 
into the celestial on the kind wings of 
smiling, suddenly visible angels from 
heaven that 1s, Headquarters. 

| ate on china: I ate a feast and | ate 
without the forecast of standing in an- 
other line out in the cold night to wash a 
greasy tin dish in cold water and freeze 
my hands all the way back home to the 
barracks. 

More still, German pmsoners ran 
around to get the platters and see that 
| was serve d. ‘| he sergeants of the mess 
addressed me, “Sir.” The privates 
stood silently at attention, daring not to 
utter so much as the title “‘Sir’’ lest it 
disturb my tr anquillity of thought. 

The next morning I was awakened by 
the rush of my friends to stand at roll- 
call at s.30 a.m. I grunted and rolled 
over to doze off anothe r hour or two. 
Chen I proceede d to dress, received the 
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compliments of the morning from ¢| 
sergeant who, the night betore, had h 
me working on hands and knees all oy 
the barracks floor, and when he ask: 
me if | would leave everything straig] 
in the bunk when I left for the ofhce: 
barracks, | merely remarked, “I’m n 
living here any more.” 

Then | brought my baggage ove 
after a luxurious breakfast, to the ne 
barracks, where an orderly opened th 
door for me as I entered. At noon 
chicken dinner with a fine. dessert 
aw aited me, and | Sat opposite the next 
room, where I could watch with a broad 
grin the boys | had left standing in the 
winding, serpentine, sleepy line to r 
ceive their Sunday beans. 

Just heard of a witty tnck done r 
cently by a friend. He was doing acro 
batics when he went into a or 
That’s very bad near the ground if it 
happens accidentally; he came out but 
to go into another the ground coming 


up like hghtning Bs he kept his 


calm enough to notice an aileron flap- 
ping, useless, and traced the break back 
to a missing bolt, whereupon he—mar- 
velous brain, he must have divine con- 
trol—undid his belt and stood up a little, 
full in the dash of a death-spin, a sure, 
fatal fall, grabbed the disjointed piece, 
and held It together with one hand Oovel 
his head while with the other he made 
his landing safely. 

He is a hero whom not only the papers 
ignore, but most of the camp. He has 
the compliments of us aviators, and | 
can assure you that means something 

Great joy! To-morrow morning | 
enter spirals; that will be the beginning 
of more rapidly succeeding and more 
vital events of interest; that 1s, more 
dangerous slips and drops to be caught 
up in true, more business-like, warlike 
Hying. 

Now good-by for the while. 

Very lovingly, 
JAcK. 


January 22, 1918 
Dearest Dear,—Just a word to tell 
you how my world is turning around 
It is turning around very rapidly, for | 
have just been doing spirals yesterday. 
That is to say, you’re hung up in space 
some three thousand feet, when you cut 
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flown the motor and start. For a second 
everything is silent, as the 
night when walking 
precipice, as the silence just be fore the 


hand strikes down to plunge in the dag- 
ger. Just then | tned to think of my 


silence of 


you re toward a 


nstructions absolutely useless. I was 
thoroughly stage-fnghtened, but | was 
nearing the precipice, the dagger Was 
juivering to plunge down, so I started. 
| pulled the plane over on a perpe ndicu- 
ir and down; then back a little on the 
tick to make her spin lightly, and off 
he went, the clouds whirling by as in a 
yclone—a war of the gods and the wind 
aring at me like a continual fog-horn 
and pulling on me hard. Round like a 
top, down, down toward the earth, as in 
falling merry-go-round, the plane led 
me like a bolt, through space. 

| remember vaguely acknowledging 
that if the bus did smash, it was, never- 
theless, a great experience, and that was 
the height of the game. It was a great 
adventure, midst the wild, invisible 
forces of the clouds, high up from other 
humans. It seemed, so to speak, like 
when the movie shows angels sweeping 
by diagonally in the heavens, with the 
clouds whizzing around. 

(he spiral was increasing in rapidity 
on my left, rather behind me, for I was 
turned to the right, watching the needle 
on my tecometer, pushing with my feet, 
accordingly, and trying to convince my 
hands, in spite of them, to pull back 
farther and over, so as to make the plane 
spin tighter and on a_ perpendicular; 
however, my hands refused to go far. | 
just couldn’t make them. 

By then the wind was roaring so lot 
ly and the plane whizzing me arou 
so fast and downward that I starte 
to wonder whether I was in a gril. 
or not. (Fatal if you don’t come out 
of it.) 

| looked over my left shoulder and 
saw the houses spinning around regu- 
larly, and decided all was well; by 
chance | glanced over my right shoulder 
at the clouds. O-o-o-oh! that empty 
feeling. 


[ looked 


back 


machine 
[THE 


inside the 
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again and recovered promptly and with 
another one thousand and one 
to something, one, 
Looking over at the sky 
spinning seems to create a cone with the 
far end in the bottom of the sky. Any- 
way, vou can wager no sailor, even of a 
submarine, would take more than one 
look at it. 

Enfin!—I came out ages later from the 
circle | was supposed to re ach without 
pulling on the motor again, so just had 
to. When I felt the machine grip earth 
again I felt as though | had just finished 
a heated debate in the Senate, and won, 
had just finished a complicated tral for 
suicide, and won; had just finished a 
desperate suit for a star in the century, 
and won. 

I immediately was sent up for my 
second, which is a good plan  whil 
you’ve still got the confidence left in 
you. My second, I felt, was better, so 
that when I came out of it it was as 


prayers 
some somewhere. 


W he n you're 


though | had held my breath undet 
water a long time. [| just burst loose 


and sang and shouted at the top of m\ 
in English, French, and Yiddish. 
On my third spiral, when coming out, | 
was evidently dangerously flat, for my 
propeller just about stopped, and ther 
did, which cut off the chance of pulling 
on the motor again, which | needed to, 


voice, 


being over a forest a half-mile from 
where I should be. (The wind had 
drifted me. So I tried to crank the 


propeller—not that I got out and did it! 
I dove down a couple of hundred feet, 
and the force of the wind, just as a pn- 
vate chauffeur, cranked it for me. | 
pulled on the gasolene ; she winced, and 
the motor gave a whoop and a pull and 
up I skimmed above the trees. 

I might add, too, that in between the 
spirals, yesterday, I saw the last twirl 
that was the farewell second in life of a 
boy in the class next to mine. | don’t 
feel heartbroken for him so much as 
for the mother back home. 


[The letters abruptly end with these words 
of tragic coincidence. “Two days later an 
official telegram brought the news of the 
young aviator’s last flight.—Tue Epiror.} 


END.| 
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THE MUD WALLS AND THATCH-ROOI! 


The Chicago of China 


BY WALTER 
© S co, eae N the native quarter of 
pep ae OY Shanghai | came upon 

{2 a blind beggar. | came 


} 14K) upon him almost phys- 
} Rhy 


t 4 ically. He was lying on 
f =<") his belly prone upon 
\. SA Se the ground, his face in 
the dirt. his long, scrawny arms out- 
tretched that they nearly touched 
the opposite walls of the narrow Chinese 
treet His legs, or what was left of 
them, two scarred, mangled stumps, 
ere professionally exposed. He was 


ning industriously 

| placed myself against the wall and 

itched while hundreds of blue-clad 
pedestrians, workmen, small merchants, 
nd others passed. Now and again a 
opper cash, a twentieth of a cent, was 
negligently thrown into his tin cup; 
vithout looking up, the prostrate beggar 
of thanks and 
| ach pedestrian 


imbled some phras« 


resumed his groaning 
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turned aside so as not to tread upon th 
beggar; each by this détour lost a frac- 
tion of a second of time. Noone thought 
of removing him. He was a nuisance 
and to trathe, but he was 
Lnere, and it Was no one’s business tC 
take him away. So far as I know, he i: 
still there He Stay until he 
of a ripe old age or has accumulated 
enough coppel coms to retire to his 
native town and give up his lucrative if 
lowly position in the Shanghai street. 

This beggar is the background of 
China. The industry of the new China, 
the nation’s economic development, its 
progress toward a civilization like that of 
the Occident—all wait until some one 
can be found who will gently pick up 
this abject mendicant and clear the 
street. 

\ll over the vast republic, in its teem- 
ing, picturesque cities, in its small, hud- 
dled, mud villages, this blind beggar lies 


an obstac le 


may dies 
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athwart the road. He represents old 
and convention, superstition and 
wrong-headedness, the stubborn con- 
servatism of possession and precedent 
ind blindness. The vast unproductivity 
of China, the ubiquitous “graft’’ and 
‘squeeze,”’ the anti-industrial character 
f its ethics and philosophy, its disregard 
of time, its contempt for convenience 
all of these things are illustrated by the 
patient throngs threading their \ 
tround the beggar’s rag-clad body, with- 
out regarding hini and without treading 
upon him. 

Many times | thought of this beggar 
ind of all that he represents in patient 
obstruction, as I trave led on the slowest 
of river boats up the Yang-tze to the 
itv of Hankow. It was a very old boat, 
| paddle-wheeler that for years had been 
used on the Mississippi and then been 
taken apart and shipped to China. 
Being the most venerable vehicle on the 
was the most 


usage 


Way 


river, it 
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I knew little of Hankow, but I had 
heard of it as the coming city of China, 
the Chinese Chicago; a city destined in 
a century or two, according to optimists, 
to be one of the greatest in the world. 
| pictured a thriving, hustling modern 
metropolis. Yet for all this expected 
modernity there Was no preparation in 
the mud-walled, thatch-roofed huts that 
lined the flat, broad, vellow river, nor 
was there any anticipation of a modern 
Hankow in the low banks or later in the 
bare hills of the mountains visible from 
the deck of the vessel. One knows, 1f one 
believes one’s fellow-travelers, that in 
this yellow, still soil lie hidden minerals, 
the wealth of which is as yet only whis- 
pered. Coal and iron sleep here as 
China sleeps. No one yet knows how 
vast are these subterranean layers, how 
immense the forces yet to be developed. 
Like the inscrutable face of the Chinese, 
this land gives a sense of hidden power, 





popular with the Chinese; 
they called it the * Joss” 
boat. “he undemonstra- 
tive coolies, crowded in 
the narrow steerage, who 
sat all day watching the 
river, or chatted and chat- 
tered, or lay asleep at 
night on the planks with 
the full glare of the ship’s 
electric lights in their 
eves, loved this old ark, 


respected, revered, pa- 


tronized it. They felt 
safe in a boat that had 
already made its thou- 


sands of trips in the long- 
ago days when the present 
passengers were little j el- 
low babies, clad in exigu- 
ous swaddling-bands and 
carried pickaback over all 
sorts of refuse-heaps and 
through all sorts of squalid 
streets by little si 
themselves scarcely orad- 
uated from _ babyhood; 
a boat so ancient, so 
dignified, SO slow, could, 
of course, never found- 
er. They look at these 


sisters, 











things differently in 
China. 


COOLIES WIND EVERYWHERE IN 


INTERMINABLE STREAMS 
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in doubt as to h it will 


but ke ive one OV 
what it will all mean. 


be reve tled ind 


And yet, 


though one lands and perhaps 


tops at various hlthy little cities, while 
the boat waits indulgently, one sees 
nothing that suggests modernity. [hese 


towns and villages seem pretty much as 


they must have been a thousand years 


ago, the 


over-tight clusterings; the 


Same amorphous, accidental, 

Same wind- 
ing, and suddenly widening and narrow- 
ing, streets, the Sale clamorous shops 
and booths interspersed with the same 
dead expanse of crumbling mud walls; 
with dogs 
ind babies, exuding 
into. th 


patient 


the Same boisterous street life. 
chickens, 
from their little « 
hurrying street; — the 
jostling of 


and cats, 
surtyards 
Salle 
hrm-muscled 
under thei 
burden of water from the river-bank up 
the dripping river-steps. All this is the 
old, old China—or at least seems so to 
the rapid traveler. We must wait until 
at Hankow. 


\t first glance 


b ir le roe d, 


Water-carriers, staggering 


we a©rrive 


Hankow 


even seems 
old After all, it 18 very unlike the re al 
Chicago——strikingly, startlingly unlike 


It is a city of low b uldings and small; 





and the belt of the foreign concession 
which is the modern part of Hankow ly 
ing between the railroad track and the 


river, 1S Narrow lhere are some well 
paved streets, but you cannot drive an 
automobile more than a few miles; after 


that, impassable lanes. Even these for 
eign concessions, though ruled by Great 
Britain, France, 
Powers, are in the 
Chinese, and the whole foreign city 1s 
surrounded by a dense and 
In all Hankow there are no 
towering buildings; there is no overhead 
railroad or underground; no clanging 
trolley-cars; no lining of the streets with 
flaring advertisements; no clangor of 
trathe; no ordered confusion, such as one 
hnds in the Western metropolis. Han- 
kow 1S sedate and Chinese, wearing its 
modernity, such as it 1s, as a Chinese 
diplomat may wear a frock-coat, conven- 
ient, no doubt, but not essential or inti- 
mate. Itis at best or worst an embryo 
Chicago. Its factories are still small, its 
industries upon a little scale. It has its 
industrialism, but it is a young and ten- 
tative industrialism, still covered over by 
the ancient, traditional Chinese spirit 


Japan, and other great 
main inhabited by 
swarming 
native cit) 
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Indeed, in many respects Hankow is 
like all Chinese cities There is the same 
huddling, due, apparently, to an instine- 
tive gregariousness rather than to lack 
of room; the same squalor and comfort- 
lessness, the Same open-all shops, the 
same groups of smoking, gossiping, o1 
toiling coolies, clad in their inevitable 
blue. He re, as also In Pe king and othe 
cities in the North, you see the factory- 
girls, the earliest offspring of Hiankow 
industrialism, limping, their feet still 
bound, across the streets. Lhe re 1s the 
same fourteenth-century atmosphere, 
the same predominance of the small in- 
dustry and the guild and the family 
workshop. Everywhere you gain the 
sense of a certain half-heartedness in all 
this new industrial experiment. Labor 
is wasted as though men cost little, as, 
indeed, they do. The industry seems to 
he there rather to occupy the people 
than to produce goods 

Even in the big Han- 
yang iron-works, which 
is by far the greatest of 
all Hankow’s industrial 
establishments, you keep 
Hankow 
skepticism concerning the 
reality and value of mod- 
ernindustry. True, there 
re admirable machine 
and giant cranes 
and furnaces and I know 
not what in this vast 
establishment, and_ the 
manager and his assist- 
ants are experts in met- 
allurgy. Here, too, how- 
ever, there 1s a medieval 
waste of labor. In this 
industrial army, as in the 
host of Xerxes, a thousand 
men count for nothing. 
It is a sobering, even a 
sight to watch, 
hour after hour, the inter- 
minable lines of sweating, 
over-strained coolies load- 
ing the coke from the 
river boats and carrying 
it on their shoulders to 
the furnace. The intense 


po 


this sense of a 


tools 


tragic, 
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work more ethciently. Despite the fact 
that for all this racking labor these men 
earn less than hfteen cents a day in our 
money, the work costs from five to ten 
times as much as in an American mill 
where wages are twenty times as high. 

| took tea with the capable and hos- 
pitable resident manager of these Han- 
yang lron and Steel Works, and in the 
course of our conversation this Chinese 
engineer, who had received his training 
in an American university, revealed to 
me some of the dithculties against which 
industry in Hankow, and in the whole of 
China, is obliged to contend. It 
the old history of a mgid and contdent 
conservatism, a preference for the old, a 
willingness to condone a little financial 
irregularity, an unscientife and an un- 
quantitative attitude toward business. 
This manager, who spoke English with 
ease and grace, told me many stories 


Was 








labor is enervating, devi- 
talizing—and useless; ma- 


chinery would do the CALCULABLI 


IN HER ENORMOUS 


POPULATION CHINA 
ECONOMIC ASSET AND A 


POSSESSES 


GRAVI 


AN IN- 
PROBLEM 
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howing how ignorance and wrong-head- 
edness obstructed Chinese industrial 


development at every point. 

One story he did not tell me. It is an 
account of the origin of these very Han- 
Vang works, and | discovered it later 
by accident in an ofhcial report of the 


Chinese Maritime Customs. ‘His Ex- 
cellency Chang Chih-Tung was an ear- 
nest advocate of development, and 
deemed industries the most certain 


means of bringing prosperity to his coun- 


try, whose good he undoubtedly had at 
heart. Iron he knew to be an essential 
for the country, so when Viceroy of 


i. 


ma 
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Canton he decided to open i1ron-work 
He sent an order to England for an iro 
smelting plant. The manufactur 

called tor a sample of the ore it was t 
work. The Viceroy declined to send 

sample. l[hey explained that there wer 
two varieties of ore, which needed dit 
ferent plants. His Excellency kept t 
his point, ‘Send a plant.’ Eventually 

plant was sent, the sellers sending th: 
required for the more common form « 
ore, but pointing out that it might | 
useless for the actual ore in sight. Th 
reason for refusing to send the sample 
as requested Was that no ore had b 


THE SPACIOUS FOREIGN QUARTERS 
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its future discovery wa needle plant, nine plants for manufactur 

werely taken for gi inted Before thi Ing egg pl ducts, a large old-storage 
nt arr 1 Hy kexcellenc Was tran plant, two ice plant . hve Hour-muill 
ed trom Canton to Hankow and hi together ith cement-works, bnek-and 
lered the plant to follow HH. tile plant crated water-works, electri 
ic lucky that ih immense uppl | holt plants, tea-Tactotles, hyvdrauli 
d-quality ore was found below Han pre warette-factory, a cask-fac 
nd. after many troubles, an equally tory, a sawmill, ao candle-tactory, a 
val-mine found above.” But for  soap-tactory, a distillery, a tannery, and 

the business languished, and a match-factory. In some of these the 

tally the old plant had to be machinery is modern and some have 
pped and a new plant substituted. foreign capital and foreign management 


the Viceroy, however, not been Besides, there are the innumerable littl 





rred from Canton the expensive workshops, so characteristic of Chines: 
hinery would have been as valueless ities, in which flax is spun, rope made 
ice-plant in Greenland timber sawn by manual lab« ind eithes 
lhe story of the smelting-plant is the © no machinery is used or machinery ot 
of most of Hankow’s industries and =the most primitive description Lhe 
nany of the industries of China total manufactured product of — the 
ance, “‘face,” graft, and inepti- greater city amounts to only a few tens 
yave wrecked innumerable prom- — of millions of dollars, but this is by no 
enterprises. [There is in Hankow a means inconsiderable in a country which 
nti ind elaborate paper-mill, is still in the handicraft stage and in 
tceven a l; Vman can see, In W andet which wages tol full PTOWN men averaLre 
through the big plant, that there 1 less than fifteen cents a day. Next to 
mething radically wrong with the Shanghai, Hankow is the greatest manu 


lishment——‘a general odor of mild — facturing city in all China 


[he factory maintains a very lhe city shows signs of this activity 
though ill-kept, garden, with tet and relative prosperity \lready Han 


nd a beautiful fountain, but it  kow, in the quaint Chinese phrase, is 


es very little paper, and that ata =the ‘“‘Collecting-Place of Nine Prov 


[t 1S rumored that some men have inces,”” the } hot tol the goods of a 
proht out of this factory, but the — fertile neighborhood. Wander about it 
tory has made none out of the busi- docks and see hundreds or even thou 
S sands of picturesque Chinese junks, long 
When all these dithculties are con- and narrow or short and broad, graceful 
red, the development of Hankow © orclumsy, with sails or without, crowded 
ms reasonably rapid. Together with along the shore of the Han, as_ the 
Hanvang and Wuchang, which are inan Chinese crowd in their native city In 
idustnial sense its suburbs, facing Han- and out of these boats swarm the armie 
from across the Yang-tze and the of porters carrying tea, wood, hid 
Han rivers, the city has now an esti beans, cotton, and all the produce ot 
ated population of a million or a mill- near and distant region: Vhrough the 
I and a quarter, with every prospect ot straggling forest of masts one sees across 
rapid future increase. The Hanyang the river the broad outline of Han 
fron and Steel Works is the largest in vang, with the high chimneys of the 
dustrial plant in the republic and the new factories breaking up the long, low 
Yang-tze Engineering Works 1s a well-  sky-line of the Chinese streets. Entet 


equipped establishment, the like of into the Japanese concession in Hankow 
vhich is not to be found elsewhere in and you gain once more a sense of pro 

China. Besides these there are in and  perous modernit Solid, modern, and 
about Hankow the government arsenal, occasionally beautiful stone building 


the gyovernment powder-works, the POV face one anothet CTOSS a wide, well 
ernment mint, two paper-factories, two paved street, where the neat Japanese 
cotton-mills, one woolen-mill, one silk- ndarme rules supreme and maintain 


nhlature, two antimony-smelting m1 IS, order among fri ksha VY men and docik 
eight modern oil-mills, one nail-and-  coolies of all occupatior lhe B 
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is modern and cheerful, and the 
lOoreigen re iden A ho freque nt the clubs, 
the race-course, and the golf-links, and 
} work nl moderately hard, seem 
bling] itished vith things the 
and Very OpPTIUNIsSti 


concerning 
things is the are t bye For it 
Hankow’s future, not Hankow’s pr 
ituation, Which has lured 


IS 


sent 


red the Sé ambi 


t foreign | ness men from far-away 
lands in Europe and America to this 
triple city in the heart of China. 

It is upon these hopes of the future, 


moreover, th t 
to be the Chi 
tand the sit 


Hankow bases its claim 
io of China. To under- 
t look if the 


ition one mus 


map. Hankow stands at the head-waters 
of the Yang-tze, at its confluence with 
the Han The Yang-tze is the third 
| reest river in the world, greatly exceed- 
ing the Mississippi in volume. Because 
of its very gentle rise for the first thou- 
ind miles it is navigable, except at low 

ter during the winter months, for 

ssels of five to six thousand tons, and 
at times for much larger ships. It 1s 


nore like wide, quiet canal than a 
river, and it is the greatest thoroughfare 

ll China. Half of the total sea-borne 
traffic is distributed along the Yang-tz. 
ind its tributaries, and an immense in- 


ternal trafhie is carried on by thousands 
ind th sands ot restless native craft. 
\ strategic position on this river 1s 


ssure any city an unexampled 
velopment 


of the Yang-tze Valley 


iSure 


economic de 
SOLLTCES 
re n haree eat 


taries to Hankow 


economi tribu- 


The ¥ 


ne-tze basin 
contains some seven hundred thousand 
square miles of fertile territory, an area 


and 
less than two 


iS great as | rance, 


is peopled by not much 
hundred million inhabitants 


stupendous 


Ove! three times 


It contains 
and ¢ isily worked deposits 
1 7 


of iron and 1 in proximity. 


Boats from Hankow directly to 


close 


may go 


Liverpool, Vladivostok, or Rio Janeiro. 
Moreover, Hankow is the great future 
railway center of the country. It is at 
the terminus of a railroad connecting it 


ith Peking, while other projected rail- 
roads will unite it with Shanghai in the 
east, Canton in the south, and with the 
\ VINCE tT OZ chu in in the west 
Hank therefore destined to be thi 
reatest | nter in China and 
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one of its 
the ereates part of the year ocean-gou 
teamet of load 
Hankow and proceed to all ports of tl 
world, the city must hecome industrial 
and commercially the center of Chin 
its its Pittsburg, one 
almost its New York. 
Hankow, in tact, has two great r 
sources upon which to draw 
diately surrounding 


greatest port So long as I 


large draught can 


Chicago, migt 


Say 


its imme 
terntory and tl 
whole vast industrial empire tapped | 
its rivers, and canals. T] 
lands adjoining the city are 
ingly rich, and the tributary coal and 
iron basins require nothing but capit: 
and an intelligent and honest industri: 
leadership for their exploitation. Beyond 
the 5¢ 
and 


railroads, 


astound 


lie the entire resources of central 
western China. As these develop 
Hankow will PrOW astoundingly. 

Phere are Immense external 
and internal, making for this industrial 
development of China and, with it, of 
Hankow First, there is the demand 
from the outside world that China bi 
integrated, that it be made industrially 
into one country instead of a congeries 
of small industrial atomuies. 
same outside world ever-in 
for Chinese raw ma 
terials and Chinese manufactured prod 
ucts. At home other work for 
industrial development, forces at onc: 


forces, 


Krom the 
comes an 
creasing demand 


forces 


political and moral. China cannot 
progress politically, she cannot regain 


her political sovereignty or even retain 
such independence as she still has, with- 
out developing industrially. Moreover, 
she has the most essential elements for 
an ultimate industnal growth. Her peo- 
ple are strong, virile, indomitable, frugal, 
and both intellectually and physically 
energetic. They have a capacity for 
sustained and cheerful labor and an im- 
mense capacity for co-operation. In 
her population of from three to fout 
hundred millions China possesses an 
almost incalculable economic asset. Her 
raw materials form another great asset. 
We cannot as yet begin to estimate the 
vastness of the Chinese progress once it 
begins 

It will not, however, develop instan- 
taneously. We have, I 


greatly erred in anticipating 


am convinced, 
almost in 
a very rapid evolution ot the 


exacting 
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China We have believed that be- 

| ip in has re volutionized he ise It in 

than fifty vears, the 
take place 
over China's immense area We 


Sallie process 


Same rate of speed 
read of 
he Chinese Revolution and expect: V1o- 
industrial and 
But such an immediate 
nsformation would be a= miracle. 
China is slower and more hercely tena- 
is than is Japan; she has 
ilation upon which to work and she 
no small dominating class to force 
nation ahead. China’s immense re- 
ces require for their development 
only a strong central government, 
t only the growth of a national sense, 
t also a rise in the standard of living. 
here are hundreds of billions of tons 
oal in China, but not many millions 
an afford to pay for coal if mined. 
istrial development must 
by step with a political 


ic the 


enti abrupt psycho 


ical changes. 


a larger 


ind proceed 
evolution, 
will five the 
curity, and stability. 


new 


country 
It must also in 

progress de Sires on the 
irt of the people and steadily raise the 
tandard of living of tens of millions. 
hese things move slowly. But, in the 


pe acc, 


arouse 


nd, they will be accomplished, as in 
Ingland, America, and on the continent 
f kkurope, as also in Japan, they have 


been ac complishe d. Moreove r, indus- 


trialism, once firmly established, pro- 
eresses at an accelerating speed. In- 


creased production means higher wages, 
vhich in turn mean increased produc- 
tion | he creation of a middle class, one 
of the results of industrialism, strength- 
ens the hands of those who wish to see 

new China erected upon the ancient 
structure which still persists. 

If the hope of Hankow hes in the 
promise of China’s future development, 
its despair lies in a mass of complicated 
factors that retard China and hold the 
Vast country powerless and paraly zed. 


Here 


hevo 
beggar. 


again we come upon our prostrate 
China, for all its natural wealth, 
is one of the poorest countries in the 
world; poor in public spirit, in patriot- 
ism, 1n politic al hone sty, in ideals, and in 
a rational and scientific outlook upon 
life. Throughout the great republic one 
meets with millions of abject, hard- 
working men, women, and children, liv- 
ing from hand to mouth, content with a 
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bowl of ri ¢ ind ll block of wood to sleep 
on; cold, comtortless inal 
clinging to an all-paid job with the de 

peration born of the knowledge that to 
to fall into che 
| verywhe Pe one tects 
that 
machinery; 


hungry, 


lose one POSITION Theans 
aby ss of he yeury 
CAPrrying heavy weights 
might better be hauled by 
women, children, one might almost Sill 
babies, working at tasks beyond then 
capacity. Everywhere is waste of labor, 
contempt for life, and a callousness born 
of poverty. It is the excessive popula 
tion, it is the millions crowding out the 
millions, that render industrial develop- 
ment so de sperate ly difficult. 

Still more re tarding In its effect upon 
China’s development is the ever-present, 


coolte S 


ever-recurring, Ingrown conservatism of 


the race. The Chinese have the tremen- 
dous conservatism of a pe ople whi h for 
a hundred generations met no race even 
approximately equal in ability. They 
have the conservatism of passive, self- 
contained peoples, who do not know 
foreign Ways and do not wish to know 
them. It was not until the Chinese we re 
re peated| defeated by vastly inferiot 
forces that they lost a small part of thei 
supreme contempt for the outer bar- 
barian. To-day the walls are crumbling 
Leading Chinese, among whom are some 
of the great men of the world, recognize 
to-day that China’s political indepen- 
will totally disappear unless it 
avy ails ItSe If of the once cle SPpIise d le amimng 
of the West. And in less than twenty 
years the nation has made astounding 
progress. It has given up Its old svstem 
of education, by which all the high 
oth es of state were awarde d to men W ho 


dence 


were crammed with an antiquated 
classical knowledge. It has largely 
stamped out the opium trafhe. It has 


overthrown the vacuous Manchu rulers 
and established a republic—in name at 
least—in place of the Empire. It has 
permitted the building of railroads, the 
opening up of mines, and the launching 
of industrial enterprises. Equally im 
portant are the reforms along other lines. 
Everywhere newspapers have sprung up, 
and of these a few are ably and honestly 
edited and indirectly reach wide sections 
of the population. Government schools 


and the far better schools organized by 
missionaries train increasing numbers of 
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| exp! 
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leEs¢ wn not t i 
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ry, Chin enabled t 
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The Little Family 


B) IRTHUK 


c A RRESTED Develop 
em ment, or whatever yout 
6 psychopathists would 
>| A < ill it, be damned 
Fe" they only go at the 
1, ee) poetry of life, some 
= , times,” Dyer let slip, 
bing the end of his cigarette against 
h-t ne isly 
| had t come in. I didn’t know 
t they were talking about. But | 
( Dyer we l] enough to know he sel 
lip anything, and that the mo 
rather significant 
| had an interesting experience once, 
ipropos, but | should like to 
t he added, as if with a dogged 
tel mation to seem at ease. 
Dyer’s inner life bafled everybody 
( ere people who thought him 
reciting hard I’ve heard women say 
h perfectly heartless; others 
t he like one who had given 
eart away in vain. He was brilliant 
itty, very companionable at times 
aloof, Impers« nal way He was 
Sut I won't go into that. Dyer baffled 
st of all. I only intend—and 
rhay l s the Dest [ could do, were | 
bing him—to tell his “‘interesting 
Kperience’ he told it 
Not. of cours he told it, either; 
though I shall try. A good many of his 
vn words | remember. But if I seem 
idopt his style, don’t think I’m not 


ns 


nitt 


ClOUS 


mediu 








of discrepancie: 


make 


in the 
mM. 


| was in London one spring [he began], 


and a friend of mine used to 


n usiness, 
take me, week-e nds, out to the Stoke 
Poges ( olf ( lub. Not hecause | played 
golf I never did; I went to es ape those 
nely Sundays in town. And I had 
many good times by myself, prying 
about the park-like country-side. 
Stoke Poges 1s in Buckinghamshire, 
u know, ne Slough. The club build 
ng itself nce the expatriated resi 


TOINSO 


dene ne Californian or other, who 
had got rich on “parlor” n hes; and 
the grounds comprised the old estate ot 
the William Penn family, and just out 
side the vall IS the Cire y | le church 
ind the yvew-Ttree; ill of which det ils 
give tor some reason a cosmic verity | 
don’t mean cosmopolitan—to my memo 
ries 

One gray, misty Sunday, the ort 
Englishmen admit is “a bit dull,” I left 
my companions at the first Ty, and 
strolled down the long avenue to the 
street, thinking vaguely | could turn 


into the graveyard if it rained, and get 


shelter under the porch of the chapel 
It’s a mile or more to it by road, though; 
the wide, dark thoroughfare winds d 
ceivingly far between those giant elms 


the \ alway 
lithographs om whose 
lofty the condensed 
atmosphere dripped down to the dank 


of etchings, o1 
tI 


S re minde d nie 
whi h 


cover, that morning, 


if 


earth The solemn luxuriance of. it 
hypnotized me forward 
Suddenly huge drops began to fall. 


Ope 


An explosion of wind swe 1 from the 
tree-tops. | looked and saw I was in for 
it l wasn’t half-way to the church 
yard, either. [| reckoned for an instant 
on turning back; but the storm overtook 


me. 

\head, on my left, a small gate, 
nearly hidden in leaves, toward which | 
made 


asn pushed through 
its littl stile onto a Hagoed path SO 
crowded between rose-hed that wet 


petals brushed down everywh« 


went. Oh, it was pretty! I had time to 
realize that as I ran on and caught my 
nrst startled view of the dear hou e. 


Heaven know 
But | Saw It, 
It w: st 


I didn’t stop to think. 

even then, plainly enough. 
is a and a half high, built of 
diamond-shaped blocks of stone, 


ry 
1] 
small 


with ( 


asement windows, and vines all 

ver, nd bi losson bliss- 
fully protecting it 

\s | d uy tt ner t ird 
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the door, the windo [ passed wet et dd He might h 
Dein ed rainst th nad tl ht | ne oli thie his 
if} ( i ling tender I! n a he club | had lett 


it made ie pu Not rhe imi I i ith foot | 
i i I Ll had 1 ! ( | 
nythin led k that irl 1) ed 
You'll get wet yuirrel!’” | heard at et to ht things together and wond 
the next window. “ You,—Lion!” at the what it was th were talking abo 
next “Walrus! Cattie! evel hen, after another few minut 
i there : the eft lon nsisting | sh 
lt 7 ‘ | | h ( loth on the instant, di 
| describe it tl ght to | een pit protestation \s I look 
followed glad mperimn I t, and ibout ( tell a ed Ipon 
littl nothered ( } pe larg nk-china n ttin on 
in nd Bs Id t | ti hind legs on a table-desk near whe t| 
ut; the last wind lammed to h tood, one paw patheticall 
just a il { nt ( before t reast and its ex goverat 
K t leu lin its feet 
| is Detot t] | in nother me he n harming! home-l|ik 


ment, through the narrow pening of and nal \ woolen carpet, wit 


which, reluctantly diminished, the same light ickground and geometrical di 
voice was calling ens; one rug, with a zebra pattern, 

“Here, White Rabbit! Come, Pea the Chairs that waited bland 
COCK = ind | ided witl the oC nial caln | 

Let me in, *’ [| cried to tl Books. Portraits—all of young girls: 
VOICE And the door opened wide upon — couldn't e de hether their lox 
ine Rena n ( st Victorian } 

\ tall man, with long, handsomel talent, of rather a doubtful sort, showe 
chiseled face ind vhite ha r. and nicel a8) oh the I l inti impertection 
dressed, h id ng a painting palette Lh - e, there that face? Why, the 
daubed wit! oul in his left hand n dd | Were n rl the ime, weren t they 
eravely and smiled an embarrassed wel No, there were t one girl light, th 
come HH very dignihed at ther dark; one ith golden hair, tl 
pressive other's dark brown. | as only the ex 

B nean > I () pression f both that showed in th 

‘ h n red, matter-of-f Is I ings like though 

the quaint room [ stepped into ( thin ilar im their lives migh 
barge h and low here i n I | ha I | ned the n p emblanc 
hardly had entered when another man, (And h painting of each had the sami 
a somewhat unger fellow, im haunting air of sadness cheerfully re 
through an inner door at the opposite nembered lLhere were several such 
end. and, before he noticed me there. portraits, lar; and small; and one Wat 
exclaimed teau-like picture of a lady and gentleman 








me, looked, took noment t 17 I had the strangest feeling of having 
up the tuation, and came forward been there before. [ knew that I had 
with some appropriate greeting, afte not, of course But it was all like a 
which he faced the Ider man weain fleeting whit of omething long rorgot 
ind, as 1f to cover his traces, finished hi ten; as in those dreams children have 


question when the suddenly tind themselves 
Are Lhe ill in le?’ he ask d, with ba kK In a plac th \ hav dreamed ot 


a SeENsItis mile quite in contrast t ) per ; it! it cing abl put to re 
11 lotnee } ‘ r 
hard earal lH] whe nd determine never to 
1] t 1 k } t \ fro it SO | nm Y n [ 

















THI 


of old things. 
instance, Of a 


manne! 
thought, for 
ture in a book my Sarah used 
a picture of a tortorse shell 
jam from the shelt 

You able to weal these,” 
fered the younger man, coming back 
the room with an armful of things 
and 
for approval; 


adade d, 


Nurse 


pantry 


Tet) by 


es. stockings, trousers, coats, 
ding them up betore m¢ 
don’t : con 


r you mind,” he 


ly 
The older man followed. 
some of the 


at and was trving 

yn, When suddenly the dim light 
the room swelled into brightness. In 
ther moment the sun was all about 


need them, after all,” | 
Ill run back to the club 


r¢ there. 


‘IT sha’n’t 
claimed 

1 chan 
refusal with polite re 
the \ 
prospect 


l{hey met my\ 
rets, but 


eemed almost to welcome the 


without insistence; 
f di posing of me on such simple terms 
the older man especially; for he, while 


hiled the 


Vi alke d Ove! 


the younger man 
ioh, had 


d opened the 


gap sociably 
to a window 
and stood 
here leaning out and gazing into the 
inlight. I couldn’t keep my 
nn from him, and noted the curious 


casement, 
atten 


stretc he d out his 


bsent-mindedly, 


Vay he 
half-plain- 
: half-coaxing words to himself. 


uttering 


The younger man, too, heard him, and 
tried to cover it, | thought, for he mur- 

ired something about the room being 
hot, and led me over to where the older 
and touched him on the 
shoulder. I was left, as it happe ned, 
between them—all three of us looking 
out upon flowery beds, across the little 
path, steaming up under the noonday 
heat, into a thicket of verdure and blos- 
soms beyond. 

All of a sudden a white-throated spar- 
row emitted its song athwart the still- 
First, that low, up-going phrase, 
then the four flutelike notes. More than 
ever was it to me like the pipes of Pan. 

I glanced to 
but the older man’s eyes wer 
beyond, and, when I turned the othe 
way, my younger companion had to shift 


man stood, 


ness. 


my left appreciatively, 
focuse d 


his eves to face me. he re Was a Waver- 


ing sweetness, a vanishing tenderness, in 
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| pulled off 


hand, as if 
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which | felt he meant to 


his expression, 
hide. So | looked out again thi h the 
winds 

You could hear the drops falling from 
the le ivi You ¢ suld ilmost he il the 
petals that here and there watted them 
selves dow Phere tall, white 
lilies, hlled with rain, that bent beneath 
their weight of purity, like = slende 


ed with innocence. A 


mingling 


maidens surcharge 
wet, fragrant 
the odors of growth and decay 
catingly. 

Then from the hidden depths of every- 
in animal 


1] 
smell rose up, 


INTOXI 


thing came the wee sound of 
| didn’t recognize 

| felt the tTWwo | 
something held me trom turning. 
hxed outside | starcd 
steadfastly, into the 
that / grew em 
the need of making the 


make 


eside me start, but 


| ke pt 
my eves o long, 
seemed, SO 
and 
barrassed. | Saw 
next 


as it 


stillness be uty, 


moves | would SON. com- 


monplace ment of my going. 


But words didn’t come. 


ANNOUNCE! 


When at last | spoke and backed 
away, they followed m« \bruprtly then 
thei tension slackened, and the talked 
pleasantly, free of restraint. It was as if, 
once my speedy departure v assured, 
they were ready to make the most of my 
visit. [hey even touched on a fev topics 
of the day; and fnally, by the time | 
had found my hat, begged me to stay 


if | didn’t ‘mind 


though I fancied their glances 
r the invitation. 

I wanted to stay, too. I had almost 
vot to the point of broaching the 
of their pets—the squirrel, those cats 


longe! for luncheon, 
pot luck”: 
met rather worriedly ove 


subi Ct 


i names, the 
ck there. 
rarehed 


I had 


wing, really, 


R 
and dogs with such unusu 
pe acock—if there was a peac 

Phe atmosphere was too 
for anything so crass as curiosity. 
hardly more than a vague lor 
to attune myself—about as 
consciousness that they didn’t mean me 
to; though they 
still more warmly, and woul 
have liked to have me ther 
little longer. 

I don’t 
it all in then, o1 
make atte nuated obse rvations all 
on the It re lured 
subtletie 


Vague as m 
] 

repeated their invitation 

| perhaps 

with them a 


either, that I took 


was morbid enough to 


mean to say, 


thes 
sp ft. 
to ervstalize thi 


pe rspective 
Why, 
atte rward, I'd Sit 


one year, 


two years 
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here by myself, reading, and the possi- 
boalit f what might be happening away 
I th i¢ l the ke house would 
iurelevantly 1 if tO rie o I'd torget 
newspupel Dok nd wonder 


J Hie tl bye 
thiiking then What might they be say 
ing Were th 1d-—or were they 
cE a their hobby, 
fad’ (for was it after all any 


than 


It ally 
ther 
more than 

lots of 


al ; Maidaaecl 
Pe pic, | ! ICUulal ones un = 


othe I 


tached, to speak, people who were 
stranded away, too, from almost every 
thing * vital’ in life, had to idealize and 
romanticize th homely ftacts—had to 


ic for them, just to get 


ive OTIC Ma’ 
ilo But I’m drifting. 

Phi the two men detained me 
yim what urgently vhen | stepped out 
through the door, and while | stood 
there on the wet, still pathway, thank 
ing them and ying good-by and ex 
plaining to them, rather over-pointedly, 
how interesting it had been to and 
talk to them, and how much I liked 
their wonderlandish abode, and how 


ery much | hoped to see them again. 
| felt that they at least liked m« 
always tell 

| thought | heard one of them calling, 
ilked away, an a thinking | he ird 
yund, heeled about; but | 
shut, SO | 
waited a moment, listening. Every- 
thing Wal iS de ith. | went slowly 
forward, then, pas 


one 


another 
aw the doo Was being 
only 
still 
t the rest of the house, 
gh the dripping rose-hedges to the 

1 didn’t meet anybody, or sec 
anytning, on the wa 

When I got back to the club, and the 
felle I’d been, 
[ told them and tried casually to arouse 
interest; bu ouldn’t 
make much point out of it, and I re- 
etted having gone into it at all, 


1 : ‘ 
iallv as my host began t 


VA he re 


thei t | soon saw | 
CSD¢ 
about 
| 

iv ex 


oO rag me 
i 


thar real 


} ’ | 
it didn’t Keep me from going 


aiways seeing more 
l ted y Th 
into 1t myself, though. 
| began to hunt 
| could find out 
I spent at 


round to see what 
Tew 
and 
accompany my 


During the next 
Stoke 
| lost no opportunity to 
1 thither), | 
back and forth over the 
the club 


WCCK ends | Poges 


used to roam 
road between 
entrance and the little 


gate, 
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the bury1 


whateve! Mit 


and 
search of 


little 
ground, Wn 


and the gate 


turn up | actually waylaid peopl 


asked questions 


Well, those two the younger n 
and the older man | le arned, had bh 
in the neighborhood now for about 
vears, living alone there with all kin 
of pet animals and birds and things. 1 
older man wasn’t a painter by prof 


sion; he worked 1n a London bank. A 
the younger man was an architect. | 
they went back and forth to Stoke Pog 
between whiles most of the time esp 
cially in summer. 


| can’t quite comp! 
hend how the rest of the facts got to | 
known so generally, either, for they 
the pets, | mean—couldn’t have be 
noticed much straying about the plac 
It le aked out, After all, 
had noticed it myself, more or less. 
\nd peopl 
and gardeners 
others 


some how. 


farmers and their wive 
and their 
had gradually prown to think 
the two men positively unbalanced « 
account of the way they went on abou 
the pets \ waiter at the club assure 
me on his ‘“‘honor”’ that he had been di 
charged ‘‘just for losing a young duck 
you my 
had | seen about the place.” 

| could quite understand, too, fron 
something | 
hand 

For | came upon the two men onc 
again, but not to talk to them. I met 
them hurrying along together, so ab 
sorbed in themselves they didn’t heat 
me speak, nor see me, even when | 
stopped and turned round and walked 
back after them with the intention ot 
making myself known. I followed them, 
instead, dazedly eavesdropping. 


Wives, an 


which never, | P1VE word, Sl 


got one day, at fi 


“Will there be any one at the gate to 
meet 


is?’ queried the younger man, in 

half whimsical, half tender. 

“The smallest of Them all, at any 
rate,’ said the older man, adapting a 
similar tone. 

* How do you know . 

**He told me so.” 

“Anybody else?” 

‘We'll have to wait and see. 
Rabbit, perhaps. And 
Dog. Maybe—”’ 


a VOICE 


White 


perhaps Puppy 


“Will there be presents?” 
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‘We can’t tell.” 
Phev’ll have ribbons round thet 
ks, yWa Phey’ll be so glad.” 
But—Gray Pony’s got a cold.” 

N he has not 

Yes, he has, toe Caught it tros 
Stel with-the-black tail.” 

hen Brown Pony I catch it! 


Rooster-with-the 
Dhev’ re } 


togethel 


ne cessarily 
hasn’t. 
nd, you know.” 


| 
Not 
rple-tail 


Which one of Them all do we like 
sae 

| t » fall Wi like hem eacl 
the e.” 

H 

f 

had chat ged to tiptoeing, but it thi 
t held my breath and stopped short, 


tching them disappear around the next 


of the road, undet those glant elm 


es, continuing ther colloquy, no 
ibt, beyond sight Or hearing. It W 


re like a ritual, an 
stic confidences in code, 
nal talk lwo 
ke that! No 


than ra 
vigorous-looking men 
wonder people gossiped 


| twasa perfectly extraordinary case. 
L hose pets, you see, were regarded as 
e darlingest members of the dear 


Oh, They were endowed 
of thei 
tale nts. 


re no less carefully 


tablishment 


the minds possessors with 


| he IT IT als 
talk d ove! than 


xtraordinary 





hildren’s. Amusements and entertain 

its of what sorts, too! were con 
lered for their benefit. ‘Their least 
ilent, their most fancified characte 


referred to 
habits were 


and 
ith no misgivings. Then 
most as entities to be rec koned with. 

Robin liked cherries, and Catbird had 


weakness for chocolate candy, which 
Roosters were 


i 
tice 1; , j 
ics, Were dCISCUSSECC 


humored. 

ard—they often straved to a house a 

ule or so off, to swing in a certain ham- 
nock the re was the re the older man in- 
isted). ‘They took turns pushing each 

ther.” 

Squirrel was surreptitious, too. He 
would appear suddenly, for instance, on 
the table of a restaurant where the two 
men were lunching. ‘“‘Look! See!’ the 
ounger man would say “What? 
You? dear little Squirrel!” the other 
would exclaim in feigned surprise. ‘* How 


must be Way- 
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LITT 


interchange of 
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SUPDOSE he got here Must 
have hidden in my pocket, bad Squirrel! 
And lates when Squirrel all it once 
rn ticed to have Where 
re Wher could he have Police 
the youngel Mian would demand 
“Cyot bored probably 
‘Alone? 

‘Just runs wappertet wapperter, Ovel 
"—"*You think he’s home by 
a ong ago! He POeCS like light 
Hope he'll be all right.’ And 
ure enough, when the two men would 
reach home, Squirrel would 
there, sitting in hi 
on. the mantelpiece 

And whens Vel the two 
of them, s: In pastures, 
together with the he ad of one over an 
other’s neck, the first thought was of 
Brown Pi ny and 
“in the back lot,” 
thei Want. 


do you 
disappe ite d 


went home 
But how willhe ever get ther 


the roofs.’ 
now! 


ning’ 


manage to 
appeal usual place 
r ¢ ithe I 
standing 


men, Oo 


iW ho St 


Gray Pony at hom 
standing thu 
‘i Playing Pontes”’ got to be 
the family name for it Also, there 
was the weakest as well as the bravest of 
Them to be reckoned with. 


as Was 


| or some 


of Them—Cattie-in-the-pantry, in pat 
ticular were awful afraid of thunder, 
SO that alw avs, whe na storm came up 


toge the r. 


thought of Them in the de al house, and 


worried whimsically, 


suddenly, the men, alone o1 


and longed to 
hasten home and be of comfort 
Adventures were imagined for 
to shine in.) Big Duck (the 
would vouchsafe 


Them 
older man 
with a tender smile) 
had got up early one morning and gone 
to London to buy 
library for the younger man’s birthday 
Silver Cattie (the younger man 
had furnished the 
cigars cigarettes, time they 
appeare d. White Rabbit was presumed 
to have 


that new chair in the 


present 

professed alwavs 
and each 
at close of 


day, the two men came home and found 


mowed the lawn if, 


it, fragrant and sweet, stretching in 
regular half-golden rows in the sunset 
light. Peacock was a masterly letter 
carrier In case lette rs to be posted dis- 


appeared unbeknownst from the table- 
de sk. 

Friends and playmates were one by 
one ascribed to Chem. Moon, and Stars 
*Twinkles,” They called them—got to 
be their pals. Moon, on certain empty 
nights, would come tell 
guard and sleep with 


Them stories 
Them; and the 





( tl imped el ind th Four 
Old \W n peciall the One Who 
| I nder tl Hall ere I] y tantl 


( h t ck © 
( t 1 Joll I- po] ind the even 
1 n all dually got a 
d. Other re still more arbitra 
ril ribed, such as [he Pink Pelican 
I the tv men had seen one day 
n me wall-paper in an old house 


nd Baby-in-the 


Bathtub, wa" lve O'C lock and All 


() 1) And eventually all 
\ll the Friends of Little Ant 
vals t regular « panions of 
the 1 

Well hile the details (some of them 

h pe tl t lone » Ve sCE were ne w and 
tresh and undigested, so to speak, in my 

mind, and i was still in the stage 
f tl p ticulate hints here 
nd there to this person or that whom | 

1 meet t is flashed upon me 
ithout warning one night at a London 

di thle, that the v itting 

t | | been an intimat ra orl 
hom th nger man Ww once en 
1tom 
k the Hen lve immediately 
time 
t his fault, she declared, 
tl lehniteness nearly scientific, 

I much he’d suffered nd even 
t | her ¢ nd, had ippeared ” 
t him For hadn’t died 
| f of a brok heart soon after het 

larriage, on account of him? If a 


uld be such a fool as not to know 
oved him, and to let her 

| missed what came next, for, despite 
had gone off on a tan- 
vent, trying to rearrange things in the 
I could almost 


of the younger 


having ‘“‘funked”’ (to use her 

hos ord) his love-affair, I mean. 

| hardly knew, or know now, Just, 

| guess, because I’d realized his sensi- 

t ess and delicacy so. It all went 

theticall ell with what I’d seen 

house, the pets, the older man, 

those n ed expressions changing... . 

P y man like that 2 hoard 
: 
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He ‘‘did, of course,” so she, my 
formant, went on to sa in the 
hard tone, try to kill himself. He 
sort of lodgings at the tiie | 
ictually turned on the gas, and be 
there by the lod 
\ melled the 
and rushed down to save him. 

And he, the 
that later on 
cially 


TO! the Cast 


if} COTTHE 
had 
found unconsciou 
above, who danger in ti 
rescuer, did more th: 
she’d he ard ’ being esp 
‘trained 
* by a similarly unfortunat 
of his own. 


‘What can you say? 


‘Poor thing!” 
Her last exclamation came as an afte 


expe rience 


thought as if that muc h, pe rhaps, Wa 
fol the sake 
he went on to say 
stood he, the 


from his savior 


only fair; ai 
how she’d unde 
younger man, had learns 
New Thought 


which had finally put him on hi 


of elegance 


“some 
other,”’ 
feet again 
But her tone 
veritably, she 


Was SO loathsome ton 

seemed to 
flaunt her hardness in my face lest I hav 

felt about m 
that I couldn’t 
much as | longed to get more out of he r, 
be ar to ask for it. 

| did ask her one question for th 
identitie of those two girls whom thi 
older man must have painted over and 


want t 


any doubt as to how she 


interest in the subject 


over in his inspired leisure were begin 
ning to dawn on me. I asked her what 
color her friend’s hair was; and she re- 
plied, with a sudden stare at my sanity 

“Why, it was light brown. Nearly 
golden.” 


\t this point in my investigations | 
home to America. It four 
before the war, naturally 

and | haven’t been back in England sine 


Came Was 


years ago 


until this spring. Remember, | 
haven’t tried to embroider; I’m just 
laving the facts barely before you—as 
barely as | can to make what you 
ple ase out of. 

But the lives of those two men 


haunted me, as I’ve said; I never forgot 
for long the pathos, or charm—lI hardly 
knew which to feel—of their incompara- 
ble ménage. And when I went back this 
vear, | didn’t forget, even amid the con- 
suming hideousness of the war—to say 
nothing of my own mission 
bility 


the possl- 
of a pilgrimage to the dear house 


I looked forward to it through the terrors 














LHI 


the Atlant And often afterward, 
long detailed discussions, 
dissemble lest my preoccu 

and I’d gaze back at my 


wondering what might by 


ring those 
ad have to 
iTlOLs how 
terlocutors, 
sing in their own minds, perhaps. 
Human nature? You can’t beat it! 
So, when the time came that I slipped 
to Paddington and purchased a 
cket for Slough, I hadn’t pondered 
ich yet on the folly of my move; the 
ll weight of it for the first time struck 
| was, deliberately start- 
off in the thick of everything to 
ew that chimerical acquaintance. 
arcely that; for the men, if still there, 
| Was 
grimly carrying out I had 
y since determined upon, to make up 
for what It only 
ou how the matter had impressed 
( | don’t apologize, either. 
But the plowed swards along the route 
waver. Lhe 


me here 


ildn’t remember me probably 


al resol ve 


| had missed before. 


1OWS \ 


iused my resolution to 
fact of the woman taxi-driver at Slough 
eft me momentarily at a loss as to my 
lestination 

“Golf Club?” she echoed, blankly. 

| dire cted her to stop at the gate and 
and | Sat ther then Ol 
until she drove inquisi- 
golf-links 
were covered with young crops, and Red 
Cross flags flew from the once “ parlor” 
natch merchant’s expatriated residence. 

[ started off along the road, finally. 
It was just such another day, too—the 
kind Tommies in the trenches would say 
as “a bit dull.” The wide dark thor 
wound those 


c me Cuts 
tood, I guess 


tively away... For the 


vughfare between vlant 
trees, from whose lofty summits, again, 
the condensed atmosphere dripped peace 
fully down to the dank earth. It seemed, 
of a sudden, perfectly natural to be 
there. Once more the solemn luxurtance 
of the setting hypnotized me forward. 

[ came to the place where I had over- 
heard the older man and the younger 
man prattling as they hurried expec 
tantly homeward. I went faster. Yes, 
the little gate was still there, its stile 
reminiscent, somehow, of disuse. 

I paused. I stopped. I looked to the 
right of me, and to the left. What 
should I say if I found anybody in?. 

[ turned the stile and trespassed forward, 
twisting my way between the high rose- 


LItthi 
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hedges as notselessly as | could, but the 
petals fockihg down despite my care 

| he sle nde I path was weedy, deserte d 
No pattermg of feet, no 
though | harkened to hear Not a bird 
No breeze blew. The 
weather was motionless and dead. No 
shrub- 


scrambling, 
chirruped, even 
wee cry of an animal from the 
bery. 

| pressed along until the dear house 
melted tranquilly into sight, with blos- 
other blossoms than of yore, | 
realized —faithfully shielding it. Here 
and there an open casement emphasized 


soms 


the stillness within. But the house was 
exquisite; it was lovely; it wore a dis- 
tilled beauty, whence all mirth and 


whimsicality had seeped away 

| shied ut the sound of my own foot- 
It Wis only through sheet will- 
that | ventured forward and 
tapped timidly upon the door. 

For a long while, as it seemed, nobody 
going to but ere [ had 
temerity to knock again | heard a heavy, 
incongruous tread, and half determined 
to retreat if there time. But 
the sounds came faste r, more dehantly. 
A bolt was slid cumbersomely back. The 
door opened, and a fat, middle-aged 
woman in crinoline smiled to me, nodded 
and drew up her head, as if for a sign 
that she at least was a live wire in the 
place and competent to de al with in- 
truders. 

| explained my arrival as best I could. 

“Yes,” she interrupted, with an ac- 
customed air of boredom. “ But there’s 
only One left for you to see now, though 
I’m sorry to have to say it, sir. Come 
in. 


STe ps. 


powel 


Was answer, 


was vet 


The younger man was dead, she whis- 
News of his death 
rather vague, to be sure, but “‘as good as 
one would expect in these days’’—had 
arrived two months ago. He had 
enlisted among the frst——had been home 
a year ago on leave. Strong and healthy 
he was then, and happy to come. He'd 
written often; she pointed to the table- 
desk. 

But it was a cruel blow to him that 
was left. He’d not spoken much since, 
to her—or anybody. 

He painted—those same two girls 
but there wasn’t “‘a soul now to help 
him imagine how one of them looked.” 


pered, hoarsely. 
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( I t eal tf personal 
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, , 
ft) t ( npass, the period 
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, ' 
Sin I eX] rer of Summeriand 
, eae 
la dvise ith the porter of his hot 
} vy best to 1 h one of its loveli 
; ‘ , ; 99 
regions. lake the trolley,” the | 
onfidently counseled him, “‘and 
have the nicest trolley ride of 


lhe explorer did not answer that 


would also have his hrst trolley rid 
he was nted, of course, to the elect 
cars f his city where he had advan 
to them from the horse-cars of an earlt 
exp but he was yet to ki 


f a locomotion which 1 


apt 


S Sc 
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ountry that it might seem native to 

l which till remains without « sen 
change | he country trolley-cars 
1 crown better in growing larger and 
ving on evener and softer springs; 

he type of the open car was well 
ined from the first; and no like of 


proud Pullman had varied the ideal 


democracy expressed in the closed 
where no traveler was better ‘than 
ther for but 


1¢ ved a social difference be tween sit 


his more money, 
r or standing only by coming earlier 
iter on board. 

came trom 
resident in 
} 


11 


Our adventurer long since 


r¢ 
t 


té sormurner a Cottage 


1 


I 


ed 


t j 
eds 


] 
I 
] has 


hun 


easant Summerland, and 
the tre lley line 
of times, but he has never failed 

to feel th of 1 
ough the street of continuous village 
} 


ii¢ 


shining inlets and in 


Ove! Sallie 


charm Its course 


ses and along t varied shores ove! 
r trestles of its 
he shade of its pine woods, with thei 


of shade and All 


lley-lines are ple asant, but none sur- 


ep reaches sun. 
ses that one 1n pleasantness and 
hat he can think of equals it, wherever 
follow on and on through lush 
neadowlands and among rich helds of 
eat and corn and under the lee of 
hards that almost kiss the car-roofs 


ith their blossoms in spring and with 


hone 


heir down-streaming strands of apples 
autumn. Hewas early enough in that 
immerland to and feel all the 
changes of mind that the summer folks 
ssed through toward the trolley which 
ey first resented as an invasion of the 
ads whe re they liked to drive but not 
much asthey supposed), and then took 


SCC 


to their hearts, rejoicing to encounter! 
ne another there as the greatest of 
okes at first and then the richest of 


enyoyments. 


Many of them apparently spent whole 


lays on the trolleys in the sequence of 
the six-cent limits which followed so 
much more swiftly than one would have 
expected. In this outlay of time and 
money the passengers were able to make 
friends with conductors and with motor 
men conversible beyond the rule, who 
were often students from the modester 
inland colleges, but have long ago grad- 
uated from their and 
and been succeeded by other 


cars academies, 


youth of 
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ther kind and ca ns Orher were of 
uch impler origins as farm and hoy 
and now and then a survivor of those 
passing generations of the less lettered 
re himself ¢ r and grim 
Mie than vhen the veteran pa sengel 
began to know him, but full yet, though 
not overfull, of the filial and fraternal 
Yankee kindness which just thees for 
helping elderly or feeble folks on and 
off and raising and lowering windows 
for ladies. No self-respecting conduct 
or or motorman of whatever o1 ) 


ever cumbered his passengers with set 


vice, or willingly suffered criticism; and 
if the younger of them mn 1 then 
favored a pretty native girl past th 
equal claims of beauty in the sum 
mer folks, it could not be said that he 


began It. 


1 
was the 
side 


the 


Decorum, as well as kindness, 
rule of the road 
obligingness 


troll \ 


and the re WaS a 
before 


ay 
which Calne 


remained 


express-Cal las 
after it. Lhe passengel tre lle would 
halt while the motorman ran up to a 
house and left or fetched a package; and 


it was touching, in a nt 
to see him return from such an excursion 
with the familiar shape of a loaf of bread 
which One could not help wishing Was 


Now 


rece experience, 


not altogethei M he atle SS. that the 


trolley-line no longet 


nearest runs an 
express-Car, One must hope that the 
earlier custom will increase, and that with 


the return of the trolley to simpler terms 
it will resume all the old neighborliness 
in mutual service. It has been reduced 


from its prouder estate in several way 


the cars are some of them shorter and 
shabbier; some are even said to be old 
street-cars; and it is onl the open cars 
which remain as they were in former 
days. The all-pervading automobiles 
which have humbled even the pride of 
the steam trains have invaded the do- 
main of the trolley; and it 1s said that 
last wintel the ci ld de alt SO severe ly 
with the ling that there were whol 
weeks and even months when its cars 


lay benumbed in their barns while the 
deep snow hid their tracks under fathom- 
less drifts. How the managed 
then, when they could thei 
second-hand motors, and their decrepit 
sleighs and cutters could ely tnd 
thei the country roads, 


natives 
not run 
SCal 


Way Ove! 1S 
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myecture that must be left to the lively 
taney of the reader. 
[hie trolle y has 


thie natives 


in a manner spoiled 
with its cars, so cozily 
lighted and al thei Worst 
trequently 


VAlitic d and 


Intrequency so run, as one 


may venture to when one remem- 
f old. Such 


will S¢ arcely 


Say 
trolleyless days oO 
days, or the like of them, 
vhen the 


be is the 


come again even trolleys are 


fone as the y sometimes now seem to be 


ong In their place the automobiles 


lave come; but these are never of the 
trolley friendliness. Che softest-going 
automobile IS not the smooth pace of 


SECC ond-hand 


both 


the tl lley, the 
motor 1s far 


average 


rougher, and must 


eek the crowded highway and mostly 
hun the secluded country road which 
he trolley seems like traversing as 

for the perspectives of woods and 


elds on this hand or that, and nowhere 
hisks you by those endearing glimpses 
of brook or pool which the motor leaves 
ul thirsting for too late. 
What the country-sides 
ithout the trolley one 
though it may be within one’s experience 
that a ten-mile line of it has been lifted 
course which it followed. 
[his lay through the love lie st region be- 
small New England cities 
ought to have lastingly cherished 
which let it be taken away for 
reason like its not paying, 
good ( when it was 

trolley in the state 

vas losing money ery likely the farms 
that bordered it Pry. their homesteads 
and barns, and the summet 
the merchants from the larger of those 
two small cities, still keep its course with 
handsome old mansions and old- 
fashioned gardens; but who could now 
have the heart to verify the fact by 
past them in an automobile? 


will be like 


cannot forecast, 


Irom a once 


veen Two 
vhich 
but 
me paltry 
if that were ause 


ttorious that eve " 


abc rd S of 


their 


rush- 


\s the trolley, when it was vet only 
he humble horse-car, invaded the realm 
he steam-car, So the automobile - 


gely dispossesse d the trolley, and \ 
not see how the trolley will ever it 
itself. When it favor 


reinstate rose in 
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there was apparently a trolley-mood 
the public spirit as there is now an at 


mobile-mood, or was a little while 
before the airplane oak the pene 
fancy. lhe rise of this to supremacy) 


been del: iyed by its SOVECTeIZN Use If \ 
but its employment in all manne 
kindly errands must come with the | 
versal succeeding the univer 
It must follow the automobil 
certainly as the motor-car has follow 
the trolley and the and la 
travel has pushed water travel from 
earlier sway. If American genius c 

invent the marvels wnich American 

gent ity has net always practically pe 
fected, we may trust the American bi 
instinct to evolve from the lat 
the rich prosperity which must follow 


peace 
War. 


steam-car, 


ness 


immeasurable misery of their actual u 

lhe vet a long dor 
nion in the skies before it; and | 
fore the submersible follows in its swa 
the steamship, the railroad, and the t1 
ley may have still an unfinished leas« 
run. The wonders of the age tread up 
one another’s heels, So to speak, and wit 
the bombardment of Paris over nearly 
hundred miles of terrestrial space, it 
not much to expect inte 
planetary vehicle to project — its¢ 
throughout the empyrean and explore 
least the my steries of oul solar syste! 
Meteors, pe rh: aps, May be the next wol 
nm fi ipid transit. 

[It is true that the trolley seems in 
ere and yellow leaf, but it has not 
quite withered away, and its inclusi 
contemporary may well experience, 
an osseous Inspiration, a community 
nature and character in that skyey me 
senger which we have been so daring 
fancying that we can hardly ask th 
reader to join us init. But 1s it reall 
too daring to suppose that the kind! 
spirit of the trolley may animate that 
supernal express, that thought-spe 
vehicle of the future, and that it wi 


airplane has 


too some 


visit the simplest and humblest asteroid, 
in such willing and neighborly service a 
the trolley has rendered the farms and 
V illages of the country-side hitherto? 
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EF live in the suburbs, and, going in — of consequence. It was But I will get on 

daily as I do, itis quite natural that = with my story. 

] should doa good deal of the family Our spare-room bedspread was getting 
hopping I have no particular fondness for shabby Phere was a white-goods sale at 
bundles, but I carry a good many, for Eliza- — Jonnamaker’s. I had brought home some- 
beth likes to see the things the same evening thing, but it would never do —never in the 
and we both like to talk them ove r, SO quite world not with the rest of our things It 
often it hz ippens that I go home loaded was too pale too anemu it be longed ina 
almost to the danger-line, being rather stout, hospital ward. Elizabeth said: 
vith a good deal of bilge, which is a safer *We need more color. Get something un- 
model for boats than men. I remember one — usual, if you can, something you think Cousin 
warm Saturday afternoon when I was on the Angela would like. She may visit us almost 

45 with a selection of hardware, including any time, you know.” 
a gas-oven, some flower-pots, and an_ ice- It is proper to explain here that Cousin 
cream freeze ra frie nd across the aisle passed Ange lais a spinster re lative who has gone in 
me over this silly limerick: professionally for home decoration. Her 
Said the man with the rubicund face Visits are pleasant enough, but likely to be 
“Some weight in these bundles I trace: disturbing and expensive. lhey generally 
An express I confess mean pulling the old things about and adding 
Would be well, and I guess some new ones. One cannot object, though. 
hat a dray would not be out of place.” Her enthusiasm is so splendid—and master- 
But this is all by the way—mere decora- ful. I doubted my ability to please Cousin 
tion—the item I have in mind had no weight ~— Angela, and | am not a purist in bedspreads. 
| 
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I COULD SEI THAT SHE GASPED A LITTLE WHEN WE SPREAI 
IT UPON THE BED AND BACKED AWAY FOR INSPECTION 
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| ha ( " | bit. howe er, of obs 

lhe salesman at Jonnamaker’s said he had 
just what | inted 
vith color in 1t—at a great bargain 
one in stock. He pulled out a white-and-red 


H yndur i 


omething unusual 


the only 


crimmy thing Vhicn he uid 

striking 

triking ind had col q 
tuft a dead white nd the 
is a blaze of red splashe 


, Inter 
mingled with roosters in red and green-—also 
\\ Two 


embroidery, and very 
It wa 


Lhe scrimn 


rT | right 
embroidery 


ladder ot them, one 
Red always catches me—red 
vith a touch of yellow—the com 
bination answers to something inherited from 


running 
down each side 
ind green, 


I had MiIsgivings W hen 
| thought ot | lizabe th, but the price seemed 
eap, and for the moment | did not remem 
ber Cousin Angela Economy 
elizabeth She dearly 
this was a re il one My guess 1S that it had 
hand at Jonnamaker’s for years, 
for a person of my taste to 


my Indian ancestor 


Ci 


appe als to 
loves a bargain, and 
been on 
Vaiting come 
along 

I told Elizabeth the 
obtained “ genuine 
| opened it 


price at which | had 
Honduras hand-embroid 
Stall, | 
little when we spread it 


ery” before could see 
that she gasped a 
upon the bed and backed away for inspec 
tion 

“Ie certainly 1s unusual,” she said. “The 
white 1s so white, and the other things so 
positive.” 

| could see that, now, myse If l here 
not another thing in the room so white, or so 
red, or so yellow, or so green. Those rooster 
be longed in the heart of nature 
will tone 


we hang it on the line for 


It down,” I sug- 


sie Pe rhaps age 


vested Suppose 


1} 
a week OF so 
“That wouldn’t help the white. I think 
we might stand the other things—if tl 
was brought down to a kind of tar 
Styles rather run to the 
I think [ll 


white 
even the roosters 
grotesque, dip It in some 
dye | have 

I knew she would. Elizabeth has a passion 
for dipping things. Every little while she 


as a dye-pot on the stove, at which times | 


now. 


lock up my clothes. 

‘I'd hate to have Cousin Angela see it as 
it is,’ she added. ‘I’m afraid she’d think 
uS cTaZy - 

| had a cold chill 
Ange la comple te ly 

“Thanks,” I said. “I'll return it at once 

But Elizabeth’s bent for dipping 
aroused and going strong. It was Saturday 


I had forgotten Cousin 


afternoon, but she would begin at once. Sh« 
said the pattern of that spread was growing 
on her, and that with the white mildly dyed 


in effective thing 
rk in the garden, and was 


it would be 
| n id 
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\\ hen | lizabeth called 
I thought her face 


attending to it, 
she yree ted me 
hunted look 
“See what | have 


Vi said 
She held up a section of the spread 


don <g she 


vhite was lower 1n tone, certainly, but it 

not altogether a tan. It was, in fact, ] 

ish. Lhe Honduras person had not used { 
lor for | | 

color for his re 


“Tt runs, in warm water,” grieved | 
bet] ‘I should have used cold, but it’s t 
late now. I’ve rinsed and rinsed and I ¢a 
get it out. I’m afraid I’ve ruined it, un 
I can make it brown enough to kill that pink 

“Do it,” I said, “and see what happer 
It’s too late for half-measures now.” 

I went back to the garden, and ab 
very half-hour was summoned to insp 
results. Our spread, from a pinkish tan t 
shades of brownish, brown 
brown \t the last pink 
scarcely discoverable. If the other colors | 
could not detect it | 


still 


On SUCCESSIVE 


stage the 


lost anything we 
blazing roosters wert vigorous, thous 
less vivid against their new ba 
which was dehnitely brown—redsk 
When | lizabeth sul 
had the spread dries 
Neither of us spok 
remarked: 
, 
a painted Indian 
another thing tl 
before; no 


W hat wou 


certainly 
ground, 
brown, nothing less 
again she 
bed 


then she 


moned me 
ironed, and on the 
for a minute; 
“It looks exactly like 
there’s not 
goes with it. It 
erything else Is too white 
Cousin Angela say?” 
l liked the spread; the 
cestors spoke in me. 
“We'll bring the other things to it,”’ 
‘We've been talking of doing this room over 
We'll do it in colors to match. We'll pape 
the w alls, paint the bed and woodwork, an 
put in the new rug we’ve been wanting.”’ 
“Tt will probably kill Cousin Angela,” said 
Elizabeth 
“Well, if it shortens her 
b it | lizabeth stopped me. 
‘Cousin Angela is your own blood,” sh« 
‘You ought to be ashamed = 
Elizabeth went with me to select the paper 
we took the Honduras spread along. Choos- 
ing was dithcult We we nt to seve ral place 
without nding anything that would fall in 
with our color scheme. When we did seen 
to be approaching it, Elizabeth remembered 
Cousin Angela and faltered. Finally, in des- 
peration we groped into a grimy little plac 
on Third Avenue Ah, he had the colo: 
scheme all right Vin id re ds and vellow Sand 
greens were his specialty. But the patterns 
no, even I could not stand those. We were 
going, when the proprietor hshed out some- 
thing from a dim corner. It was a roll of 
He flung an end of it over his exhibi- 
It was 


was too white 


blood of my a1 


| Said 


Visit ” | began, 


said 


paper 
tion easel and nobody said anything 

















EDITOR'S 


necessary Chat 
iper spoke for itself. 
lt was a prairie fire, it 
s the Grand Canon at 
imset; it was autumn 
gone mad There was 
) pattern. Some futur- 


t,or post impressionist, 
r cubist, or something 
id designed it just be- 


fore he committed 
licide. 

“Goodness!” Eliza- 
beth said, when she got 
er breath. 

“Tt come in by mis- 
take,” said the paper- 
van, “‘and | put it over 
ther;re to send back. 
fhere’s just about 
enough for your job. — If 


ou want plenty of color, 


there vou’ ve gotit. Some 


colored people thought 
once of taking it, but wibenOn 


changed their minds. 
vey thought it a little 


It HE FI 
trong I'll give you a BITION 
big bargain in it.” 

Elizabeth laid a fold 
f the Honduras spread across the easel 
The effect was startling. They were a per- 
fect match—anvybody could see that. Some- 


thing told me that we were about to become 
the owners of that delirium of wall 
W hen he quoted the price I knew ut. 
lhird Ave nue doe Ss not de liver to the sub- 
urbs. When we left the dingy little shop | 
was carrying the bundle rejected by the col- 
ored builders. Wall-paper is solid stuff. 

Neither of us mentioned Cousin Angela 
We had, so to spe ak, flung prudence to the 
winds. We were under the spell of the Hon- 
duras spread. 

“We better look for the rug now,” 
Elizabeth, rather grimly, I thought 

| did not blame her. She had always liked 
pretty, light, delicate things; the surrender 
to the barbaric was no light matter for her. 

There were no rugs that went with our 
new ideas, but by and by, toiling up Fifth 
Avenue, Elizabeth caught sight of a Navajo 
blanket that riveted the attention of every 
one within three blocks. 

“That is the only thing that will at all 
do,” she said, with decision. “We've Starte d 
on the road to savagery; we might as well 
go the full length.” 

So we bought the Navajo, with its thunder- 
and-lightning pattern, and, the Indian place 
being also short on delivery, we carried that, 
too. Next day I got a man to hang the paper 
and paint the woodwork and bedstead dow n 
to shades that seemed to blend with our 


color. 


said 





l 


\ 
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my 
” il v 
qa 
NG AN END OF IT OVER HIS EXHI 
EASEL AND NOBODY SAID ANYTHING 
general violence. The paper-man almost 


balked when he found what he had got to 
hang. He said he had never seen anything 
like it. He said he couldn't seem to work out 
the pattern. When he had been an hour try- 
ing to match up the second strip I saw that 
he was rapidly approaching lunacy, I told 
him not to mind the pattern, but just to go 
ahead regardless, which he did. When he got 
through and left he was gibbering, and I fear 
his mind was permanently affected. 

We brushed up, wiped up, and laid our Nav- 
ajo floor-pi ce f lizabe th made the be d and 
put on the Honduras cover. Then we sat 
down over in one corner, to take in the re- 
sult. The Honduras spread was no longer 
conspicuous. It was, in fact, quite mild. 
We had conflagration in one corner, a night 
bombardment in another, and a hectic color- 
splotch on the floor. We had also done 
something in the way of high art-ticking to 
the chairs. I’m partial to strong tones, as 
I have said, but I confess I had misgivings. 
Elizabeth said: 

“Tt’s so unlike what I always expected it 
to be. Something quite sweet and cool for 
summer, you know.” 

“But it will be rich and warm for winter,” 
I said, trying to defend our achievement. 
“And, after all, this color idea is imaginary. 
One can be just as hot in a room all blue and 
white 

—- suppose so,” 


what—oh, what 


as anywhere.” 
assented Elizabeth, “but 


do you Cousin 


SUPPOS¢ 
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‘I don’t care,” I began, but hesitated 


vholesome respect for Cousin 


Angela, who h id more than caused ne 


once 


to spend money in reconstruction ~ Sup- 


Ose | 1d taking inother tack, “we lock 
this room, when Cousin Angela come ind 
islay the ke She can have my room and 
Ill go in on the couch in the parlor.” 
I think I could never stand having her 
ee this,” said Elizabeth Vhe suspense ot 
iting to hear her remarks—and then—oh, 
Ow we ever have done such a thing, 
nyway! 

“Why, L really think it’s—it’s not so bad,” 
| began, rather weakly. “It’s—it’s unusual 
nd rich and , 

“Te’s certainl nusual igreed Elizabeth, 
‘and | might like it, too, if it were not for 
what people would say 1 mean Cousin 
Ang Her opinion of us is poor enoug! 

it 1S in’t stand it to have her think 


ve are a pair of 

lL here vas a ring at the door-bell and 
Klizabeth went | heard voices of greeting, 
and a minute later she came hurrying back, 
looking pretty wild 

“Tt’s Cousin Angela!” she said. ‘Lock 
the room, quick, and lose the key! She’s in 
the parlor l’ve ill y 

But we couldn’t lock the door and lose the 
because the latter articl 
We made a busy search for it 
keys from two other rooms, but 
Elizabeth said 
Let's bring her in, and 
know 


come to < ou 

was already 
ind tried 
with no 


ACY, 


ost 


UCCESS 
bi yh, it’s no uSs¢ 


take our sentence She'd have to 


oner OF later, anyway 
1 went quaking to greet my blood relative 


PHRESH®) 
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l large, 
nd ith a ( of cord 
itv seized her bag 
“Come right back to \ 
room, © Angela, 
ud, gaily “We | 
irprise for you ie 
striding d 
t | looked it | l 
Herf ature vere 
| could feel my heart d 
and | 


he came 


il 


beth 


jueer things, 
lrageing my feet 

Cousin Angela paused 
the threshold he looke 
iround and about, abe 


and below, and at the be 


in the center 

“When did you do 

this’’’ she demanded, at last, and I thoug 

I detected agitation in her usually. str 

VOICE igitation that did not tend to n 
prove my feeling 

“Why,” I faltered, “not long ago—that 

quite recently.” 

Cousin took 


directed you: 


long look. “WI 
wher did ou gett 


another 
I me in, 
idea, and that paper Se 
| ooked at Klizabeth he was quite 
less, so | managed to go on weakly 
“We we veren't directed 
Ve de di Ve loped It, 


to find the paper 





and Wwe hap} 
Of course, you—you 
not like it, but it it an ide 1 Yo 1 see 
That 1s, of course, it grew and nd we 
Cousin Angela cut in on my inan 
‘Not like it! A | it! | think 
it the most wonderful thing I ever saw 1 
my life [hat spread! that ] 
tone—the return to the primitive—it’s what 
I’ve been trying to get for 
a room to do for the De Puyster van 
and with your permission [ shall make it 
of this one \ uu must tell 


exact cop) ! 
the spread, tl 





everything yvnere you got 
wall-paper, and the art-ticking, the man wl 
did the painting, and I want that exa 
Navajo to go with it Pell me the | 
story, right away.” 

| looked at Elizabeth Sie had edge 
over near me and was leaning quite weak] 


on my arm 

“Oh, Cousin Angela,” she said, eetl 
“we are glad to have your favorabl 
opinion! We had to hunt ever so hard t 
find just the right things, and we did 
wonder what you would think of it! It 


ch a comfort to know that it all please: 


you!” 
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A Sharp Distinction 
THERE had 
New 


factory in a 
town, and it 


been a fire in 


small Eneland 


soon 
became necessary to stretch ropes to keep 
ut the curious. An old constable known as 


Josh was guarding the ropes. 

“You've got to keep out,” he ordered, 
eruffy, when he caught a number of curious 
persons trying to slip under them. 

[he curious persons paused and eyed first 
the ruins of the walls and then their deter- 
mined guardian. 

‘Here, here,” one man objected; “we're 
illing to risk it, and we'll take all the re 
sponsibility What do you care 

uur lives?” 

‘You've got to keep out,” repeated the 
onstable, doggedly ‘Tl ain’t thinking of 
I’m thinking of my job.” 


if we lose 


ur liv eS; 


His Limit 
‘TWO boys were in loud dispute, the elder 
evidently trying to convince the other 
of his prowess in a certain direction 
“T tell you,” asserted the elder boy, “ I did!’ 
“Will you did?”” asked the 


younger! 


swear you 


Ve. 
“Take your oath?” 
“Te.” 
‘Your Bible oath?” 
“Ves 


“Will you bet a nickel you did?’ 
“Naw!” 


Conservation in the Nursery 
lI TLE Helen had been taught the neces- 


sity of conserving everything, in order to 


help win the war Recently the stork 
brought twins to her home. Upon receiving 
the news she exclaimed 

“Oh, Daddy, two think of it! 


babt ; 


What will Mi Hoover Say 


Biding Her Time 
M! LISSA, though not vet in her teens, 
nas a way of putting two and two to- 
gether. One day she asked: 

“How long, mother, will it be before I get 
old enough for you to say that | am nervou: 
and not naughty when I do things you scold 
me for?” 


Preferred the Old Version 


SLEEPY little Tommy was mumbling hi 
prayers 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
| pray the Lord my soul to keep 
“Oh, mamma,” he exclaimed, lifting uy 
his head from her knees, “that’s too hard! 


Let’s say, ‘Mary had a little lamb.” 
A Rapid Grower 
‘| rHINK,” the 


proud mother obse rved, 
‘that the baby is growing very fast 
Hasn’t it struck you so, too?” 

“Te has,” the father assented ** He 
weighed three pounds more at three o'clock 
this morning than he did at two o'clock.” 
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Fame Getting It Straight 
[ LPT LE Dick me home ith quite an A VE] eedy-looking individual man 
* air of importance the first evening of hi to get into the private othce of a P| 
existence in the ne town to which his delphia business concern known for its 
parents had moved lanthropy. 

Lhe boys this town must have he ird aki have W alked ood many miles 
ill ibout me before i came here, he you, sir, s aid the seedy one to the SUuUCCE 
boasted one, “* because people told me that you 

‘But, se k,”’ said his mother, “there’s n very kind to poor chaps like me.” 
mein this town that kne us.” “Oh, they said that, did they?” 

‘That ion’ t m i iny difke re nee,” the boy ‘Yes, SIT; that’s why | came es 
persisted *’Cause when | came down the ‘And are you going back the same wa 
treet this morning a whole bunch of boys “Yes, sir.” 

\< led, “He llo , Sorrel top!’ just the 1\ the \ ‘In that case | shall be creatly obliged 
ised t do it home ™ vou 1f you will be good n nough to contrad 
this rumor.” 
A Father’s Advice 

N saying good-by to his son, ho Beef Conservation 

lea yr his home to make his in DIN, the four-year-old grandson, 
inother citv, a Chicago busine man gave dining at the boarding-house as t 
him the following advice: guest of honor upon an occasion when t 

“Remember, son, that you must place a steak was succulent, but far from tend 
certain amount of dependence upon yourself \fter chewing and chewing until his sm 
lhe man who goes ibout seeking advice 1 Jaws iched, he put his hae hands to | 
liable to find himself in the position of tl fat cheeks and meditated \ troubled 
man who gets so interested in reading tl came over his face as he called. in his di 
time-table that he misses his train ‘Grandma, my meat’s lastin’ too long 
7 
pliiaey 

| 

i 

i 
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Shrecklichkeit 


| RI AD the news and hold my 1 
About the bloody war; 

Ll’ ve doped it out correct, no doubt 
With my strategic lore. 


But in my dreams—e’en then, it seems, 
My thoughts to war still cling; 


All through the night I dream the fight; 


Chis is the song | sing: 


It is no use, my brains are loose 
From thinking of the fght 
You bet your life, about this strife 
Bill Sherman had it right! 
Josepu L. Gavit 


On the Pay-roll 
ON! morning Mr. Isenberg met a friend of 
former years whom he had not seen in a 
long time. They found much to talk about 
of great interest. 

**My son David is a fine boy, Bernstein,” 
said Isenberg, proudly. “He’s gone over to 
France now. As soon as the war broke out, 
Davy said to me, “Popper, I’ve got to go!’ 
And right away he was in the army. Pretty 
soon, I bet you, Bernstein, he goes right up 
to the top of that army, too.” 

“Did he get a commission so soon, Isen 
be re?’ aske d the frie nd 

“No; straight salary!’ re plied the proud 
father. 


Labor in Heaven 


RS. JONES’S faithful laundress had 

grown old in her service. After one 
especially fatiguing day, Hannah was heard 
to complain: 

“My old bones is achin’ to de very mar- 
row.” 

**Never mind, Hannah,” her mistress com 
forted, ‘“‘there is a good long rest coming to 
all of us by and by, and you will enjoy it.” 

“Don’t you belie ve it!” the laundre s ob 
jected. “| sha’n’t be comfortably settled in 
heaven more than an hour be fore some one 
will say, ‘Come, Hannah, it’s time to hang 
out the stars’ i 














Friendly Inquiries 

“Ou ves, mamma, we've 
time!” declared a_ little 
mother’s return from a shopping expedition. 
“We've been playing ig 
“Playing telephone! 

inquired Mrs. Baxter. 
“Well, you see,” the little daughter re- 
plied, we looked through the 


book, and 
called it up.” 


had a lov ly 


eirl on her 
tele phone 3 


How was that?” 


telephone- 
when we came to a funny name we 
Witl bated breath the 
mother listens d fi I what was 


7 And we ft 


coming. 


vuund a man by the name of Bull, 


so we called him up, and I said, ‘Is this Mr. 
sull?? And he said, ‘Yes.’ Then I said: 
“ I didn’t really want anything I only 


Cow and 


nma, I don’t think 


thought I would inquire for Mrs 
And, mat 


he liked it very well 


the littl calve “Se 


Rival 
| l was Lincoln’s birthday, and the teacher 
was giving a talk on the hero of the day. 
Kinally, one little fellow asked, “* Mr. Lincoln 

n't better than Santa Claus, 1s he?” 

* Well, they are both good, but in different 
ways,” replied Miss Nichols, not wishing to 
take 1 delicate question. 

“But since Mr. Lincoln died, Santa Claus 
has been the best man in the world, hasn't 
he?” insisted loyal Jimmy 


Heroes 


sides on sucn 


Neglected to Use His Privilege 
RS. GURNSEY, on her return from a 
visit to her daughter in Boston, strolled 
into the Ladies’ Circle in Cedar- 
ville 
“Well, ladies,” she greeted them, beaming 
with ple asure, oy can’t tell you all how glad 
I be to get back amongst my own kin and 
friends, where people ain’t too busy or too 
stuck-up to take some interest 1n one another 
Now thar’s them post-office folks at Bos- 
ton; why, I found ’em positively unfriendly 
and hard-hearted. Would you believe it, that 
man that brings the letters around to 
Emma’s, why, he’s so sort of important and 
queer-like that when he handed me _ hus- 
band’s postal card, telling how mother had 
met with her accident, he never so much as 
opened his mouth to give me 
symp ithy! No, not a word 


bad!’ 


“ 
yewing 


one word of 
not even ‘Too 


His Birthday Gift 
AUL’S mother entered the nursery one 
morning and said to the little six-year- 
old: ‘‘ Dearie, this is your birthday! What 
special pleasure would you like to-day be- 


side your prese nts?” 


\fter lengthy consideration, Paul replied, 
“Well, mother, I think I should enjoy seeing 
the baby spanked.” 
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The Fourth Liberty Loan 


The Country Preparing to Subscribe 


the Utmost 


JOHN GRANT DATER 


-* S82 LL that is known-off- | consequence, for that is not the cas 
E24) > cially at this writing of Such information is of primary 1m 

‘ ry) the Fourth Liberty portance, and the details when known 
A ‘S, Loan may be summed will enter largely into all discussions 
Ke up in a few brief words concerning the issue. But for the dith 
¥ ¢ for it amounts to little culties encountered in framing the reve 

PAU UES g bevond the bare an- | nue bill, according to Washington ad 
s“uncement that the rate of interest vices, the facts concerning the bonds 
to be 4% per cent., the same as the in all likelihood would have been an 


t preceding issue, and that the selling nounced long ere this, but the lack of 
mpaign is to open on Se ptember 28 | accurate knowledge now does not pre 


nd close on October 19. Current esti- | vent a confident belief that the loan will 
mates place the amount of be a complete success. 
money which the govern- 
Fourth ment will attempt to raise 
Liberty . . oe + : , ‘ ; F 
Loan at this time at $6,000,000,- Pigg the exceptional cicumstances 
ooo, but no precise infor- of the case a failure of the great 
mation upon that or any undertaking is inconceivable, no matte! 
ther detail, aside from those men- what the total or the terms of the offer- 
ned, is available. This, however, ing oO! the tenor of the bonds may be. 
loes not stand in the way of a con- This feeling of assurance 
leration of the new financing, which arises out of the fact, and 
destined to be of epoch-making pro- Support that will be emphasized 


Must be . : 
portions. Liberal the selling campaign pro- 


gresses, that the proceeds 
of this and several other 





[' is not to be inferred from the fore- offerings are absolutely necessary for 
going that such matters as the mini- the successful prosecution of the wat 
num or maximum amount of the loan, \n indifferent response or an inadequate 
the date of issue and of maturity and subscription would be a disaster com 
iny special provision which may attach parable in serious import only with the 
to it bearing upon the privileges of con- loss of an important battle. It would 
version, if any; liability or immunity be hailed as a victory by Germany and 
aie taxation, and the like, are of no not unnaturally so, for it would indicat 


~ 
— 
vr 








that this country was not giving a full 
and earnest support of the cause for 
vhich our gallant American boys are 
iving down their lives. 


a CH an impression would cast a 
~~ 


chill over the whole civilized world 

the Central Powers, of course, being 
eliminated by their barbarous acts from 
the category of civilized nations; it 
would strike at the very heart of our 
Allies who have been vitalized into the 
accomplishment of great deeds, by the 
assurance that they were fortihed and 
supported by all the matchless resources 
of the United States. But the most 
harmful consequences of an unsuccess- 
ful offering would be upon the troops 

our own forces—who are hghting the 
battles of humanity and maintaining 
the honor of the nation abroad. The 
subscriber to a Liberty Bond risks noth- 
ing; he is asked to lend his money to 
the nation at a good rate of interest 
and he knows that it will be returned 
to him in full. The men on _ the 
fring-line risk their lives, and, cruelly 
enough, thousands have sacrificed 
themselves already. To withhold any 
measure of support now, or as long 
as the war endures, would be an act 
of dastards. 


Bu T there will be no failure. The ob- 
ligations to our Allies and to our own 
flesh and blood which rest upon us are 
too great, too sac red; there Is TOO much 


at stake to admit of the possibility of 


failure. If the loan, when 

Require. finally announced, presents 
ments any unfavorable features, 
ofa that is to be regretted, but 


Great Army the fact will not—it cannot 


be permitted to militate 
against success, and patriotism may be 
relied upon to overcome all objections. 


Nothing has spoken more eloquently of 


America’s determination to end_ the 
ghastly struggle raging abroad, and that 
speedily, than the manner in which our 
troops have been rushed over seas. We 
had, according to the latest Washington 
advices, 1,500,000 men in France on 
September 1, and the number may and 
probably will be increased to 2,500,000 
by early spring. 
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N addition the new draft expan 

the age of service through cons: 
tion to include all able-bodied men 
tween 18 and 45 years, will affect, 
estimated, no fewer than 13,000,000! 
so it is quite possible to increase 
army to an effective force of ¢.0c 
men by midsummer, 1919, and poss 
even more. To equip, transport 
maintain this huge force, present 
prospective, Congress has appropriat 
approximately $24,000,000,000 to bx 
pended between now and July 1, nm 
This is a stupendous sum; an unc 
prehendable, almost unbelieval 
amount. ‘To obtain some slight i 
of what $24,000,000,000 really is, it n 
be said that the total expenditures of t 
United States Government from the 
ginning in 1789 down to and includi 
1917, excluding disbursements on 
count of the postal service, Pana 
Canal, and the public debt, were $2 
297,710,451. 


WE need not concern ourselves 
this time with all the various pla 
and projects which have been propose 
to raise the gigantic sum — f 
the war, this fiscal year. Suffice i 
say that in addition to 
new revenue measure di 
signed to procure at lea 
$8,000,000,000 through ta 
ation, the Treasury h 
planned, tentatively, thr 
Liberty Loan Campaigns, each for tl 
purpose of securing $5,000,000,000 
more. The first of these, as already a1 
nounced, and the one with which we 
most concerned, will extend from Sey 
tember 28 to October 19. The secon 
is planned for January or Februar 
and the third for May or June. 
recent Washington despatch outlini 
the program says: 


Treasury 
Program 
Outlined 


If government expenses and loans to Alli 
fall much below the $24,000,000,000 estimat 
the Treasury 1s expected to try to combi 
two loans into one big campaign for t! 
largest credit ever sought by any nati 
Such a campaign would be set for some tit 
late in the winter. Money needed onan 
loan campaigns will be provided by the s 
of short-term certificates of indebtedness 
in the past. In addition the Treasury lool 
(Continued twenty-third page followin 
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( nued fi 7 740 

tead nt f money from th el 

cn banks ind COTpor ition 

il buy in billion dollar quantiti 
virtu ly, f paying their taxes in 
FORE dis« ussing the new borrow- 
) ing. and particularly the Fourth 
erty Loan, the campaign in connec 
vith which will be under way with 


few days of the date this publica 
will be in the hands of its 
mnsider briefly what the 

accomplished in the way of 


readet 
govern 


its entrance int » the 


¢ funds sinee 

n April IOI7. \s a condition 
edent to a proper sila valine it 
uld be noted that the number of in 


idu il investors prior to the outbreak 
in the country, Was 
say about $00,000. Phe 
bear in mind is that partly 
interest rate 
consequence of thei 
national bank note 
security for de 
the older 
not gen 
Phe 
than 
owned 


stilities, whol 
mated at 
Kt point to 
result of thei low 
partly in 
ibility for 
lation, and as 
of public money, 
ernment bond issues were 
ly in the hands of the public. 
that were lodged elsewhere 
th the National banks 
institutions, 


WY by 
e companies, and a_ few 


were 
Insul 
wealthy 


Savings 


ndiv iduals. 


very easy 
had 


outset In 


Saag the foregoing it is 
to see that the rnment 
h to contend with at the 
bonds, for the number of invest- 
limited, and the security had 

lost its attractiveness for per- 
sonalinvestment. True, the 
large offerings of the bellig- 
erent nations in this coun- 
try, and more particularly 
the issues sold jointly and 
everally by Great Britain and France, 
had broken the ice, but the disposition 
the American public regarding its 
wn issues was an unknown quantity. 
The generation which had bought the 
Civil War and 
the only was the 
small issue brought out in 1898, on the 
asion of the difficulty with Spain. 
But the American public has risen su- 


LOVE 


Liberty 
Loans 
Successful 


issues had passed away 
test of a war bond 


occ 
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preme to the test. This is_ clearly 
enough indicated by the fact that 
tot il applications for the three Liberty 
Loans put out thus far have aggre 
gated $11,822,788,800, of which 9, 
78,785 have been accepted. Lhe 


individual subscriptions total ho le SS 
than 30,400,000. 


|! one can determine the question by 
the applications, 
which have ascending scale, 


number of separate 
b-en on an 
Bonds have 
the 
hus the 


Ing 4A2,000,000,000 


Liberty grown in 
have 
frst loan, 
full-tax-exempt 3! 
bids from about 
for a tot: il of 
lhe applications 
down in some instances and 


popu 


larity &s increased in 


issue S 
number. compris 
eli ite d 


subscribers 


pel CEnES.« 


{ ,000,000 
$3,035,236,850 bonds. 
aled 
rejected in others in order to confine the 
to the $2,000,000, 


minimum 


were S¢ 
issue 00 spe cihed \ 
hgure Of $3,000,000,000 was 
placed upon the second or 
loan, but Secretary 


his intention of 


{-per-cent 
M« \c loo announced 


accepting one-half of 


any oversubseription. \pplications 
were received for $4,617,532,300 bonds 
from 9,400,000 subscribers, to whom 
$3,808,766,150 bonds were alloted. 
The aggregate of the bids for the third 
or 414 per-cent. loan, all of which was 
acce pted, was $4,1 .OTG,O50. The 


applications reached x huge figures of 


I 7,000,000. 


/ 


\TRIOTISM has played an impor 
tant part in the success of all Liberty 
Loan offerings thus far, 
bids fair to be an 


and patriotism 
Important 
and those 


factor in 


the impending sale which are 


likely to succeed ‘| his 

; has been demonstrated 

Patriotism ¢learly in the past by the 
and Bond . ° 

Offerines fact that neither the rela 

tively low rate of interest, 

as compared with many 


other securities of unquestioned safety, 
the further fact that each Liberty 
Loan issue, without exce ption, thus far 


nol 


has shaded off in price as SOON as it was 
put on sale, has prevented the success- 
ful marketing of a subsequent issue at 
This feature has surprised many 
and in recent days, 


know n that the 


par. 
hnancial 7 rvers, 
t became 


Or evel since 
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lreasury had decided on ancther 414- 
per-cent. security, the question has bee n 
asked, How can the government hope 
to sell more 4!4s at par when the bond 
put out in May ts selling ata 5 per cent. 
discount? 


i i many this is a poser, but aside 
from the fact that the government 
may attach some provision to the new 
bonds to give them an added attrac- 
tiveness, another explanation is at hand. 
It centers in the fact that a majority 
of Liberty Loan buyers, in making their 
purchase s, have not been actuated by 
conside rations of strict investment. If 
that had been the controlling factor, if 
the vield per cent. was the only thing 
they thought of, they might have chosen 
other securities which gave a larger re- 
turn. But they have not been animated 
by the spirit of Shylock seeking the 
pound of flesh “nominated in the bond” 
rather they have been inspired by a 
sense of patriotic duty, a desire to assist 
the government in meeting the expenses 
and prosecuting the war to a successful 
conclusion. The subscribers have not 
thought of the few dollars of depre- 
ciation represented by a temporary 
shrinkage in the price, but of the 
necessities of the gallant men in the 
trenches. 


WING to the entire immunity they 
enjoy from taxation, the 3'%4-per- 
cent. Liberty Loan bonds which sold as 
20 in January, have recently 
advanced to 102% [he other issues, 
including the 414-per-cent., 
which are not free of all 
Old Issues taxes, but which are im- 
versus 
New Ones Mune as to normal income 
taxes, are selling below the 
issue price. Some lukewarm 
patriots, men imbued with the Shylock 
spirit, and perhaps some others—better 
intentioned, but who have failed to as- 
similate the spirit of the occasion, or are 
unfamiliar with fHnancial markets—have 
expressed a fear that the recessions may 
have a harmful influence on the impend- 
ing loan. And sothey might if the offer- 


low as 97. 


ing Was a strict, cold-blooded financial 
proposition and lacked the inspirational 
force of duty and patriotism. 
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NE feature which these men h 

ignored is the fact that there 
scarcely a household in the land I 
but has some member in the service 
the country, Or W ho is likely to have ( 
or more there as a result of the n 
draft. It is impossible to overestim: 
the force of a condition such as tl 
he prospective subscriber to the Fou: 
Liberty Loan will not consider t! 
he can buy one of the earlier issues 
two or three or five dollars less a hu 
dred than he is asked to pay for ne 
bonds. Realizing that the fresh mo 
ey is required to support the arn 
at the front, to benefit probably son 
one near and dear to him, he will 
the few dollars of difference out 
the reckoning. If he is properly it 
formed on the matter he will kno 
that the decline of the older issues i 
but a temporary matter. 


HERE is no more familiar experi 

ence in all finance than the reces 
sion of a stock or bond after a large flo 
tation. It does not, of necessity, and 
assuredly not in the case of the Liberty 
Loans, imply any fault wit! 
the bond, or any impairment 


aentie of the security. E very issu 
Temporary brought out here or in Eng 


land, France, Italy, or th 

British Colonies during the 
present war has sold below the sale price 
at the outset. Various factors have con 
tributed to the result, no doubt; strin- 
gent money, the changing worth of in 
vestment capital, for the time being; 
but the most obvious influence of all 
has been the magnitude and the multi 
plicity of loans. It takes a long tim: 
tor a country to absorb a billion dollar 
issue, and this country has marketed 
nearly $10,000,000,000 Liberty bonds 
in barely more than a year. In the 
enthusiasm of the selling campaign some 
institutions and some individuals bought 
in excess of their requirements, or in 
excess of their ability to carry out the 
transaction. The resale of such securi 
ties and also of large quantities taken 
by corporations and paid out later in 
the form of dividends, has depressed 
prices. 

















Service to Investors 


YNUSUAL op portunities for investments offering exceptionally attractive 
eturns, without sacrifice of security, are available under prese ntconditions. Our 

| Department issues monthly a booklet of Jnvestment Recommendations which 
_~ s securities offered and recommended by thisCompany. Weshall be glad to 
he current numberand place your name on our mailing list for succeeding issues. 


In our Bond Department are centered 
this Company’s activities in invest 
ment securities. It daily meets prob- 
lems which only occasionally confront 
the individual investor. In selecting 
bonds and notes which will best meet 
your requirements, the extensive facil 
ities and services of this Department 
can be of advantage to you. 


This Company is an organization of 
two thousand people and forty depart 
ments. It offers the facilities and ser- 
vices of a commercial bank, a trust 
company, a foreign exchange bank, an 
investment institution, and a safekeep- 
ing depositary. Each department is 
complete in itself; all work together 
under a single policy of service. 





The co-operation of these resources of 
organization, facilities, and capital with- 
in one institution makes possible a 
service of the broadest scope and 
value. 





Your inquiries as to how any feature 
fownen hore Kear of our service may meet your needs 
will be welcomed. 





Main OFrFrice OF THE COMPANY 
140 Broapway, New York City 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Ave. Orrict Mapison Ave. OFFICE Lonpon OFFICE Paris OFFICE 
1 Ave. & 43rdSt. Madison Ave. & 6othSt. 32 LombardSt., E.C. Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Capital and Surplus - $50,000,000 Resources more than - $600,000,000 
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Buy Liberty 
Bonds to the 
Utmost 


HE duty of every American 
soldier is to fight for Liberty. 


The duty of every American 
citizen is to lend for Liberty 
to buy Liberty bonds and buy 
to the utmost. 


Back up the Boys in France! 
Buy bonds of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan to the limit of your ability. 
Let your subscription equal the 
full measure of your patriotism 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


ed 1882 I a 
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VERY great 


paralle | to the present situation wit 


Wal has develope d 


Gsovernment issues, and the deprec: 
tion in Liberty bonds now 1s less c 
iderable than has occurred with 
responding SECUTITIES abroad, Ol 
railway and public utility issue 
home. lo appeal to history, using | 
one of many simular instances. it m 
be stated that | nited States Civil \ 
6-per-cent. bonds declined from = th 
issuIng price ot I to 83. One ve 
after peace the same issue sold at 114 
(And that Is a feature which investor! 


mind now. Different 
prevail in the tinancia 
markets when che wat 
and at some time all long-te rm 


sh yuld he al 


conditions wil! 


in 


and money ends, 


OVE 


rn 
ment securities will probably 


| he small and 


commalt d 


nEexper?rl- 


a premium. 


enced investor need not feel, if hi 
bond has declined, that he ha t 
money. for assuredly the ecurity 


1 


tne 
at par. 


best in the land—will be 


THE Fourth Liberty Loan campaign 
will be of shorter duration than an 

which has preceded it and for th if re 
son in all likelihood its intensity will be 
accentuated. Without doubt it will in- 
clude all 


the Various fea- 
tures to facilitate the di 


—— tribution of the bonds that 


Distribution have been included in con 
nection with the markétu 
of the othe r issues. \W he t 


; 


er the loan will secure as wide a distri- 
, 


ition as the last issue, remains t be 
1 ° ° 11 1 
seen, but the time is well chosen to 
h the ine cl wh wy 1, 
il ng Ciasses ( V 
° ; 
rketed the ( ps and wl tist be 
ved will resp 1 liber t t 
g € me rt ppe [he T KeT 
. a somewhat less ta il sit 
| 
» than it has bee the 
f _ f sl ——— } 
\ ¢ I go i ins l 
tor that eason t S Y st 1es 
. ' 
that ind juals rather than L 
1 
d 
y 1 
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Safeguard Your Estate 


by appointing the Central Union Trust Company of 


New York your executor or co-executol and trustee, 


This Company possesses all the necessary qualifications 


of an expert trustee through years of experience. 


The cost of this service is regulated by law and will 


cost no more than that of an individual. 


Any of our officers will be glad to talk Ove! these 


matters with you 


Central Union Trust Company ¢/ New York 
80 Broadway—54 Wall Street 


BRANCHES 


Kifth Ave t 60th St. Madison Ave. at 42d St Fifth Ave. at 38th 
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DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
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| munity has practiced economy and 

ing, as urged by the bankers, in o1 

to invest in the bonds. In view of 
heavy cost of the war and the assura 
of additional offerings during the 
there can be no abandonment of 

| thrift campaign. Saving and econ 
afford the only sound basis for iny 
ment, and not only the present 
prospective Liberty loans must be 
cessful, if the country would fulfil! 
whole sacred duty to the cause of | 
manity and support the brave men 
has sent and is sending to the fro 
There can be no occasion now to pol 
out the superior advantages of gover 
ment bonds. They are the countr 
premier security of undoubted safet 
As has been truly said of them, “Th 
are a first lien on the aggregate resour 
of the whole nation and on the gor 
faith of the government and every cit 
zen.” 





HERE has been much of inter 
in recent weeks in the war situati 
abroad and in the financial, commercia 
and industrial situations at home, bu 
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SECURITIES 


On Part Payment Plan | 


Denomination 


$100 — $500 — $1000 


Certainty of Income 
Safety of Principal 
Ease of Marketability 


Bankers Mortgage Company 
Capital $2,000,000 
Des Moines Iowa 
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overshadowing importance and has tl 
first call upon our sympathies. Unles 
it is successful nothing else counts fi 

much. The war situation has taken 

very satisfactory turn for the Alli 

who have prosecuted the 

advantages without cessa 

ew tion and have succeeded i1 
Seatite forcing the Germans back 
‘in many places to the old 
Hindenburg line from whicl 

the enemy launched its great offensive 
on March 21. At times latterly the 
German retreat has worn the appear- 
ance of a rout, an impression which is 
sustained by the capture of more than 
112,000 men and 2,000 guns. Peace 
may still be a long way off, but nothing 
has occurred to alter the opinion ex- 
pressed here a month ago that we have 
reached the turning-point in the wat 
and are witnessing the beginning of 

the end. 
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TRINGENT conditions have con- 
tinued in the money market, and 
' the strain on credit has become so pro 
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Cable Transfers. 
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Buying 
Time 


The best time to buy stocks is in a period 
such as now, when the public is hesitant, 
with the consequent result that many of the 
most meritorious stand neglected. 


Issues 
\t such a time shrewd investors quietly ac- 


quire strong issues, stepping to the ownership 
of same by use of 


he Twenty Ghayment Plan 
In Successful Operation for a Decade 


Make yourselection after consulting our Statis- 
tical Department for the latest and best finan- 
cial thoughts on the issues that interest you 
Our copyrighted booklet, The Twenty Pay- 
ment Plan, and fortnightly publication, Jn- 
vestment Opportunities, mailedfree. Mention 
79-HW. 


CLATTERY@G 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 











Carefully Selected 
First Mortgages 


Both Farm and City Loans 
from the most Favored 
Section of Kansas 


Yielding 6 per cent 


For over forty years we have made a 
specialty of Mortgage Investments and 
have a large list of satisfied customers 
many of whom have been with us for a 
quarter of a century. 

Interest remitted promptly each six 
months. No losses. No delays. A 
large list of loans always on hand to 
sclect from. 


Interest allowed from date of 
receipt of draft. 
Write for booklet and loan list No. 770. 


H PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kans. 
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nounced as to require the interposit jn 
| of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has been urging the necessity for a « 
‘ful conservation of credit. Banks , 
erally have fallen in line with the 
| gestions and have been pursuing 
policy of limiting their loans to esse: 
industries. ‘This, naturally, has « 
cised a restraining influence upon fi 
cial undertakings and the security 1 
| kets have displayed little animation 
expanding use of acceptances which h 
been made available as security for 
loans by many bankers at a preferent 
will have a tendency to liquefy cre 
and is tke one favorable outcome 
the money strain. Earlier and m 
favorable crop estimates have und 
gone some revision as a result of 
serious injury to cotton and « 
from extreme high temperature 
drought, but spring wheat and ot! 
cereals will make a_ good harve 
War demands dominate all business 
the detriment of civilian’ indust1 
and the prospect of drastic reven 
legislation has been a disturbing «1 
unsettling force. 





OR the benefit of our reader 
we give below a list of some « 
the special booklets on financi 
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THE TWENTY PAYMENT PLAN 
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Departt 
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| Copies of the above will be 
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